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ABOUT  OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

Livestock  and  feed  grain  production,  in  combination,  offer  the 
biggest  potential  for  expanding  this  State's  agricultural  economy. 
We  have  been  moving  toward  realizing  on  this  potential,  but  we 
are  far  from  having  exhausted  it.  Therefore,  our  cover  picture 
symbolizes  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  truly  building 
our  economy.  The  grain  storage  facility,  shown  here  nearing 
completion,  indicates  how  we  are  making  strides  toward  pro- 
viding the  facilities  for  growth.  Both  commercial  and  on-farm 
storage  facilities  have  been  sharply  increased  in  recent  years, 
but  there  is  need  for  more,  and  we  are  still  building.  The  mar- 
ket basket  in  the  foreground  symbolizes  what  it  will  mean  to 
processors,  consumers  and  the  State's  over-all  economy  when  we 
fully  realize  on  this  great  potential. 
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X)  Others  who  served  on  the  Board  during  a  part  of  this  bien- 
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^    Thomas    G.  Joyner Garysburg 
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PERSONNEL 

of  the 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

June  30,  1968 

James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Administration 

John  L.  Reitzel Assistant  Commissioner 

Elizabeth  B.  Barefoot  __.. Stenographer  III 

Constance  T.  Haley Typist  II 

Hazel  I.  Horner  __ _ _ Stenographer  III 

Virginia  P.  Johnson  Administrative  Secretary 

Accounts 

Alex  M.  Lewis  ___. Accountant  IV 

Mavoreen  S.  Hinton __ ___  Typist  11 

Gertrud  H.  Lare _._ Personnel  Assistant  I 

Becky  E.  McGehee Accounting  Clerk  I 

Elizabeth  W.  Mitchiner Accounting  Clerk  III 

Phyllis  P.  O'Neal  Accounting  Clerk  11 

Ann  R.  Page ____ ....Stenograph  er  11 

Beulah  B.  Pearce  ____ _ _ __ Cashier  I 

Phillip  K.  Powell  _ __ Personnel  Officer 

Linda  A.  Rhodes  Stenographer  111 

Sarah  K.  Sanderson Accounting  Clerk  I 

Betty  A.  Smith Accounting  Clerk  I 

Peggy  Y.  Smith  ____ Cashier  II 

Betty  A.  Stewart _ .....Stenographer  11 

Maurice  A.  Weaver  _ ___.. _ Accountant  II 

Lunelle  Yeargan ..Accounting  Clerk  IV 

Publicity  and  Publications 

M.  Pauline  Decosta  ____ Information  <£  Communication — Specialist  III 

Jonathan  W.  Montague .....Information  &  Communication — Specialist  I 

Bettye  T.  Rogers _____ Clerk  II 

Willie  L.  Smith  ___ .._ Clerk  I 

Louise  T.  White _ _ .Stenographer  II 

Custodial 

Henry  L.  Hall Stock  Clerk  I 

Robert  Harris Stock  Clerk  II 

INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION 
Inspection 

Arthur  G.  Campbell,  Jr. .Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Pesticide  Inspector 

Ewell  E.  Evans .. Tax  Auditor  IV 

Loren  I.  Gilbert Tax  Auditor  III 

Harvey  C.  McPhail .Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 

Thomas  M.  Parker Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Pesticile  Inspector 

James  R.  Stevens  Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Pesticide  Inspection  Supervisor 

Carl  C.  Williams _ _ Feed,  Fertilizer  d  pesticide  Inspector 
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Entomology 

George  D.  Jones  _ _ _____ __ State  Entomologist 

Hugh  I.  Alford,  Jr. ___ Entomologist  II 

Alfred  S.  Elder Entomologist  11 

James  F.  Greene _ Entomologist  111 

Roy  M.  Schmarkey  ___ Entomologist  II 

Jesse  F.  Sessions  _. Entomologist  II 

Maxine  M.  Satterfield  Stenographer  II 

Howard  M.  Singletary,  Jr.  _ ...Entomologist  II 

D.  L.  Wray ...Entomologist  III 

Weights  and  Measures 

John  I.  Moore  ____ ..Director,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

Marion  L.  Kinlaw,  Jr. _ Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

Cecil  C.  Abernathy  ... ..Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

James  G.  Barnes _ Trades  Helper 

Walter  R.  Burnette ...Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Thomas  W.  Cloninger ____ Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Sue  L.  Fry ._ ____ _ Stenographer  II 

James  T.  Gurganus ..Trades  Helper 

Grady  F.  Hall Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Lester  B.  Hardin Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Grover  R.  Riser _ Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Alan  R.  Moore _ .__ Trades  Helper 

Dianne  P.  Nichols  Stenographer  II 

Randolph  F.  Peaks Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Donnie  G.  Perry Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

William  H.  Perry Liquid  Fertilizer  Specialist 

LeRoy  S.  Plyler Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Ned  A.  Powell  ___ Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Thomas  W.  Scott  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

William  D.  Taylor Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

James  P.  Whitfield,  Sr. ..Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Dan  Cecil  Worley  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

Earl  W.  Stapp __ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspection  Supervisor 

John  C.  Barefoot ____ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clarence  B.  Barker Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Paul  R.  Barnhardt Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julian  S.  Barnhill  __ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  V.  Batchelor _ ....Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julian  C.  Beale  _ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wade  W.  Beasley Meat  &  poultry  Inspector  I 

Claude  W.  Bentley  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wiley  M.  Biggers Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wallace  E.  Birch  ___.. Veterinarian  I 

Travis  B.  Bowick _ ______ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Van  L.  Bowman  _ __ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Robert  B.  Boyd __ _ _ ..Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Billy  R.  Bradshaw Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wolf  F.  Brangs Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Jasper  F.  Brisson,  Jr.  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wiley  G.  Broughton Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  C.  Brown .Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Alden  E.  Bryson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Alvin  G.  Buchanan  __.  ____ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  1 
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William  C.  Buchanan Meats  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Floyd  F.  Bunn  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Eddie  W.  Cain,  Jr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hugh  B.  Campbell  Veterinarian  1 

James  M.  Cashwei.l __  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Sylvester  H.  Clayton  _ Meal  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Algie  D.  Cobb Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  E.  Crawford  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Credle  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

James  E.  Creel  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Lola  I.  Curtis . Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Lewis  J.  Demarcus  ____ __. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Norman  C.  Eason.  Sr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Cecil  E.  Edwards  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Waitus  H.  Edwards  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  D.  Estep Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ruie  A.  Eubanks,  Jr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

John  F.  Ford Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Robert  L.  Foster  _._. __ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  K.  Fry Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Thomas  E.  N.  Gleave  __.  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clifford  W.  Goodwin Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Mae  T.  Gower Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Heixz  Guttenberger  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  L.  Hall  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Felix  Hardix '. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hubert  L.  Helms Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  H.  Herman _ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  F.  Holcomb Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Coxley  G.  Isexberg  ____ Veterinarian  I 

Dallie  B.  Jackson  _ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Eugex-e  R.  Jackson Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  M.  Jackson,  Jr.  Veterinarian  I 

James  T.  Jackson  __._ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  E.  Johxsox  _._. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Charles  E.  Joxes  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Corxelius  W.  Joxkheer  ...  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Arthur  B.  Kaufman  ___. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

George  M.  Keer  Veterinarian  I 

William  P.  Lassiter Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Theodore  Lawsox  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Albert  D.  Liles,  Sr. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  Long,  Jr.  ___ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  V.  Lyday  _ __ Veterinarian  I 

Joseph  F.  McCain  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Woodrow  E.  McGimsey Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Margarete  E.  McIxtyre Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edmoxd  G.  Massad  Meat  d  Pou.try  Inspector  I 

William  C.  Medlin Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Richard  W.  Mextus Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Mearl  C.  Metcalf Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Robert  R.  Miller  ____ _. Veterinarian  I 

Clare  W.  Nielsex Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Thomas  0.  Nilsen Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  P.  Ollis __ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Charles  R.  Oxford Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Herbert  R.  Palmer.  Sr. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Glenn  O.  Park Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Parrish Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Fred  R.  Parrish  ___„ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Cleveland  A.  Partin  ...Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julia  S.  Phillips  ...Stenographer  II 
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Ophelia  Pickett Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Albert  R.  Price Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Basil  W.  Pshyk  Veterinarian  1 

James  R.  Radford Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Joseph  V.  Randolph  ____ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Harvey  G.  Roper  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clarence  E.  Rose  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Dixie  B.  Russell  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  H.  Shirley,  Jr. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Roxie  R.  Siler Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  11 

Thomas  L.  Sink  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  W.  Spivey,  Sr.  ...Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  L.  Staton,  Jr. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  C.  Stone  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

George  M.  Sullivan Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  G.  Sullivan  Veterinarian  I 

James  W.  Tillman  _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Peggy  R.  Upchurch Stenographer  II 

Gilda  P.  Wade _. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Harold  L.  Warlick Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Zeno  H.  Weaver .Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  Wheeler  ...  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  White _ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  H.  White  ._ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  L.  Wiseman Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Labin  T.  Woodlief _ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  C.  Yabbeough Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Egg  Inspection 

Bobby  G.  Austell Marketing  Specialist  I 

Guy  A.  Cutler Marketing  Specialist  III 

Josephine  Honeycutt Stenographer  11 

George  E.  Ingram  Marketing  Specialist  1 

Wilson  T.  Leggett Marketing  S%>ecialist  I 

William  H.  McCullen  Marketing  Specialist  I 

Arthur  C.  McCubry  Marketing  Specialist  I 

Markets 

Curtis  F.  Tarleton Director  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

Eugene  G.  Boney,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Rosaleen  S.  Brady  Typist  I 

Wilbub  S.  Brannan  ... Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ruby  P.  Bbitt  Stenographer  III 

Charles  L.  Campbell,  Jb. Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Eugene  E.  Cabroll,  Je.  ....Marketing  Specialist  III 

John  H.  Cybus Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Chables  H.  Davis  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Louise  T.  Dunn Stenographer  III 

Chables  D.  Edwards  ^...Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  B.  Elks Marketing  Specialist  IV 

William  J.  Feimsteb ... Marketing  Specialist  III 

Joe  B.  Goublay Marketing  Specialist  III 

Thomas  E.  Gbeen,  Sb.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Nobwood  0.  Habgbove Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Glen  C.  Hatcheb,  Sb. Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ann  K.  Hicks Stenographer  II 

James  F.  Hockaday,  Je.  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Julius  P.  Jenbette ..Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Wallace  G.  Johnson Marketing  Specialist  IV 
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Anna  C.  Jordan _ __  Stenographer  II 

Henry  S.  Kennett .Marketing  Specialist  II 

Ethel  Y.  Kiker Marketing  Specialist  III 

Katherixe  B.  KorpEN  ....Stenographer  III 

William  E.  Lane Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Bryant  C.  Langston,  Jr. .._. Marketing  Specialist  III 

Opal  M.  Liles  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Glenn  N.  Lilley.  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  111 

Staley  S.  Long,  Jr. Marketing  Specialist  III 

Hugh  B.  Martin  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Roger  L.  Mozingo _._ ___ Marketing  Specialist  III 

Neill  A.  Morrison,  Jr. ___ Marketing  Sjjecialist  IV 

Hobart  W.  Myrick  Marketing  Specialist  111 

Mary  L.  Norman  .._ Stenographer  II 

Linda  S.  Nunalee Marketing  Specialist  111 

John  H.  Parker  ...Marketing  Specialist  III 

Nicholas  L.  Paul _ ..Marketing  Specialist  III 

Arvid  T.  Peak  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Fred  J.  Pepoon Federal — State  Supervisor 

Lois  M.  Pleasants .Laboratory  Technician  III 

Patricia  L.  Poole  Stenographer  11 

H.  D.  Quessenberry Marketing  Specialist  IV 

B.  S.  Rich  Marketing  Specialist  V 

Ellis  B.  Shands  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Beatrice  L.  Smith  Stenographer  III 

Elizabeth  L.  Taylor Stenographer  111 

Larry  E.  Tetterton  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Carl  H.  Tower Marketing  Specialist  III 

Euris  R.  Vanderford Marketing  Specialist  III 

David  S.  Walker  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Grace  F.  Watkins  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Pauline  M.  Watkins  _._ Typist  II 

Daniel  E.  Webster ...Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ann  E.  Wilder  Stenographer  II 

William  A.  Wilder,  Jr. Marketing  Specialist  V 

Barbara  J.  Wood Stenographer  II 


Dairy 

Leonard  F.  Blanton Dairy  Service  Director 

Garnie  E.  Anderson Dairy  Specialist  II 

Joanne  W.  Bass  Stenographer  II 

LaFayette  H.  Boykin,  Jr.  Dairy  Specialist  II 

Charles  W.  Dunn  ...Laboratory  Helper 

Paul  R.  Jordan.  Jr.  Analytical  Chemist  II 

John  R.  McGlamery  ..Dairy  Specialist  II 

W.  L.  McLeod Dairy  Specialist  III 

Philip  0.  Nichols  ____ Dairy  Specialist  II 

Robert  G.  Parrish  _ .Dairy  Specialist  II 

Mary  R.  Smith Chemist  I 

Giles  M.  Williams ....Dairy  Specialist  II 


Seed  Testing 

George  E.  Spain  Seed  Testing  Director 

William  W.  Allen  Seed  Specialist  II 

James  M.  S.  Blocker Seed  Specialist  II 

Magdalene  G.  Brummitt Seed  Laboratory  Supervisor 

Patsy  M.  Buie  _ Seed  Analyst  1 

Robert  C.  Burris Seed  Specialist  II 
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Henky  M.  Callis  .._. _ Seed  Specialist  II 

Billie  H.  Darden  ___. _ Seed  Analyst  II 

Virginia  B.  Griffin  _ Seed  Analyst  II 

Theodora  W.  King  Seed  Analyst  II 

Fred  L.  McHan Seed  Specialist  II 

Murphy  G.  McKenzie,  Jr. _.._Seed  Specialist  II 

Sandra  C.  Poindexter  .._ ___ Stenographer  II 

William  D.  Reynolds  Seed  Specialist  I 

Jewell  G.  Stallings Seed  Analyst  II 

Cornelia  S.  Strickland  ...  Seed  Analyst  II 

Virginia  L.  B.  Teal  _Seed  Analyst  II 

Mildred  W.  Thomas  _ _Seed  Analyst  II 


Analytical 

E.  W.  Constable State  Chemist 

Theron  Alexander _ Chemical  Analyst  I 

Henry  O.  Austin  __ Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Pesticide  Inspector 

Betty  B.  Ballance  Stenographer  II 

Henry  W.  Barnes,  Jr.  _____ Analytical  Chemist  I 

Elizabeth  F.  Bartholomew  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Stanley  E.  Berkshire Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Calvin  E.  Brim  __ ^Laboratory  Helper 

Burney  A.  Britt  ____ Analytical  Chemist  I 

Linda  T.  Brown  Stenographer  II 

David  E.  Buffaloe  ___ __ ____ _.__ _ Analytical  Chemist  I 

William  B.  Buffaloe  ^Analytical  Chemist  II 

Thomas  E.  Carriker,  Jr.  ___ ____ Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Margaret  B.  Carter _ ____ Analytical  Chemist  I 

James  A.  Chapman Laboratory  Helper 

Billy  D.  Crawford  ___ ___ __ Chemical  Analyst  1 

Dorothy  M.  Davis __ _ _Stenographer  III 

Jerry  M.  Dismukes  __Analytical  Chemist  I 

Otis  M.  Evans Chemical  Analyst  I 

John  J.  Filicky  ...  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Evelyn  A.  Freeman __ ^Stenographer  II 

Robert  L.  Freeman  Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Judith  H.  Fulbright  ___ Typist  II 

Charles  H.  Godwin,  Jr. Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Pearl  G.  Gray  Stenographer  III 

William  M.  Harris  ...  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Samuel  H.  Hinton Laboratory  Helper 

Velva  E.  Hudson Typist  III 

Jesse  G.  Jernigan Analytical  Chemist  I 

Vera  C.  Johnson  Chemical  Analyst  I 

Thomas  W.  Lucas  Laboratory  Helper 

H.  D.  Matheson Analytcial  Chemist  II 

W.  P.  Matthews  Analytical  Chemist  I 

William  A.  Morgan  Laboratory  Helper 

Fred  P.  Nooe  _____ __ Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

H.  F.  Pickering Analytical  Chemist  I 

Clyde  W.  Roberts Food,  Drugs,  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Bettie  L.  Smith Typist  III 

Wilbur  G.  Sprinkle  Chemist  Trainee 

William  Sylver,  Jr.  Laboratory  Helper 

Robert  T.  Teague,  Jr.  .___ Analytical  Chemist  III 

William  T.  Vick  Analytical  Chemist  I 

James  D.  Watson  Analytical  Chemist  I 

George  R.  Winstead,  III  Analytical  Chemist  1 

William  S.  Worsham  ...  __Chemical  Analyst  I 
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Soil  Testing 

Preston  H.  Reid  ____ Soil  Testing  Director 

Dorothy  T.  Beck Stenographer  HI 

Shirley  S.  Bowling Agricultural  Chemist 

Evelyn  S.  Conyers _ Chemist  II 

Carolyn  0.  Copeland ____ _ Analytical  Chemist  I 

Zoel  W.  Daughtry  Agronomist  I 

Joseph  E.  Douglas  Laboratory  Helper 

Laura  S.  Gilleland  .___ _ ____ Stenographer  II 

Albert  L.  Hatfield  __. _ Agronomist  I 

Audrey  H.  Hayes  __ Clerk  II 

Herman  L.  Hinton  _.__ Laboratory  Helper 

Carolyn  C.  Holt  ___. Stenographer  II 

Yvonne  L.  Hudson  Stenographer  I 

Sarah  P.  Johnson  Agricultural  Chemist 

Ruth  B.  Lewis  Agricultural  Chemist 

Juanita  U.  Matthews  Agricultural  Chemist 

Kathy  D.  Stephenson  ._ Typist  I 

Peggy  J.  Swinson Stenographer  II 

Marilyn  C.  Williams  _ Typist  I 

Sue  P.  Williams Agricultural  Chemist 


Crop  Statistics 

Raymond  R.  Alford,  Jr.  Office  Machine  Operator,  Supervisor  G.  IV 

Mary  S.  Allen  Statistical  Analyst  I 

Phyllis  L.  Boykin  ^Keypunch  Operator  II 

George  T.  Bynum  Statistical  Aide 

Carolyn  R.  Cox  Stenographer  II 

Charlie  H.  Cross,  Jr. Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  III 

Martha  F.  Early  Statistical  Analyst  II 

Terry  M.  Edwards Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  11 

Evelyn  L.  Finch  Vari-Type  Operator  11 

William  B.  Harris Farm  Census  Supervisor 

Kathryn  H.  Hicks Keypunch  Operator  II 

Jewell  B.  Hussey ___. Statistical  Aide 

I  da  L.  King St  a  tistical  Aide 

Minnie  H.  Langley  Veri-Type  Operator  II 

Wayne  S.  Leary __Statistical  Analyst  II 

Florence  C.  Leonard  ...  _Statistical  Aide 

Carrie  Mae  Mann  Statistical  Aide 

Mary  D.  Matthews Statistical  Analyst  I 

Carl  A.  Ouzts _ Statistician  (Agriculture)  GS  12 

Anne  L.  Riker ___ __ ____ Keypunch  Operator  II 

Natalie  R.  Shearin  Statistical  Aide 

Olaf  Wakefield Supervisor  Analytical  (Statistical)  GS  13 


Veterinary 

Thomas  F.  Zweigart,  Jr.  State  Veterinarian 

Josephine  A.  Allen  ____ ___ Stenographer  III 

Grey  P.  Baker Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

John  Dean  Baker  Veterinarian   I 

Johnnie  W.  Barnes  Laboratory  Helper 

Marvin  A.  Batchelob Livestock  Inspector 

Gary  C.  Baucom  Poultry  Specialist  1 

Charles  R.  Border  ...  ^^Veterinarian  I 
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Loren  Buchanan,  Jr.  Veterinarian  I 

Allie  W.  Carter  _ Livestock  Inspector 

Julius  B.  Cashion ___ .(Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ivey  P.  C.  Cashwell  ..__ Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Jesse  J.  Causby  "  _.__ Poultry  Specialist  II 

Edwin  R.  Church  _.__, _ Poultry  Specialist  I 

Kenneth  G.  Church        .._ ____ Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  H.  Clegg  ...__ ......Poultry  Specialist  I 

William  W.  Clements  .___ _____ _ __ Veterinarian  I 

William  F.  Coats Veterinary  Trainee 

Alton  L.  Corbett Livestock  Inspector 

Eugene  C.  Couch , Poultry  Specialist  I 

Nancy  F.  Couey  _. Stenographer  II 

Michael  L.  Cousins  _____ ___  Laboratory  Helper 

Thomas  E.  Crumpler Livestock  Inspector 

Lilly  F.  Daughtry  __ Stenographer  II 

Lynda  K.  Dean  _ Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Guy  E.  Down  Poultry  Specialist  1 

Dewey  M.  Edwards Livestock  Inspector 

L.  J.  Fourie Poultry  Inspection  Supervisor 

James  A.  Frazier  _____ Poultry  Specialist  II 

George  D.  Fuller Livestock  Inspector 

William  B.  Griffin  ..Veterinarian  I 

Julian  E.  Guyton .Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ralph  Hamilton  ____ Veterinarian  I 

Oscar  F.  Hill ..Livestock  Inspector 

George  Hinton __ _ _____ Clerk  I 

George  L.  Hunnicutt Veterinarian  I 

Geneva  C.  Hunt Stenographer  III 

Edward  L.  Johnson __  Laboratory  Helper 

Hubert  F.  JoRnAN  ...Laboratory  Helper 

James  L.  Kearney Laboratory  Helper 

Kenneth  G.  Keenum  Veterinarian  I 

William  W.  Keever Livestock  Inspector 

James  D.  Kelly  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Jimmy  D.  Kelly Poultry  Specialist  I 

Irene  K.  Kilpatrick  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Mary  L.  Kinsaul  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Betty  R.  Liles Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Eunice  G.  Lipham Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Freh  D.  Long  , ..Poultry  Specialist  I 

Thomas  B.  Love  .Poultry  Specialist  I 

Douglas  H.  McFatter _____ ___ ..Poultry  Specialist  I 

Paul  C.  Marley ......Poultry  Specialist  I 

Oren  D.  Massey,  Jr.  .....Poultry  Specialist  I 

Brenda  C.  McAllister  Stenographer  II 

Gary  M.  Medlin Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  R.  Miller  Veterinarian  II 

Oscar  L.  Mooring  _____ .....Poultry  Siiecialist  1 

THEonoRE  M.  Mullmann  ..Veterinarian  I 

David  A.  Munro  _ ______ Veterinarian  I 

Corrine  K.  Murray Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Nadine  R.  Nesbit  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Dorothy  C.  Pate  ....Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Walter  G.  Pearson  ____.......__ _ ._■ Veterinarian  I 

Peter  S.  Penland      _ Poultry  Specialist  1 

Herbert  P.  Perry  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ollie  C.  Pickral ___ Livestock  Inspector 

Clifford  W.  Pittman  __._ ___ Veterinarian  I 

Larue  T.  Pollard ..Medical  Laboratory  Technician  III 

Hugh  M.  Powell  ___ ...Veterinarian  I 

Othell  H.  Price  ..Stenographer  II 
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James  R.  Reedy,  Jr.  ____ Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Lola  S.  Reinckens  Stenographer  II 

Ned  M.  Ross  . _ Veterinarian  I 

Rowland  W.  Rushmore  ___ ...  Veterinarian  I 

Terrell  B.  Ryan Veterinary  Laboratories  Director 

Phil  R.  Sandidge .. Poultry  Specialist  I 

Sudhir  P.  Sahu  Veterinary  Specialist 

Joseph  A.  Schmitz Veterinarian  I 

Carole  L.  Seheult  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

George  W.  Simpson Poultry  Specialist  II 

Carol  V.  Smith  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  III 

Dixie  D.  Southard  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ida  C.  Starling Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Julian  S.  Starr  .....  y eterinarian  I 

Thomas  E.  Staton  ..  V eterinarian  II 

Evelyn  C.  Tribble Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Mary  G.  Van  Horn  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Kenneth  C.  Wilkins Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

Theron  S.  Williams Assistant  State  Veterinarian 

William  R.  Wilson,  Jr.  Veterinarian  I 

John  R.  Woody , '{Poultry  Specialist  I 


Research  Stations 

Cecil  D.  Thomas  Agricultural  Research  Stations  Director 

Elwood  A.  Allen  Maintenance  Mechanic  I 

Graham  E.  Allen Farm  Hand 

Edward  R.  Askew  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  III 

Ennett  K.  Atwood Agricultural  Research  Assistant  III 

Billy  N.  Ayscue . Farm  Superintendent  II 

Warren  H.  Bailey Farm  Superintendent  III 

Wallace  R.  Baker,  Jr. Farm  Superintendent  II 

Freelen  L.  Bare Farm  Hand 

Robert  L.  Batts  ____ ____Farm  Worker 

Elton  Bazemore ._ Farm  Worker 

Linwood  Bazemore,  Jr.  _ Farm  Worker 

George  D.  Betts  Farm  Worker 

Percy  L.  Braswell _ Farm  Hand 

Gene  Britt __  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  IV 

William  K.  Brock Farm  Foreman  II 

Burney  C.  Bullard  Farm  Hand 

Theodore  R.  Burleson,  Jr. Farm  Foreman  II 

Joseph  B.  Cherry  .___ _._ Farm  Worker 

Aubrey  Chesson Farm  Hand 

Samuel  J.  Childs  ^Agricultural  Research  Supervisor  II 

Frances  T.  Cochran  Stenographer  II 

Roger  E.  Collins Agricultural  Research  Supervisor  II 

James  W.  Comstock  _____  ... Farm  Worker 

George  E.  Cowan Farm  Worker 

Gwendolyn  K.  Cox Typist  II 

Rufus  Curtis  ._ . Livestock  Man 

Bernard  R.  Daniel  Maintenance  Mechanic  I 

Jerry  P.  Davis Farm  Worker 

Winston  W.  Davis . Farm  Worker  (Dairy) 

Wallace  J.  Dickens Farm  Superintendent  II 

Lon  D.  Dugger  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  I 

Russell  Dugger  Farm  Worker 

Russell  G.  Dugger  Farm  Worker 

William  J.  Dugger Farm  Worker 
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James  R.  Edwards  ...  _ Farm  Superintendent  111 

Ernest  W.  English ___Farm  Foreman  II 

Roger  D.  Evans Farm  Worker 

James  J.  Fletcher Farm  Worker 

James  W.  George  Farm  Worker 

Billy  J.  Greene Farm  Worker 

Thomas  E.  Harper Farm  Worker 

Bernice  H.  Harrell Stenographer  II 

Garfield  Harris Farm  Foreman  II 

Billy  G.  Hawkins  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  II 

Hiram  Hawkins  __ Farm  Hand 

Alice  J.  Honeycutt  Stenographer  III 

Moses  Jr.  Hornes Farm  Hand 

Horace  G.  Hudson General  Utility  Man 

1  eRoy  Jones _____ __„  Farm  Hand 

Richard  0.  Jones _ ____ Farm  Worker 

Paton  H.  Kelley  ____  Administrative  Officer  II 

Merle  R.  King Agricultural  Research  Supervisor  II 

Ruth  O.  Lane Typist  I 

Winston  Lee,  Jr. _Farm  Worker 

Anne  Y.  Lentz  _ Stenographer  II 

Robert  A.  Lewis Farm  Foreman  II 

Charles  H.  Luton Farm  Foreman  II 

Willie  L.  McCaden  _____ _____ Farm  Hand 

Wilson  C.  McCaden  Farm  Worker 

Hayes  L.  McClure  ____ _ Farm  Worker  II 

Walker  W.  McNeill  Agricultural  Research  Supervisor  II 

Clyde  Z.  McSwain,  Jr. Farm  Superintendent  III 

Jacob  B.  Matthews  Livestock  Man 

Paul  D.  Matthews _ Farm  Worker 

Jessie  W.  Morris  ___ _ Farm  Worker 

Lonnie  Moshy,  Jr.  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  I 

Lena  Mae  Neaves Stenographer  I 

Melvin  L.  Oliver ___ ___ _ Farm  Worker 

James  M.  Peace Farm  Hand 

Thomas  E.  Perry  ___ Farm  Foreman  II 

George  H.  Powers Farm  Hand 

Ben  D.  Rackley  _  Farm  Worker 

Charles  G.  Reagan  Livestock  Man 

Oliver  Rice  Livestock  Man 

LeRoy  Rich  _ _ ___ Farm  Worker 

t  heoi.ore  R.  Rich . __Farm  Worker 

Acie  C.  Rivenbark  Farm  Hand 

Alvin  W.  Rivenbark  ..._ Livestock  Man 

Charles  W.  Roscoe  ____ __. .Farm,  Hand 

John  D.  Roten Agricultural  Research  Assistant  I 

Claude  S.  Roupe Farm  Worker 

John  Sasser,  Jr.  Farm  Foreman  II 

George  Severt  Farm  Worker 

Julia  L.  Skinner  ___ _ Typist  I 

Homer  G.  Smith  _ _ Livestock  Man 

John  W.  Smith ___ Farm  Superintendent  II 

Jean  W.  Spruill Stenographer  I 

Thilbert  A.  Suggs Agricultural  Research  Assistant  IV 

Jessie  W.  Sumner Farm  Superintendent  II 

Henry  M.  Tallardy  _ Clerk  III 

Dan  L.  Taylor  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  III 

James  C.  Taylor Farm  Foreman  II 

John  H.  Thomas  ___  _ General  Utility  Man 

Levy  C.  Todd  ._  Farm  Worker 
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Dana  F.  Tugman Farm  Superintendent  II 

Earl  E.  Vickery  _  Farm  Worker 

Johnnie  K.  Ward Farm  Hand 

Wallace  M.  West _____Farm  Worker 

Randolph  Whitley  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  III 

James  H.  Williams  Farm  Hand 

B.  L.  Williams Stenographer  II 

Thomas  R.  Yakski Farm  Hand 


Museum  of  Natural  History 

William  L.  Hamnett  Museum  of  Natural  Science  Director 

Ludie  V.  Ashe  ._ Maid 

Hezekiah  Goodson  Janitor 

Grace  R.  John _____Stenographer  II 

Charles  H.  Leibrandt  Taxidermist 

William  M.  Palmer Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  I 

Sara  Dean  Prince Clerk  II 

Robert  A.  Talley  Messenger 

Eugene  T.  Upchurch Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  II 

James  F.  Vester  Cabinetmaker 

Mary  M.  Weathers  Stenographer  1 

Carolyn  H.  Wyland  ___Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  Trainee 


Food  Distribution 

Jay  P.  Davis,  Jr.  Commodity  Distribution  Director 

Samuel  T.  Avera Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Raymond  M.  Chadwick Stock  Clerk  II 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel Commodity  Distribution  Assistant  Director 

Gladys  R.  Dudley  Stenographer  III 

Robert  B.  Dunn Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Robert  B.  Godwin  Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

David  S.  Griffin  Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Catherine  S.  Holden Typist  II 

Dorothy  C.  Hill Accounting  Clerk  II 

Don  M.  Honeycutt _.Stock  Clerk  II 

James  M.  Hunter,  Jr.  Warehouse  Manager  I 

Barbara  F.  King  Stenographer  II 

Betty  J.  Lindley  Accounting  Clerk  II 

Cecil  L.  Morris Warehouse  Manager  I 

Nellie  M.  Sanders Accounting  Clerk  I 

Walter  M.  Sawyer Administrative  Officer  I 


Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

John  I.  Moore Director,  Weights  &  Measures,  Gasolina  &  Oil  Inspection 

Carey  M.  Ashley  Agricultural  Chemist 

Milton  Barefoot  Gasoline  d-  Oil  Inspector 

Laura  H.  Bryant Stenographer  II 

Carolyn  F.  Bunn  Stenographer  II 

Judith  H.  Card  Stenographer  I 

Robert  F.  Comer  Liquified  Gasoline  Inspector 

Jack  C.  Connolly,  II  Agricultural  Chemist 

Milton  Converse  Liquified  Gasoline  Engineer 

Marshall  D.  Cox Agricultural  Chemist 
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Joseph  Denton ____ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Paul  H.  Etheridge Agricultural  Chemist 

Alicegrae  F.  Ferreix  Accounting  Clerk  III 

Jean  S.  Gary  .___ ___ ... Agricultural  Chemist 

Roy  B.  Hallman _ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Elliot  Harrison  .._ Laboratory  Helper 

Joseph  M.  Harrell  ____ Agricultural  Chemist 

Hugh  F.  Hayes  ._ ... _Chemist  II 

Thomas  R.  Hayes Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Harace  E.  Herman  Liquified  Gasoline  Inspector 

Connie  B.  Hines,  Sr. Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Ira  G.  Holloway  Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Arthur  B.  Hutchins Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Edwin  H.  Hutchins  Chemist  II 

Herman  L.  Jones Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Harold  U.  Kinder  .._. Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Curtis  R.  Lindsay  ..Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

T.  Paul  Lopp _.__ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  H.  McCarver  Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

John  L.  McLaughlin  Agricultural  Chemist 

Robert  E.  Mullen  __. Agricultural  Chemist 

W.  T.  O'Briant  ____ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Thomas  F.  Oder ._ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Dean  E.  Padgett Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Douglas  M.  Pait  ..__ ....Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Marie  W.  Perry  _ Agricultural  Chemist 

Kermit  S.  Price Agricultural  Chemist 

Edsel  H.  Privette  _.._ Weight  &  Measures  Inspector 

Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  Jr.  Agricultural  Chemist 

Clyde  W.  Reeves _ ....Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

James  R.  Rivers Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Joseph  C.  Roebuck  .___ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Frank  L.  Rouse  _. Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Daniel  W.  Rudy,  Jr. Agricultural  Chemist 

David  W.  Sanders  .___ .. Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Adam  D.  Scott ___. Agricultural  Chemist 

H.  L.  Shankle ... Analytical  Chemist  II 

J.  T.  Shaw ... .Chemist  II 

Harry  W.  Shelton Agricultural  Chemist 

Ray  D.  Sigmon Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Clarence  D.  Simpson  Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Koy  S.  Smith _ ____ , Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  M.  Smith  Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

David  B.  Spivey Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Alton  P.  Stocks _?__ ...Liquifield  Gasoline  Inspector 

Ralph  G.  Thornburg Agricultural  Chemist 

James  E.  Turpin Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Earl  E.  Vaughn Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

William  D.  Vick  Agricultural  Chemist 

Worth  E.  Williams  Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Gordon  S.  Young ___ Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 


State  Warehouse  Fund 

William  G.  Parham,  Jr.  Ware7iott.se  System  Superintendent 

Nancy  A.  Blinson  Stenographer  II 

Frances  L.  O'Neal Stenographer  III 

Norman  M.  Seagroves  __.  ....Warehouse  Examiner 
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Cooperative  Inspection  Service 

Bobby  G.  Byrd  _ Marketing  Specialist  I 

James  M.  Clark Marketing  Specialist  II 

Edward  L.  Coleman Marketing  Specialist  I 

Larry  S.  Deal Marketing  Specialist  II 

Grover  H.  Dean __ Marketing  Specialist  I 

Billie  A.  Puller ^Stenographer  HI 

Helen  J.  Parrish Accounting  Clerk  11 

Kenneth  L.  Perry  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Eldridge  C.  Price  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Samuel  G.  Rand Marketing  Specialist  II 


Structural  Pest  Control 

Rudolph  E.  Howell __ Pest  Control  Director 

Tyrone  S.  Bullard Pest  Control  Inspector 

Norman  R.  Howell Pest  Control  Inspector  Supervisor 

Sandra  C.  Johnson  Stenographer  II 

Kenneth  Lee Pest  Control  Inspector 

Jimmy  D.  Raynor Pest  Control  Inspector 

Billy  R.  West Pest  Control  Inspector 


Credit  Union  Supervision 

W.  V.  Didawick  Credit  Union  Administrator 

Shirley  T.  Coats  Stenographer  II 

Edgar  L.  Grier,  Jr. Fiscal  Examiner  III 

Joseph  M.  Jones  Fiscal  Examiner  III 

Larry  G.  Norris Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Howard  L.  Pijahn Fiscal  Examiner  III 

William  B.  Stovall  Fiscal  Examiner  11 

Edwin  C.  Swartz Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Richard  B.  Telfair,  Jr.  Fiscal  Examiner  III 


Operation  of  Farmers  Market 

Charles  G.  Murray Manager 

Gail  S.  Partin Stenographer  III 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  James  A.  Graham 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Each  biennium  brings  new  responsibilities,  new  problems,  new 
challenges  and  new  opportunities,  as  well  as  many  accomplish- 
ments and  goals  achieved.  For  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  multiplicity  of  all  of  these. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem,  categorically  speaking,  has 
been  that  of  trying  to  meet  increasing  demands  without  com- 
parable increase  in  financial,  physical  or  human  resources.  While 
the  work  of  each  of  the  19  divisions  of  the  department  is  very 
diverse,  there  is  a  definite  link  between  them;  and  most  of  the 
problems  encountered  are  common  to  all  divisions  at  least  in 
nature. 

The  many  consumer  protection  programs  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  department  have  been  continuing  for  years.  However, 
during  this  biennium  there  has  been  increased  demands  on  these 
particular  services  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  sharply  increased 
technologies  and  sciences  involved  in  the  production  of  most 
consumer  products  today.  The  other  has  been  considerably  more 
activity  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  consumers,  much  of  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  in  this  state  have  not  previously 
been  organized  and  have  not  generally  made  themselves  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  services  provided  for  them,  although  the  in- 
formation has  been  repeatedly  publicized.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  currently  unmet  needs,  or  only  partially  met  needs,  in  this 
area  of  our  work  which  must  be  emphasized  in  this  report. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  currently  is  for  an  analytical 
services  laboratory,  building,  equipment,  and  staff  to  carry  on 
not  only  the  consumer  protection  laboratory  work  now  being 
done  but  to  expand  this  work  and  add  new  lines  of  work  to  it. 
Administration  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  alone  de- 
mands more  and  increasingly  complex  laboratory  procedures. 
Also  analyses  and  testing  which  had  their  origin  in  farmers' 
needs  now  have  in  addition  consumer  protection  aspects  which 
place  an  increasing  burden  on  the  laboratories  now  operated. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  even  in  such  areas  of  work 
as  our  veterinary  diagnostic  laboratories  perform,  the  consumer 
has  an  important  stake.  Farmers  have  so  much  invested  in  their 
operations,  and  their  profit  margins  are  so  narrow,  that  they 
must  have  laboratory  test  results  and  have  them  quickly  if  our 
state  is  to  continue  to  expand  in  livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  other  areas  of  agricultural  production.  This  is 
essential  for  our  consumers  to  get  better  and  cheaper  products 
than  if  our  farmers  were  forced  out  of  business  and  more  and 
more  of  these  commodities  had  to  be  imported  from  other  states. 

Research  has  provided  farmers  with  many  important  tools 
for  more  efficient  operation  and  means  for  reducing  their  pro- 
duction costs.  However,  a  farmer  cannot  intelligently  use  these 
tools  without  many  kinds  of  laboratory  service  testing  to  pro- 
vide him  with  information  as  to  the  conditions  on  his  individual 
farm  or  even  an  individual  field.  For  example,  a  farmer  needs 
to  know  that  the  food  or  forage  he  buys  has  not  been  sprayed 
with  some  pesticide  that  will  show  up  in  the  form  of  residues  in 
the  meat  or  milk  which  would  ban  the  sale  of  his  production, 
sometimes  for  many  months. 

Similarly,  to  help  reduce  his  production  costs  and  fully  utilize 
his  physical  resources,  a  livestock  or  poultry  producer  needs  to 
grow  some  of  his  own  feed  on  his  own  land.  However,  this  must 
be  supplemented  with  commercially  produced  feed  concentrates ; 
and  unless  a  farmer  can  obtain  tests  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  feed  and  forage  he  has  produced,  he  does 
not  know  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  feed  concentrates  he  must 
buy  to  supplement  what  he  produces  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
feed  conversion  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  All  of  these  matters 
affect  consumer  prices  in  the  market  place. 

Likewise,  a  farmer  needs  to  know  if  he  has  nematodes  in  his 
soil  and  what  particular  kind  of  nematodes  they  are  so  that  he 
can  know  whether  he  must  spend  money  to  fumigate  to  produce 
a  particular  crop,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  crop  failure. 

The  department  had  in  its  budget  request  for  the  1967-69 
biennium  funds  for  building,  equipping  and  staffing,  this  kind 
of  analytical  services  laboratory.  Unfortunately,  the  money  was 
not  appropriated  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  needs  have 
become  even  more  acutely  urgent.  The  request  is  again  being 
made  of  the  1969  legislature,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  and  of 
urgent  necessity  to  every  citizen  of  North  Carolina. 
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Problems  and  Accomplishments 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  section  of  the  report  to  list  all  of 
the  problems  and  accomplishments  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium.  Details  of  these  are  covered  in  the  indi- 
vidual division  reports  which  follow.  However,  it  is  advisable 
to  list  here  some  of  these  which  afford  good  illustrations,  par- 
ticularly at  the  administration  level. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco,  the  backbone  of  this  state's  agricultural  and  overall 
economy,  has  had  problems  which  came  to  a  head  all  at  once  dur- 
ing this  biennium. 

An  important  step  toward  solving  the  problems  was  made 
when  growers  voted  to  adopt  the  acreage-poundage  quota  system 
first  put  into  effect  in  1965.  A  result  of  this  was  reduction  in 
stocks  to  more  reasonable  amounts.  However,  not  all  of  the 
needed  improvements  could  be  put  into  the  effect  in  one  season. 
The  vote  on  the  acreage-poundage  quotas  came  late  in  the  season 
and  as  a  result  some  farmers  were  not  able  to  adjust  their  pro- 
duction to  this  immediately. 

In  that  1965-66  season,  North  Carolina  growers  undermarketed 
their  quotas  by  a  net  total  of  more  than  56  million  pounds  and 
in  1966-67  by  almost  43  million  pounds.  But  in  the  1967-68 
season,  they  sold  their  undermarketings  from  the  two  previous 
seasons  and  32  million  pounds  in  excess  of  their  current  quotas. 

Meantime,  growers  continued  to  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  and  labor  costs  in  particular.  Limited  loose-leaf 
sales  were  first  extended  to  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  in  1962. 
Our  growers  found  it  paid  to  sell  untied  tobacco,  even  with  a 
small  price  differential,  as  this  was  more  than  offset  by  labor 
costs  for  preparing  tied  leaf  for  the  market.  They  clamored  for 
the  privilege  of  selling  untied  leaf  throughout  the  marketing 
season. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  extended  the  loose-leaf 
selling  time  to  the  first  95  hours  of  selling  time.  This  action, 
together  with  a  bumper  crop  and  under-marketing  from  previous 
years,  caused  growers  to  rush  to  market  with  more  untied  leaf. 
Also  many  growers  feel  that  the  earlier  they  market  the  better 
the  price  they  get  and,  in  addition,  many  are  in  need  of  ready 
cash  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvesting  begins. 
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As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors,  the  1967-68  marketing 
season  has  been  consistently  described  as  "congested"  or  "cha- 
otic." 

Re-drying  facilities  were  insufficient  to  handle  the  large  quan- 
tities brought  to  market  in  the  early  selling  days.  Selling  time 
was  also  insufficient,  and  growers'  trucks  were  backed  up  for 
blocks  around  the  warehouses,  with  some  producers  having  to 
stay  with  their  trucks  as  long  as  three  or  four  days. 

Buyers  found  it  difficult  to  handle  tobacco  that  was  not  pre- 
sheeted  and  insisted  that  such  a  system  be  in  effect  for  the  1967- 
68  season.  They  also  complained  that  the  200-pound  basket 
maximum  resulted  in  co-mingling  of  grades  by  warehousemen 
to  bring  their  baskets  up  to  full  weight  in  order  to  sell  as  many 
pounds  as  possible  in  the  allotted  time. 

So  disturbed  and  upset  was  every  segment  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry from  the  grower  to  the  tobacco  processors  that  during 
the  winter  of  1967-68  I  invited  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
from  all  of  the  flue-cured  states  to  meet  with  me  and  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  with  the  various  segments  of  the  tobacco 
industry  to  try  to  work  out  recommendations  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

At  our  final  meeting  on  January  16  the  Commissioners  drew  up 
and  approved  a  number  of  recommendations  as  follows : 

"1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  the  present  Flue 
Cured  Marketing  Committee  with  representation  from  growers, 
warehousemen  and  buying  companies. 

"2.  This  Marketing  Committee  is  hereby  requested  to  develop 
a  marketing  plan  for  the  flue  cured  tobacco  for  1968  for  consid- 
eration by  the  various  segments  of  the  industry. 

"3.    In  this  marketing  plan  we  recommend : 

" —  That  the  allocation  of  warehouse  sales  be  on  a  poundage- 
basket  basis  at  76,000  pounds  per  hour  of  allotted  selling  time, 
per  set  of  buyers  with  a  maximum  of  500  baskets  per  hour,  and 
a  maximum  of  200  pounds  per  basket,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
mixing  and  co-mingling  of  tobacco  at  the  warehouse. 

" —  That  the  flow  of  tobacco  through  the  auction  system  be 
regulated  at  the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  properly  move  and 
process  it.  Provision  should  be  made  for  adjustments  in  this 
rate  of  flow  as  needed  during  the  marketing  season. 

" —  That  a  rigid  system  of  administering  the  poundage  allot- 
ted to  warehouses  be  implemented. 
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" —  That  a  reasonable  plan  of  pre-sheeting  be  implemented 
for  the  1968  marketing  season. 

" —  That  markets  be  provided  in  the  several  belts  when  the 
crop  is  ready  to  market — thus  increasing  the  incentive  for  grow- 
ers to  sell  their  tobacco  in  the  belt  where  it  is  grown. 

" —  That  a  performance  system  be  implemented  in  each  belt 
to  increase  the  freedom  for  growers  to  choose  between  markets 
and  warehouses  within  the  same  belt. 

"4.  It  is  generally  felt  that  a  Federal  Marketing  Order  to 
regulate  the  flue  cured  market  should  be  considered  only  after  all 
other  possible  avenues  have  been  explored. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  recommendations,  it  is  further  rec- 
ommended that: 

"(1)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  several  flue  cured 
producing  states  strictly  enforce  present  weight  tolerances  and 
strive  toward  more  uniformity  in  these  tolerances  between 
states. 

"(2)  The  warehouse  industry  improve  the  lighting  and  sani- 
tation conditions  in  warehouses  and  in  some  instances  improve 
facilities  for  loadng  tobacco  out  of  warehouses. 

"(3)  Warehousemen  and  growers  follow  a  voluntary  booking 
system  for  1968  that  will  afford  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  warehouse  sales  time  to  growers." 

Meantime,  a  number  of  public  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  place 
tobacco  under  a  federal  marketing  order  were  held  throughout 
the  flue-cured  area.  There  was  so  much  controversy,  and  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  marketing  order  that  Secretary  Free- 
man decided  to  defer  acting  on  this  until  after  the  1968-69  mar- 
keting season.  He  did,  however,  extend  the  sale  of  untied  tobacco 
throughout  the  entire  1968-69  marketing  season. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  coming  out  of  the  series 
of  meetings  of  Commissioners,  the  following  improvements  have 
been  initiated  for  the  1968-69  season. 

1.  A  pre-sheeting  system  to  improve  the  handling  of  loose-leaf 
tobacco,  with  approval  for  using  the  same  system  for  handling 
tied  tobacco. 

2.  Allotment  of  selling  time  to  warehouses  on  a  poundage- 
basket  basis.  Sales  will  be  based  on  76,000  pounds  per  set  of 
buyers,  with  a  limit  per  hour  of  500  baskets  not  weighing  over 
200  pounds  each.  This  will  permit  an  average  basket  weight  of 
152  pounds  and  still  enable  warehousemen  to  sell  their  quota. 
Consequently  it  should  eliminate  the  co-mingling  of  grades  to 
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build  up  pounds  per  basket  to  the  200  pound  weight. 

3.  The  use  by  most  warehousemen  of  a  voluntary  booking 
system.  Impartially  administered,  this  system  will  permit  ware- 
housemen to  tell  growers  when  they  can  put  their  tobacco  on  the 
warehouse  floor  and  not  force  them  to  wait  long,  weary  hours  in 
line  as  they  had  to  do  last  year. 

4.  The  expansion  of  processing  and  storage  facilities.  This 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  flue-cured  quotas  are  less  this 
year  than  last,  should  further  reduce  market  congestion. 

5.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Florida,  Georgia  and  Bor- 
der Belt  markets  opened  simultaneously,  eliminating  long  hauls 
to  get  tobacco  on  the  earliest  possible  market. 

As  this  report  is  written,  the  1968  flue-cured  marketing  sea- 
son has  been  open  for  more  than  a  week  and  many  improvements 
are  noted.  The  marketing  seems  to  be  proceeding  smoothly.  It 
is  possible  there  will  be  some  congestion  later  on  in  the  season. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  problem  can  be  solved  in  one 
marketing  season.  But,  in  my  opinion,  so  many  major  improve- 
ments have  been  made  this  year  that  these  will  serve  as  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  permanently  a  smooth  marketing 
operation. 

Meantime  some  of  the  problems  involved  are  for  the  need  for 
a  better  packaging  method  for  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  and  our 
tobacco  marketing  specialists  are  working  with  other  agencies 
and  other  states  in  experimentation  to  find  a  way  for  handling 
the  untied  leaf  which  will  be  practicable  for  the  grower  and  con- 
venient for  buyers. 

Plant  Pests 

Among  the  problems  which  have  plagued  us  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  two  crop  pests  which  posed  serious  threats 
to  important  agricultural  industries  in  the  state.  One  of  these, 
Peanut  Stunt  Virus,  has  resulted  in  an  embargo  on  our  seed 
peanuts  in  states  to  the  south  of  us  and  the  department  has  been 
engaged  in  survey  work  to  determine  the  extent  of  acreage  in- 
fested with  the  virus  and  to  work  with  the  research  agencies  in 
attempting  to  find  measures  for  overcoming  this  problem. 

The  second  pest,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  state 
in  1967,  was  the  Sweet  Potato  Weevil.  Immediately  regulatory 
measures  and  quarantines  were  put  into  effect  which  are  result- 
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ing  in  the  eradication  of  this  pest  and  it  is  hoped  that  quarantines 
can  be  lifted  in  all  areas  of  the  state  by  the  end  of  the  1968 
season. 


Dairy  Industry 

The  dairy  processing  industry  has  been  moving  more  towards 
processing  a  variety  of  articles  other  than  milk  in  an  attempt  to 
overcome  some  of  the  competition  they  are  experiencing  from 
synthetic  dairy  products  and  similar  foods.  Repeatedly,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  requested  by  the  dairy  industry 
to  adopt  definitions  for  new  products  which  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  process,  or  to  revise  existing  regulations. 

There  has  also  been  some  confusion  and  resentment  because 
so  many  of  the  states  surrounding  us  and  even  many  counties 
in  North  Carolina  have  adopted  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code.  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  North  Carolina 
dairy  regulations  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  with  those  in 
surrounding  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  maximum  benefit 
to  both  producers  and  processors  in  this  State,  I  appointed  a 
dairy  regulations  study  committee  to  review  all  the  department's 
regulations  relating  to  that  industry. 

To  that  committee  I  appointed  representatives  of  all  segments 
of  the  dairy  industry,  as  well  as  control  officials  in  this  depart- 
ment and  members  of  the  food  industries  department  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  University.  This  committee  has  had  a  number 
of  meetings  and  the  head  of  our  dairy  division  has,  at  their  re- 
quest, made  an  extensive  survey  of  requirements  of  other  states 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  committee  has  completed  a 
major  portion  of  its  work  and  its  recommendations  will  probably 
be  advertised  for  a  public  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture sometime  during  the  coming  winter. 


Hog  Cholera 

As  we  have  progressed  in  our  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram, it  seemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  work 
with  our  state  veterinarian  in  implementing  the  early  eradica- 
tion of  this  costly  disease.  In  the  fall  of  1966,  I  appointed  a 
special  Hog  Cholera  Advisory  Control  and  Eradication  Regula- 
tory Committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  pork  producers, 
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extension  veterinarians,  the  Pork  Producers  Association,  pure- 
bred swine  producers,  state  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, two  veterinarians  in  private  practice,  the  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Meat  Packers  Association,  and  a  representative 
of  the  public  livestock  markets,  among  others.  This  committee 
has  worked  very  effectively  in  advising  and  assisting  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  eradication  program  has  now  moved  into  Phase 
III.  The  year  1972  is  the  target  date  for  complete  eradication 
of  this  disease  in  North  Carolina. 


Marketing 

In  my  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  1964-66  biennium,  I 
stated  that  a  major  characteristic  of  the  department's  work  in 
that  two-year  period  was  "accent  on  marketing."  Certainly  this 
accent  or  emphasis  on  marketing  has  not  only  continued  but  has 
been  accelerated  during  the  biennium  currently  under  review. 
Reorganization  of  the  Markets  Division,  which  was  under  way 
at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  has  been  completed  and  is  permit- 
ting more  effective  work  toward  finding  new  and  expanded  mar- 
kets for  our  North  Carolina  agricultural  products  as  well  as  for 
the  North  Carolina  processed  products  from  raw  materials  pro- 
duced on  our  farms. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  I  initiated  an  award  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  North  Carolina  Produce  Industry.  This  award  is 
given  annually  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  branch  of 
the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  to  the  firm 
which  has  done  the  most  to  highlight  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry  in  this  state.  This  competition  has  already  stimu- 
lated interest  among  the  state's  produce  dealers  in  promoting  our 
own  state  products,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  have  even 
greater  impact  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture participated  in  the  American  Festival  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
The  exhibit  which  was  shipped  to  Tokyo,  included  tobacco,  soy- 
beans, sweetpotato  flakes,  country  ham,  chickens,  and  turkeys; 
all  products  in  which  Japanese  buyers  had  expressed  a  particular 
interest.  The  invitation  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
to  sponsor  an  exhibit  there  was  the  result  of  much  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  our 
Markets  Division  personnel  and  was  made  possible  by  funds  pro- 
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vided  by  Governor  Moore  and  the  Council  of  State. 

During  the  exhibition  itself,  North  Carolina  commodities  total- 
ing more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  were  actually 
ordered  or  contracted  for.  This  is  merely  the  beginning  of  our 
trade  expansion  in  Japan  as  a  result  of  our  exhibit  and  the  sam- 
ples of  our  foods  which  were  given  to  visitors  at  the  festival.  For 
example,  work  on  behalf  of  the  National  Turkey  Federation 
which  had  been  continuing  for  some  time,  and  the  samples  of  tur- 
keys which  were  given  out  at  the  Festival,  have  combined  to 
sharply  increase  the  popularity  of  this  item  in  Japan.  Currently 
it  is  reported  that  turkey  is  becoming  as  much  a  tradition  for 
wedding  feasts  in  Japan  as  it  is  for  our  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas dinners  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1967,  the  department  purchased  a  30- 
foot  mobile  exhibit  trailer  for  use  by  the  Markets  Division  pro- 
motion section  and  agricultural  commodity  groups  to  exhibit  and 
promote  North  Carolina  grown  and  processed  foods.  During  the 
first  season  from  September  of  1967  until  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  this  trailer  had  been  visited  by  approximately  125,- 
000  people.  During  the  current  season,  beginning  with  Food 
Products  Month  in  July  and  continuing  through  the  fair  season, 
it  is  expected  that  fully  twice  that  many  people  will  be  visiting 
and  seeing  all  the  varieties  of  products  which  are  available  in 
North  Carolina.  Meantime  in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  interior 
of  the  trailer  was  remodeled  and  segmented  for  easier  and  more 
meaningful  viewing  on  the  part  of  visitors. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium,  a  kitchen  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  building  was  nearing  completion  for  use  by  our  two 
home  economists  in  testing  and  creating  recipes  using  North 
Carolina  grown  products,  and  also  for  preparing  foods  which 
these  home  economists  use  in  frequent  television  shows.  The 
kitchen  was  made  possible  by  donations  of  equipment  from  the 
three  electric  power  companies  in  this  area. 

Other  activities  in  the  area  of  promotion  include  participation 
on  the  part  of  both  our  promotions  and  publicity  staff  in  such 
events  as  North  Carolina  Broiler  Month,  North  Carolina  Food 
Products  Month,  the  annual  North  Carolina  Blueberry  Festival; 
and  we  in  the  department  have  continued  to  be  active  in  partici- 
pation and  promotion  of  the  Governor's  annual  retail  food  award 
to  the  chains  and  independent  grocers  doing  the  most  outstanding 
job  of  selling  and  promoting  North  Carolina  products. 
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Western  N.  C.  Agricultural  Center 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Center  at  Asheville  was  completed  and  formally 
dedicated  on  August  22  of  that  year. 

The  planning  for  the  above  named  center  was  started  prior  to 
the  1963  General  Assembly.  The  original  request  for  the  facility 
was  for  $200,000,  but  only  one  half  of  this  amount  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  1962  General  Assembly.  The  late  Commissioner 
Ballentine  appointed  a  committee  to  decide  where  this  facility 
would  be  located  among  the  18  western-most  counties.  In  the 
meantime,  the  city  of  Asheville  donated  a  25  acre  site  near  the 
Asheville  airport.  This  donation  was  very  valuable  because  the 
original  appropriation  was  not  enough  to  construct  the  needed 
facility.  However,  the  project  had  to  be  delayed  until  the  1965 
General  Assembly  could  enact  legislation  to  enable  the  state  to 
accept  the  25-acre  site. 

After  the  site  was  legally  obtained,  plans  were  begun  by  Six 
Associates,  Inc.  of  Asheville.  The  high  rise  in  building  construc- 
tion made  it  more  difficult  to  build  the  facility  needed.  A  request 
was  made  to  Governor  Moore  to  provide  assistance  in  grading 
and  paving  of  the  access  road  as  well  as  grading  and  stabilizing 
the  parking  lots.  The  Governor  aided  greatly  by  granting  this 
request,  but  the  project  was  further  delayed  by  trying  to  obtain 
a  portion  of  these  funds  through  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  finally  pro- 
vided some  assistance  to  the  construction  cost  of  the  access  road. 

The  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1967  and  it  con- 
sists of  a  large  exhibit  barn  50  feet  by  250  feet  and  a  concrete 
block  show  arena  type  building  approximately  80  feet  square 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  approximately  450  people. 

The  facility  was  dedicated  in  August  of  1967  and  is  now  in  use. 
The  Agriculture  Center  is  used  for  various  livestock  events  for 
4-H  Club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  Members,  for  purebred 
cattle  sales  and  show,  educational  meetings,  agricultural  field 
days,  demonstrations,  exhibitions,  etc. 

The  1967  General  Assembly  appropriated  $25,000  for  a  Youth 
Center  to  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Center.  This  building  will  be  a  dormitory  type 
building  approximately  30  feet  by  60  feet  which  will  provide 
youth  groups  a  place  to  spend  the  night  while  participating  in 
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events  held  at  the  facility.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a  site  to  hold 
agricultural  meetings.  It  is  now  in  the  final  planning  stages  by 
an  architect. 

Structural  Pest  Control 

A  significant  accomplishment  during  this  biennium  was  the 
revision  of  the  North  Carolina  Structural  Pest  Control  Law.  The 
new  law  brought  it  under  one  authority.  Divided  authority  under 
the  old  law  had  made  its  administration  cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive. The  new  law  also  provided  collection  of  fees  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  law  effectively.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation  a 
Structural  Pest  Control  Division  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  added  to  the  organizational  structure  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  new  division  was  organized  immediately  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  headed  by  Rudolph  E.  Howell  who  had  been 
supervising  inspector  of  structural  control  work  under  the  former 
Structural  Pest  Control  Commission.  With  the  funds  and  au- 
thority provided  by  the  amended  legislation  this  work  is  afford- 
ing consumers  the  protection  intended  for  them.  Violators  have 
been  prosecuted  and  convicted. 

The  treatment  of  buildings  for  wood  destroying  insects  and 
other  organisms  is  an  area  of  work  in  which  the  consumer  is  par- 
ticularly vulnerable,  because  very  few  are  able  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  treatment  is  either  needed  or  has  been  per- 
formed after  it  has  been  paid  for.  Unqualified,  fly-by-night 
operators  can  collect  large  sums  of  money  to  treat  property  which 
either  had  no  need  for  it,  or  which  was  charged  for  but  not  prop- 
erly treated.  The  North  Carolina  Structural  Pest  Control  Law 
requires  those  engaged  in  such  work  to  be  licensed  after  taking 
examinations  to  prove  their  qualifications. 

N.  C.  State  Fair 

The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  has  made  great  progress  in  this 
biennium  both  in  terms  of  participation  in,  and  excellence  of, 
the  annual  exhibitions  and  in  terms  of  improvements  to  physical 
facilities,  most  of  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  Fair's 
own  revenues.  There  is,  however,  need  for  general  fund  appro- 
priations to  build  a  new,  up-to-date  exhibit  building  on  the  fair- 
grounds to  replace  old  highway  buildings  which  were  accepted 
by  the  fair  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  torn  down 
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a  number  of  years  ago  to  permit  straightening  of  the  highway  at 
that  point.  Need  for  the  new  exhibit  building  becomes  more 
acute  with  each  passing  year  and  funds  for  this  are  included  in 
the  department's  capital  improvement  budget  requests. 

Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 

Another  important  accomplishment  during  this  biennium  was 
the  formal  opening  and  dedication  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame.  This  took  place  on  February  23,  1967.  The  principal 
dedication  address  was  given  by  Dr.  I.  O.  Schaub,  former  Dean 
of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State  University  and  a  prime 
mover  in  sponsoring  the  legislation  which  created  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Governor  Dan  Moore  also  spoke,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Robert  W.  Scott  whose  father  was  one  of  the  honorees  gave  the 
response  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  those  enshrined  at  this 
dedication  ceremony,  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  Honor  Roll  was  pre- 
sented by  Alonzo  C.  Edwards,  member  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  Board 
of  Directors. 

Eight  persons  were  enshrined  at  this  opening  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.    They  were: 

Dr.  Leonidas  LaFayette  Polk  (1837-1892),  North  Carolina's 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  founder  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  and  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  and  Industrial  Union. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe  (1881-1964)  noted  agricultural  leader,  editor 
and  author. 

Dr.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  (1867-1957),  who  introduced  and 
established  home  demonstration  work  in  North  Carolina.  She 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  awarded  this  honor. 

L.  Y.  Ballentine  (1899-1964),  who  was  for  15  years  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  for  North  Carolina,  after  having  served 
for  eight  years  on  the  Wake  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
four  terms  as  State  Senator  and  a  four-year  term  as  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Benentt  (1881-1960),  internationally  known  as 
"father  of  soil  conservation."  A  prime  mover  in  establishing 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  he  became  its  first  chief  in  1935, 
and  served  in  that  post  until  October,  1951,  when  he  became  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  held  the  latter 
position  until  his  retirement  in  1952. 

W.  Kerr  Scott  (1896-1958),  who  served  agriculture  as  county 
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agent,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  North  Carolina  for  12  years,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  for 
four  years,  and  had  been  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  for 
four  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

R.  Flake  Shaw  (1889-1957),  who  served  for  12  years  on  Guil- 
ford County  Board  of  Commissioners,  seven  years  on  the  state 
committee  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program,  and  17 
years  as  executive  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Thomas  Everett  Browne  (1881-1965),  leader  in  establishing 
the  4-H  Club  movement  and  the  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  North  Carolina's  vocational  education  program ; 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  North  Carolina,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanical  Arts  (now  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity) . 

Since  the  dedication,  two  more  persons  have  been  named  to 
the  honored  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame.    They  are: 

Benjamin  Wesley  Kilgore  (1867-1943),  and  Jasper  Edgar 
Winslow,  (1881-1958).  Dr.  Kilgore,  born  in  Mississippi,  came 
to  North  Carolina  in  1889  and  served  as  state  chemist  for  44 
years.  He  was  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  first  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  He  also  served  as  Dean  of  Agriculture  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  (now  North  Carolina  State 
University),  helped  to  organize  the  Progressive  Farmer,  and 
was  a  director  of  that  magazine  for  42  years. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  an  outstanding  farm  leader  in  daveloping 
and  helping  to  get  enacted  legislation  for  the  farm  programs  put 
into  effect  in  the  early  days  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  admin- 
istration, many  of  which  are  still  in  effect  today.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  and 
was  elected  its  first  president,  served  in  that  office  for  ten  years, 
and  then  was  named  President  Emeritus  for  life.  He  also  served 
a  term  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  was  a  director  of  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  and  a  leader  in  the  formation  of  Tobacco  As- 
sociates. 

Ceremonies  for  the  formal  enshrinement  of  Dr.  Kilgore  and 
Mr.  Winslow  will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

During  this  biennium,  two  valuable  members  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Board  of  Directors  died  very  suddenly.    On  November  12, 
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1966,  Dr.  David  S.  Weaver  died  following  a  heart  attack  suffered 
the  previous  week.  Dr.  Weaver  had  been  reappointed  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  On  March 
1,  1968,  Alonzo  C.  Edwards,  who  had  served  on  the  board  for  a 
number  of  years,  also  died  within  a  few  days  following  a  heart 
attack. 

Both  of  these  members  had  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  program  and  they  are  greatly  missed  not  only  from 
this  Board,  but  from  every  area  of  agricultural  and  rural  life 
of  the  state.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  that  Governor 
Moore  has  appointed  to  succeed  them  members  who  are  equally 
qualified  to  contribute  a  wealth  of  information  on  North  Caro- 
lina's agricultural  history  to  the  deliberations  of  this  group.  They 
are  L.  R.  Harrill,  former  4-H  director  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  appointed  to  the  vacancy  that  was  left  by  Dr.  Wea- 
ver's death;  and  Dr.  James  H.  Hilton,  former  Dean  of  Agricul- 
ture at  North  Carolina  State  University,  appointed  to  the  mem- 
bership left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Activities  of  the  Administrative  Office 

The  many  consumer  protection  and  agricultural  programs  of 
the  Department  require  its  administrative  officers  to  participate 
in  coordinated  activities  at  the  State  Regional  and  Federal 
levels. 

By  legislation  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  The  State  Board  of  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Inspection  and  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Hall  of  Fame;  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Milk 
Commission,  the  Crop  Seed  Improvement  Board  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  state  the  Commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina  State 
University,  the  Cotton  Promotion  Committee,  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  the  North  Carolina 
Committee  on  Migrant  Labor,  the  Governor's  Council  on  Occu- 
pational Health,  the  North  Carolina  Council  on  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion, the  North  Carolina  Veterinary  School  Selection  Committee, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation. 
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The  Commissioner,  is  also,  of  course,  a  member  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  National  Association  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Southern  Association  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Association  in  1967-68,  and  in  June  1968, 
was  elected  president  for  the  year  1968-69. 

Under  the  old  Structural  Pest  Control  Law,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  John  L.  Reitzel  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  large  and  under  the  new  law 
he  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Structural  Pest  Control 
Committee  and  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  group.  J.  Haw- 
ley  Poole  has  been  named  the  Board  of  Agriculture  representa- 
tive on  this  Committee. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  also  represents 
the  Department  on  the  Animal  Nutrition  Committee  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  the  Fertilizer  Advisory  Committee, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  and  National  Associations  of 
Pesticide,  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Regulatory  Officials. 

State  law  provides  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  render- 
ing plants  operating  in  this  state.  Unlike  most  laws  administered 
by  this  department,  authority  to  adopt  regulations  is  not  placed 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  rendering  plant  inspec- 
tion committee.  Composition  of  the  committee  is  specified  by 
law  to  be  "one  member  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  who  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one  member  who  shall  be  designated 
by  the  State  Health  Director  and  who  shall  be  an  employee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  one  member  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 
Southeastern  Renderers  Association."  Dr.  T.  F.  Zweigart,  State 
Veterinarian,  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  member  desig- 
nated to  serve  on  this  committee. 

There  are  now  16  rendering  plants  licensed  to  operate  in  the 
state.  All  of  these  are  inspected  by  members  of  the  committee, 
at  least  once,  some  several  times,  each  year  to  insure  continued 
compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations. 
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State  Board  of  Agriculture 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  regulatory  and  policy  making 
body  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  membership  current- 
ly, and  by  long  tradition,  represents  the  finest  kind  of  intelligent 
agricultural  leadership  and  dedicated  public  service. 

The  Board  consists  of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  six-year  terms  of  office.  However,  the  law  provides  for  stag- 
gered terms,  so  that  not  all  expire  at  one  time,  and  requires  that 
the  members  shall  be  active  farmers  representing  the  major 
sections  and  types  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  multiplying  problems  of  progress  place  commensurately 
heavier  burdens  upon  this  Board.  Regulatory  provisions  on 
which  they  must  pass  increase  in  complexity  and  in  number. 
The  Board  members  are  all  busy  farmers  and  businessmen,  act- 
ive in  many  civic  affairs  at  community  and  state  level.  Except 
for  a  nominal  pay  for  days  actually  in  session  or  traveling  on 
business  for  the  Board,  their  only  compensation  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  serving  their  state  and  their  nation.  Yet  they  give 
without  stint  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  business  of  the 
Board  not  only  in  formal  sessions  but  in  travel  and  other  activi- 
ties to  further  the  interests  of  the  Department  and  North  Caro- 
lina Agriculture. 

During  this  biennium,  the  Board  has  spent  12  days  in  full  ses- 
sions. For  many  of  the  members  this  means  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  days  away  from  their  farms  and  businesses ;  and  a 
number  of  meetings  have  necessarily  to  be  held  during  their 
busiest  season.  In  addition,  members  have  had  to  spend  time 
on  special  committees  appointed  to  work  out  details  of  transac- 
tions to  present  recommendations  to  the  full  Board. 

Beginning  on  page  41  is  a  summary  of  matters  brought  before 
the  board  during  this  biennium.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  decisions  which  must  be  made  by  this 
Board,  although  such  a  brief  summary  can  give  no  real  indica- 
tion of  how  knotty  and  time-consuming  are  many  of  the  matters 
on  which  they  have  to  act. 

Personnel 

Changes 

As  is  generally  true  in  any  biennial  period,  the  department  has 
during  this  biennium  lost  some  valuable  personnel  in  key  posi- 
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tions  by  reason  of  death  or  retirement. 

In  November,  1966,  the  Department  lost  a  long-time  faithful 
employee  in  the  death  of  Carson  W.  Sheffield.  He  had  been  with 
the  Department's  Division  of  Markets  longer  than  any  man  then 
presently  connected  with  the  division.  In  most  of  this  period 
of  time  he  had  worked  primarily  with  farmer  cooperatives  and 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  cooperative  program  in 
North  Carolina. 

John  A.  Winfield,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Markets,  elected 
to  retire  as  of  January  1,  1967.  Winfield  had  served  as  head  of 
the  division  since  1950  and  prior  to  that,  had  served  for  six 
years  as  head  of  the  Market  News  Service.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate in  having  a  very  able  young  man  within  the  Department 
to  move  into  this  position  in  the  person  of  Curtis  F.  Tarleton. 

Tarleton  had  come  to  the  Markets  Division  to  head  up  the 
Market  News  Service  in  1950.  In  1965  he  was  named  coordina- 
tor of  matching  funds  and  in  July,  1966,  promoted  to  assistant 
director  of  the  division  for  market  development.  He  came  to  the 
position  of  director  with  a  well  rounded  knowledge  of  all  areas  of 
the  varied  programs  in  this  very  large  division. 

Francis  W.  Patterson,  head  of  the  dairy  division,  died  after  an 
illness  of  several  months  on  January  8,  1967.  He  had  served  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Dairy  Division  for  seven  years  and  as 
Director  for  five  years  prior  to  his  death.  He  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  program  and  was  an  effective  administrator 
of  all  of  its  service  and  regulatory  aspects. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  fill  the  post  of  Dairy  Division 
Director  with  a  man  who  is  native  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
well  rounded  in  experience  to  qualify  him  for  the  position.  Leon- 
ard F.  Blanton  came  to  the  department  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  where  he  had  for  several  years  been  dairy  utilization 
specialist,  conducting  extension  programs  in  Maryland  and  sev- 
eral other  states  for  the  federal  extension  service. 

On  December  31,  1967,  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Malloy,  director  of  the 
Department's  accounts  division  for  eleven  years,  elected  to  retire. 
Mrs.  Malloy  had  done  an  outstanding  job  under  increasingly 
difficult  and  complicated  conditions,  and  was  of  an  unestimatable 
value  to  the  Department  in  the  budgeting  and  handling  of  its 
fiscal  affairs.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  as  her 
replacement,  Alex  M.  Lewis  who  came  to  the  Department  after 
10  years  service  in  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  State 
Auditor,  where  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of  senior  auditor. 
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Honors  and  Awards 

The  general  excellence  of  performance  of  the  personnel  of  this 
department ;  their  attitude  of  genuine  desire  to  serve  the  public 
beyond  the  requirements  of  their  positions;  their  good  judgment 
and  tact  in  serving  the  public,  particularly  in  carrying  out  regu- 
latory responsibilities,  are  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  of 
us  in  the  department's  administrative  offices.  They  are  also  of 
importance  to  all  the  people  of  this  state. 

During  this  biennium,  a  number  of  the  department's  staff  peo- 
ple have  received  special  honors  and  awards. 

On  July  18, 1966,  George  E.  Spain,  Director  of  the  department's 
Seed  Testing  Division,  was  honored  by  the  North  Carolina  Seeds- 
men's Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  He  received  a  plaque 
evidencing  his  selection  for  the  Association's  annual  honorary 
Outstanding  Seedsman  Award. 

On  August  3,  1966,  Jay  P.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Food  Distri- 
bution Division,  was  honored  at  the  National  Conference  on 
School  Lunch  and  Food  distribution  for  "20  years  of  continuous, 
dedicated,  and  effective  administration  of  the  cooperative  fed- 
eral-state-community school  lunch  and  distribution  programs." 

In  August  of  1966,  Henry  L.  Rasor,  head  of  the  cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Service  and  director  of  the  Department's  Statis- 
tics Division,  was  honored  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture magazine,  "Agricultural  Situation." 

Assistant  Commissioner  John  L.  Reitzel  was  honored  by  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  May  of  1967  as  an  outstanding 
alumnus.  He  was  initiated  into  the  Scientific  Honorary  Society 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta  for  professional  service  and  achievements 
since  graduating  from  N.  C.  State  University. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  State  Chemist  and  Director  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Division,  received  the  Harvey  W.  Wiley  award  given  an- 
nually by  the  Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the 
United  States  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field  of  chem- 
istry. The  citation  read :  "In  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
and  devotion  to  duty  in  administering  the  food  and  drug  laws 
of  his  state,  and  the  leadership,  guidance,  and  inspiration  he  has 
provided  his  fellow  workers  throughout  the  nation."  The  award 
was  given  at  the  Association's  annual  meeting  in  the  summer  of 
1967. 

At  approximately  this  same  time,  the  Meat  Inspection  Service 
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of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  was  given  a 
certificate  "in  recognition  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Service's  contribution 
to  the  cooperative  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Program  through 
the  collection  of  specimens  and  data  on  animal  diseases  encoun- 
tered in  packing  houses  and  processing  plants."  This  is  a  rare 
award.  The  Department  is  justly  proud  of  it,  and  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Earl  W.  Stapp,  supervisor  of  the  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, and  his  able  staff  for  bringing  this  honor  to  North  Carolina. 

Also  in  the  summer  of  1967,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting 
on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia  medal  awarded  to  the  depart- 
ment for  "outstanding  contributions  to  American  Agriculture." 
This  medal  is  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  is  given  annually  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Columbia. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  Roger  L.  Mozingo,  tobacco  marketing 
specialist  with  the  department,  received  a  career  education 
award  from  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.  The  Insti- 
tute gave  this  brilliant  young  man  a  $1,000  scholarship  and  will 
pay  his  salary  during  the  nine  months  he  will  be  studying  at 
Cornell  University.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  from  his  post  in 
the  department  during  his  leave  of  absence,  but  his  work  will 
be  carried  on  by  others  taking  on  a  temporary  extra  load,  and 
this  opportunity  for  postgraduate  education  will  enhance  his 
value  to  the  department. 

The  Employee  of  the  Month  award,  initiated  during  the  1964- 
66  biennium,  has  continued  during  this  biennial  period.  The 
general  excellence  of  performance  of  the  employees  in  all  types 
of  work  throughout  the  department  make  these  monthly  choices 
somewhat  difficult;  but,  in  general,  the  selection  committee  tries 
to  pick  out  the  employee  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  during  the  particular  month  for  which  the  award 
is  given. 

Recipients  of  the  award  during  this  biennium  were: 

1966 

July — Charles  B.  Elks,  head  of  the  engineering  section  of  the 
Division  of  Markets. 

August — Magdalene  G.  Brummitt,  senior  seed  analysist  in  the 
Seed  Testing  Division. 
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September — Mrs.  Roy  B.  Kipp,  administrative  assistant  to  the 
State  Fair  Manager. 

October — Troy  M.  Bunn,  State  Fair  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

November — John  A.  Winfield,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Mar- 
kets. 

December — Mrs.  Frances  O'Neal,  secretary  to  the  Director  of 
the  Warehouse  Division. 

1967 

January — Lunelle  Yeargan,  appropriations  and  maintenance  con- 
trol officer  in  the  Division  of  Accounts. 

March — Raymond  Burnette,  weights  and  measures  inspector. 

April — Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Koppen,  secretary  to  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Markets. 

May — Mrs.  Linda  Suggs  Puglia,  receptionist. 

June — Miss  York  Kiker,  marketing  specialist  and  home  econo- 
mist in  the  promotions  section  of  the  Markets  Division. 

July — William  B.  Harris,  in  charge  of  the  farm  census  work  in 
the  Statistical  Division. 

August — Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  State  Chemist  and  Director  of  the 
Analytical  Division. 

September — Bettye  Rogers,  chief  mail  clerk  for  the  Agricultural 
Review. 

October — John  L.  Reitzel,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

November — A  Terry  Peak,  cotton  marketing  specialist. 

December — Mrs.  Grace  H.  Malloy,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Accounts. 

1968 

January — Charles  D.  Edwards,  marketing  specialist  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Markets. 

February — Mrs.  Dorothy  T.  Beck,  secretary  to  the  director  of  the 
Soil  Testing  Division. 

March — John  I.  Moore,  Director  of  the  Weights  and  Measures 
and  Gasoline  and  Oil  Divisions. 

April — Curtis  F.  Tarleton,  Director  of  the  Markets  Division. 

May — William  L.  Hamnett,  Director  of  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 


40  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture 

June — Guy  A.  Cutler,  in  charge  of  egg  law  inspections  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Markets. 

A  new  award — Employee  of  the  Year — was  initiated  at  the 
end  of  1967.  Mrs.  Grace  Malloy,  retiring  head  of  the  Division 
of  Accounts,  received  this  award  for  1967.  A  plaque,  with  spaces 
for  names  of  these  annual  recipients  for  some  years  to  come,  has 
been  obtained  and  hangs  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Agriculture 
Building. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BOARD  MEETINGS 
1966-1968  Biennium 


August  29,    1966 
Raleigh 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Henry  Gray  Shel- 
ton,  George  P.  Kittrell,  David  Townsend,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  Claude  T.  Hall,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  and  Thomas 
G.  Joyner. 


Feed  Regulations ;  Approved    amendments    to    the    feed    regulations    allowing 

J;ow  p™tf;1p    ,  sale   of   low   protein    feeds   for   pullets    and   young   turkey 

try ;  Complete    "  hens,  and  also  complete  cattle  fattening  feeds. 

Cattle  Feed 

Department's  Received  for  study  Department's  annual  fiscal   report  for 

Financial    Report  year  1965_66. 

Leases  of  Space  at  Recommended  that  the  Department  of  Administration  lease 

Farmer's    Market  specified  units  of  State  Farmers  Market  property. 

Reports  on  Pork  Accepted  certification  of  the  vote  on  pork  assessment  and 

and  Egg  Assess-  egg  assessment  referendums. 

ment    Referen- 
dums 

Endorsement  of  Endorsed  an  amendment  to  Federal  regulations  requested 

Federal  Reguia-  jjy  tjie  j^   q    Pork  Producers  Association  to  allow  breeding 

tion  Amendment  .  , .     .,.,.,        „         .-,  ,..        ~,       ■,..     ^,  ..  . 

re   Breeding  swme  eligibility  tor  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  gram. 
Swine 

Meat  inspection  Adopted  new  regulations   governing  meat   inspection   pro- 
Procedures  and  cedures  and  definitions  and  standards  for  meat  products. 

Standards 


Hearing  on  Defini- 
tion  of  Coffee 
Creamer 


Held  hearing  and  postponed  action  on  a  request  to  amend 
the  N.  C.  Dairy  regulations  to  give  the  product  known  as 
"coffee  creamer"  another  name. 


Sale  of  Land  at 
Mountain  Re- 
search Station 


Authorized  sale  of  l1^  acres  of  Mountain  Research  Station 
land,  after  survey  and  appraisals,  for  use  as  an  access 
road. 


Warehouse  Loan, 
House  Milling 
Company 

Investment   of 
Warehouse  Sys- 
tem Principal 
Fund 


Approved  a  loan  from  State  Warehouse  Fund  to  House 
Milling  Company  of  Newton  Grove. 

Authorized  the  Warehouse  System  to  invest  its  principal 
fund  as  advised  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 


October    10,    1966 
State   Fair 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  Thomas  0. 
Gilmore,  Claude  T.  Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner.  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  David  Townsend,  Jr. 


State  Fair  Open- 
ing Ceremonies 
and  Inspection 
of  Fair 


Attended  opening  ceremonies  of  the  N.  C.  State  Fair 
following  presentation  of  awards  from  the  International 
Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  to  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Poole  for  "20  years  service  and  outstanding  contribution" 
to  the  fair  industry.  Made  annual  tour  and  inspection 
of  Fair. 
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December  5,   1966 
Raleigh 


J.  Atweil  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
J.  H.  Poole,  David  Townsend,  Jr.,  Thomas  0.  Gilmore, 
Claude  T.  Hall,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  and  Henry  Gray  Shel- 
ton. 


Fertilizer-Pesti- 
cide Mixtures 


Held  public  hearings  and  repealed  regulations  permitting 
fertilizer-pesticide  mixtures  effective  July  1,  1967. 


Boron -Pesticide 
Mixtures  for 
Peanuts 


Readopted  regulations  permitting  boron  pesticide-mixtures 
for  peanuts. 


Borax-Landpiaster    Voted  to  extend  the  regulations  for  borax-landplaster  mix- 
Mixtures    for        tures  for  peanuts  from  December  6,  1966,  to  December  31, 

Peanuts  1%7_ 


Sweetpotato  Pro- 
motion Assess- 
ment Referen- 
dum 


Approved  a  request  by  the  N.  C.  Yam  Commission  to  hold 
a  referendum  in  1967  on  continuing  the  sweet  potato  pro- 
motion assessment. 


Egg  Products 
Regulations 


Adopted  a  motion  to  make  permanent  the  regulations 
governing  egg  products  adopted  on  a  one-year  trial  basis 
on  December  6,  1965. 


Egg  Law  Advisory  Approved   without   formal   motion   the   Commissioner's   ap- 

Committee  pointments  to  the  Egg  Law  Advisory  Committee. 

Regulations  Approved  a  request  to  amend  regulations  so  feeder  cattle 

Governing  inter-  entering  from  out  of  state  may  obtain  a  tuberculosis  and 

State   Movement  __  ,      -, .  •  j  -^    j  j-±- 

of  Livestock  Bang  s  disease  waiver  under  specified  conditions. 

Dairy  Regulations  Amended   dairy  product   regulations   governing   butter  fat 

Butterfat  in  requirements  for  ice  milk  to  accord  with  Federal  regula- 

Ice  Mllk  tions. 


Eggnog  Butterfat 


Approved   a   proposal   to   reduce 
content  requirement  for  eggnog. 


the   minimum   milk   fat 


Boiled  Custard 


Discussed  but  postponed  action  on  a  request  for  a  definition 
of  a  product  called  "boiled  custard." 


Pest  Quarantine 
Areas 


Amended  regulations  on  specified  pest  quarantines  to 
include  provisions  for  emergency  designation  of  "other 
areas"  of  infestation. 


Land  at  Old  Pied-    Authorized    a    committee    from    Board    to    handle    sale    of 

mont  Test  Farm,   remaining  land  at  Old  Piedmont  Test  Farm  property. 

Statesville  °  *      *       J 


Museum  Director 
Appointment 
Approved 


Approved  the  appointment  of  William  L.  Hamnett  as 
permanent  director  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 


February  22,  1967       Present:     J.    Atweil    Alexander,    Richard    N.    Barber,    Jr., 
Rale'sh  Thomas    0.    Gilmore,    Claude    T.    Hall,    Henry   G.    Shelton, 

Thomas  G.  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips, 

J.  H.  Poole,  David  Townsend,  Jr. 


Honored  Francis 
W.  Patterson, 
Deceased 


Adopted  resolution  honoring  Francis  W.  Patterson,  recently 
deceased  head  of  the  Dairy  Division,  for  his  20  years 
service  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Amendments  to 
Canned    Dog 
Food   Regula- 
tions 


Held  public  hearing.  Heard  committee's  recommendations 
and  deferred  action  on  amendments  to  the  canned  dog  food 
regulations. 


Tidewater   Re- 
search   Stations 
Livestock    pro- 
grams 


Approved  expansion  of  livestock  programs  at  the  Tidewater 
Research  Station. 


Land  for  Peanut      Approved  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of  land  for  the  Peanut 
Research  station  Belt  Research  Station. 


Duke  Power  Co. 
Right-of-Way 
Easement,  Pied- 
mont Research 
Station 


Approved  easement  to  Duke  Power  Company  for  an  addi- 
tional line  at  Piedmont  Research  Station. 


Amendments  to 
Garbage  Fed 
Swine   Regula- 
tions 


Held  public  hearing.  Heard  discussion  and  approved 
amendments  to  regulations  governing  the  feeding  of  gar- 
bage to  swine. 


State  Fair  Man-      Approved    resolution    reaffirming    delegation    of   authority 
ager's  Authority    to  the  manager  of  the  N.  C.  State  Fair. 


State   Fail- 
Report 


Audit  Received  and  reviewed  State  Fair  Audit  Report,  commended 
Arthur  K.  Pitzer,  manager  of  the  N.  C.  State  Fair,  for  his 
good  record  in  the  '66  fair's  operation. 


Amendments  to 
Dorton  Arena 
Regulations 


Approved  amendments  to  the  rules,   regulations,  etc.  per- 
taining to  the  rental  of  Dorton  Arena  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 


Comprehensive 
Plan  For  State 
Fair  Grounds 


Approved  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
best  use  of  present  and  future  properties  of  the  N.  C.  State 
Fair  and  a  request  to  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  for  funds 
to  employ  planning  personnel. 


Head  of  Markets 
Division  Ap- 
pointment 


Approved   appointment   of   Curtis   F.   Tarleton  as   head   of 
the  Markets  Division. 


Handler's  Permits    Endorsed  proposed  amendment  to  the  Handler's  Act  con- 
and  Bond  Limits  cerning  the  issuance  of  permits  to  handlers  and  appropriate 
bond  limits. 

Research  stations    Endorsed   a   proposal   for   the   consolidation   or   merger   of 
at  Faison  and       the  Research  Stations  at  Faison  and  Willard. 

Willard 

Endorsed  Ware-       Authorized  a  request  to  the  General  Assembly  to  remove 

Ame^dm    t  a^    grains   from   the   provision   of   the   Warehouse   Act,    or 

Grain  Ware-         to   allow   the   N.    C.    Department   of  Agriculture   to    collect 

houses  a  levy  for  support  of  the  warehouse  system  on  all  grain 

sold  in  North  Carolina. 


Warehouse  Loan  to  Heard   discussion   and    deferred   action   on   a  proposal   for 

Feartii°izer0iCoand    a  loan  to  Maxton   oil  and   Fertilizer   Company  to  finance 
additional  soybean  storage  facilities. 


Head   of  Dairy 
Division  Ap- 
pointment Ap- 
proved 


Confirmed  the  appointment  of  Leonard  F.  Blanton  as  head 
of  the  Dairy  Division. 


Livestock  Disease     Authorized  the  drawing  up  of  bills  amending  laws  on  hog 
mentsAmend"         cholera,    bang's    disease,    garbage    feeding,    pullorum,    etc., 
administered  by  the  Veterinary  Division. 
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Endorsed  Appro- 
priation for 
Research    on 
Insect  and  Pests 
Affecting   Orna- 
mental  Crops 


Endorsed   a  proposed   bill  to   provide   research   studies   on 
insect  and  pests  affecting  North  Carolina  ornamental  crops. 


April    6, 
Raleigh 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  Claude  T. 
Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  David  Townsend,  Jr.,  George  P. 
Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  Henry  Gray 
Shelton. 


Sweet   Potato 
Weevil  Quaran- 
tine and  Regu- 
lations 


Adopted  regulations  aimed  at  eradicating  the  sweet  potato 
weevil  in  North  Carolina. 


Lease  of  Space 
at  Farmer's 
Market 


Approved  re-leasing  of  space  at  the  State  Farmer's  Market 
to  the  Dixon-Tom-A-Toe  Co.  Inc. 


June  2,    1967 
Raleigh 


J.   Atwell   Alexander,    Claude  T.   Hall,   George   P.   Kittrell, 
David  Townsend,  Jr.,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  and  J-  H.  Poole. 


Fertilizer    Grade 
List 


Held   public   hearing  and   adopted   list   of   fertilizer  ratios 
and  minimum  grades  for  application  in  1967-68. 


Boron-Pesticide 
Mixtures  for 
Peanuts 

Fertilizer-Pesti- 
cide  Mixtures 

Lease  of  Space 
at  Farmer's 
Market 


Annual  Audit   of 
Department 


Adopted  on  a  permanent  basis  specified  regulations  govern- 
ing boron-pesticide  mixtures  for  peanuts. 

Voted  to  approve  sale  of  fertilizer-pesticide  mixtures  in 
packages  of  25  pounds  or  less  under  certain  conditions. 

Voted  to  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tion lease  specified  units  of  Farmer's  Market  property  to 
Raleigh  Banana  Company. 

Heard  and  approved  the  annual  audit  of  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Highway  Right-of-   Voted  to  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
Way,  Peanut         grant  the  State  Highway  Commission  specified  property  at 

Research    Station  °        _,  ,    ^  %   _,  ■'..  *  r      r        j 

the  Peanut  Research  Station. 


Oxford  Research 
Station,  Land 
Committee 

Oxford    Research 
Station,    Lease 
of   Land   to 
USDA 

Health    Regula- 
tions for  Admis- 
sion of  Livestock 


Structural  Pest 
Control  Legis- 
lation 


Warehouse  Receipt 
Forms 


Warehouse  Loan 


Authorized  a  committee  of  Board  members  to  offer  prices 
on  specified  units  of  Oxford  Research  Station  property. 

Approved  a  motion  to  lease  specified  property  at  the  Ox- 
ford Tobacco  Research  Station  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Adopted  changes  in  livestock  and  poultry  health  regulations 
to  assure  movement  of  animals  is  not  unduly  restricted  in 
light  of  altered  circumstances. 

Endorsed  bill  submitted  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
vesting  authority  to  administer  the  Structural  Pest  Con- 
trol Law  in  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Approved  form  and  design  of  warehouse  receipts  and  gave 
the  State  Warehouse  Superintendent  authorization  to  order 
"bearer",  instead  of  "order",  type  receipts. 

Gave  tentative  approval  to  a  proposal  to  make  a  warehouse 
loan  to  Maxton  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company  of  Maxton. 
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Licensing  of  fcx    Authorized  the   State  Warehouse  Superintendent  to   bring 
Warehouse  under  the  State  Warehouse  System  FCX  grain  warehouses 

at  Farmville,  Lumberton  and  Whiteville. 


North  Carolina 
Food  Exhibit 
Commended 


Commended  the  Division  of  Markets  for  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit constructed  to  display  North  Carolina  products. 


Lease  of  Spaces 
at   Farmer's 
Market 


Voted  to  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
lease  specified  units  of  Farmer's  Market  property  to  Ennis 
&  McGee  Produce  Company,  and  approve  cancellation  of 
Honeycutt  Fruit  and  Produce  Company's  lease. 


Lease   of  Food 
Storage    Ware- 
house at  Salis- 
bury 


Voted  to  request  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
renew  a  lease  of  food  storage  space  in  the  Annie  G.  Ketner 
warehouse  at  Salisbury  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 


August  21, 
Raleigh 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  G.  E.  Fisher, 
Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray 
Shelton  and  David  Townsend,  Jr. 


Public  Livestock 
Market  Regula- 
tions 


Adopted  changes  in  the  public  livestock  market  regulations 
to  coincide  with  the  law  as  rewritten  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. 


Brucellosis 
Regulations 


Adopted  regulations  under  the  Brucellosis  Law  as  rewritten 
by  the  1967  General  Assembly. 


Authorized   PPLO 
Testing  and  Fees 


Approved  a  proposal  to  charge  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per  test 
conducted  on  laying  hens  for  PPLO  disease. 


Marketing    and 
Branding  Apples 
and  Peaches 
Regulated 

Egg  Marketing 
Regulations 
Amended 


Adopted  regulations  governing  the  marketing  and  branding 
of  apples  and  peaches. 


Amended  the  egg  marketing  regulations  by  updating  refer- 
ences to  Federal  regulations. 


Dairy   Regulations 
Amended 


Amended  the  dairy  regulations  defining  "chocolate  flavored 
milk"  and  "chocolate  flavored  low-fat  milk,"  and  changing 
definitions  for  "half  and  half"  and  "creamed  cottage 
cheese." 


Report  on  Work 
of  N.  C.  Cattle- 
men's Associa- 
tion 


Heard  a  report  given  on  the  activities  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cattlemen's  Association  given  by  W.  B.  Austin,  Jr., 
executive  secretary. 


Structural   Pest 
Control  Division 
Head  Approved 

Western  N.  C. 
Agricultural 
Center    Operation 

Feed  and  Forage 
Testing  Fees 


Approved  the  appointment  of  Rudolph  E.  Howell  as  head 
of  the  Structural  Pest  Control  Commission. 

Adopted  policy  on  operation  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Center. 

Approved  a  proposal   to  set   a  specified  fee  for  tests  per- 
formed on  feeds  and  forage  by  the  Soil  Testing  Division. 


Resolutions 

Honoring  Form- 
er Board  Mem- 
bers 


Adopted  resolutions  expressing  appreciation  of  services 
rendered  by  former  Board  members  Thomas  0.  Gilmore  and 
Thomas  G.  Joyner. 
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October  9,  1967  J.    Atwell    Alexander,    Richard    N.    Barber,    Jr.,    Fred    N. 

Raleigh  Colvard,   Guy  E.  Fisher,   Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole, 

Henry  Gray  Shelton,  and  David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Lease  of  Space  at    Recommended  that  the  Department  of  Administration  lease 
Farmer's  Market  specified  units  of  Farmer's  Market  property  to  Mac's  Pro- 
duce,  and   similar   units   to   Dixon   Tom-A-Toe   Companies, 
Inc. 

Oxford  Research  Recommended  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
of-wav'  Ea^e'11  grant  a  right-of-way  easement  on  Oxford  Research  Station 
ment'to  c'p&l      property  to  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company. 

State  Fair  Opening  Attended    opening    ceremonies    and    inspected    1967    State 
Fair. 


December  II,  1967       J.    Atwell    Alexander,    Guy    E.    Fisher,    Claude    T.    Hall, 
Rale'9h  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  and 

David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Canned  Dog  Food    Held   public  hearing  and  amended   regulations   on  canned 
Regulations  <jog  an(j  cat  f00ds,  affecting  the  "complete"  food,  and  add- 

ing definitions  and  standards  for  "supplement"  foods. 


Permission  For 
Serum   Treated 
Hogs  to  Enter 
State 

Hog  Cholera 
Vaccine  Use 
Limited 


Amended  regulations  on  livestock  and  poultry  entering  the 
State  to  permit  admission  of  swine  treated  with  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  only. 

Approved  limiting  use  of  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera 
vaccines  to  persons  holding  permits  issued  by  State  Vet- 
erinarian. 


Voted  to  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
grant   an   easement   of  specified   Oxford  Tobacco   Research 


Oxford    Research 
Station,    Ease- 
phone  Company    Station  land  to  the  Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 


Piedmont  Re- 
search Station, 
Sale  of  Timber 


Authorized  the  Piedmont  Research  Station  to  advertise 
for  bids  on  certain  timber,  clearing  of  which  is  required 
to  construct  an  irrigation  dam. 


Honoring  Mrs. 
Grace  Malloy 


Approved  a  resolution  of  appreciation  honoring  Mrs.  Grace 
Malloy  upon  hearing  her  announced  intention  to  retire  as 
Accounts  Division  Director. 


Accounts  Division    Approved  appointment  of  Alex  M.  Lewis  to  the  position  of 
Director  Ap-         Accounts  Division  Director, 
proved 


December    12,    1967 
Raleigh 


Farmer's   Market 
Expansion 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Fred  N.  Colvard,  Guy  E.  Fisher, 
Claude  T.  Hall,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray 
Shelton,  and  David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Authorized  the  Manager  of  the  State  Farmer's  Market 
to  investigate  borrowing  money  to  enlarge  Market  facil- 
ities. 


Budget  Request 
Review 


Reviewed  and  approved  the  Departments  budget  requests 
for  the  1969-71  biennium. 
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March  25,  1968  J.    Atwell    Alexander,     Guy    E.    Fisher,    Claude    T.     Hall, 

Raleigh  Charles  P.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  David 

Townsend,  Jr.,  Richard  N.  Barber,  and  George  P.  Kittrell. 


Dairy    Association 
Referendum 
Approved 


Approved  a  request  by  the  American  Dairy  Association  of 
North  Carolina  to  hold  a  referendum  on  levying  an  assess- 
ment on  Grade  A  milk. 


Seed  Regulation 
Amendments 


Approved  amendments  of  the  seed  regulations  setting 
uniform  standards  of  statistical  tolerance  in  tests  for 
germination,  purity  and  noxious  weeds,  with  adjusted 
limitations  to  be  effective  January  1,  1969. 


Report   on   Activi- 
ties  of  N.    C. 
Pork  Producers 
Association 


Heard  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  North  Carolina  Pork 
Producers  Association,  Inc.,  by  James  K.  Butler,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive secretary. 


State  Fair  Audit 
Report 


Approved  the  State  Fair  audit  report,  and  commended  Fair 
Director  Art  Pitzer  for  his  accomplishments  and  plans. 


Sweetpotato 
Weevil  Quaran- 
tine Areas 


Approved  the  designation  of  specified  areas  as  quarantined 
against  sweet  potato  weevil. 


Coastal  Plains         Adopted  a  proposal   to  cut  certain  timber  at   the  Coastal 
SaieaofhTfmbe?n  plains  Research  Station  and  sell  it  for  lumber. 

Tidewater  Research  Adopted  a  proposal  to  clear  certain  land  at  the  Tidewater 

siam.oni  Sale        Research  Station  for  pasture,  and  sell  the  timber. 

of  Timber  *  ' 


Oxford   Research 
Station.  Sale 
of  Building 


Approved  sale  of  an  old  brick  buildins 
Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station. 


of  property  of  the 


Upper  Coastal 
Plain  Research 
Station   Build- 
ings 


Authorized  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station  to 
ask  for  bids  toward  construction  of  certain  new  buildings, 
and  sell  certain  old  ones. 


Peanut  Research 
Station,    Drain- 
age Canal 


Authorized  the  Peanut  Research  Station  to  obtain  an 
easement  for  a  drainage  canal,  and  then  proceed  with 
dredging. 


Dairy  Regulations    Heard  a  progress  report  on  work  done  by  the  Dairy  Regu- 
Committee  lations  Study  Committee. 

Progress  Report 

Farmer's  Market      Heard  a  progress   report   on  operations  and   plans  of  the 
Progress  Report    state  Farmer's  Market  in  Raleigh. 

Warehouse  Loans  Approved  loans  from  the  State  AVarehouse  Fund  to  Pro- 
ducers Feed  Mill  of  Monroe  and  to  E-B  Grain  Company  of 
Battleboro. 


Foreclosure  on         Authorized  the  State  Warehouse  Superintendent  to  initiate 
Warehouse  Loan  foreclosure  proceeding  against  Moyock  Trading  Company, 
and  handle  attendant  matters. 
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June    10,    1968 
Raleigh 


J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  Guy  E.  Fisher, 
George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry 
Gray  Shelton,  and  David  Townsend,  Jr. 


Fertilizer   Grade 
List 


Held  public  hearing  on  the  fertilizer  grade  list,  for  1968-69, 
and  adopted  list  adding  two  general  crop  ratios  with  mini- 
mum grades,  and  deleting  one  tobacco  fertilizer  ratio; 
also  added  15-0-15  as  a  "mixture"  grade  on  both  the  general 
crop  and  tobacco  fertilizer  lists,  while  retaining  Chilean 
nitrate  as  a  "material." 


Boron-Landplaster 

Mixture  for 
Peanuts 


Heard  notice  of  proposals  to  change  regulations  on  boron- 
landplaster  mixtures  for  peanuts  and  fertilizer-iandplaster- 
pesticide  mixtures,  to  be  presented  later  at  meeting  in 
advertised  public  hearing. 


Fertilizer    Law, 
Acidity  and 
Basicity  Re- 
quirements 


Heard  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  retaining  a  guar- 
antee of  acidity  and  basicity,  required  on  mixed  ferti- 
lizers by  the  Fertilizer  Law. 


Fertiiizer-Pesti-        Amended  the  fertilizer-pesticide  regulations  to  bring  label- 
cide  Labeling        jng.    requirements    into    conformity    with    earlier    amend- 
ments. 


Apple   Growers 
Referendum 


Approved  a  request  by  the  North  Carolina  Apple  Growers 
Association  to  hold  a  referendum  among  commercial  pro- 
ducers on  an  assessment  for  use  to  promote  North  Carolina 
apples. 


Warehouse  for 
Food  Distribu- 
tion in  Asheville 
Area 


Authorized  the  Food  Distribution  to  request  funds  to  ac- 
quire storage  space  in  the  Asheville  area. 


Sale  of  Warehouse  Approved  a  proposal  to  sell  the  Moyock  Trading  Company 
at  Moyock  warehouse  property  acquired  at  foreclosure  to  the  Curri- 

tuck Grain  Company  for  a  specified  amount. 


Warehouse   Fund 
Loan  Policy 


Adopted  a  statement  of  policy  to  require  a  plat  showing 
survey  of  property  subject  to  mortgage  before  considering 
any  loan  from  the  Warehouse  Fund. 


ACCOUNTS 


Alex  M.  Lewis 
Controller 

The  Central  Division  of  Ac- 
counts and  Personnel  is  respon- 
sible for  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  fiscal  and  personnel 
affairs  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  proper  and  all  other 
General  Fund  and  Special  Fund 
Programs  administered  by  the 
department. 

Responsibilities  of  this  divi- 
sion include:  procurement  of 
operational  funds,  procurement 
of  operational  supply  require- 
ments, acceptance  and  account- 
ing for  receipts,  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  budget  mainten- 
ance and  control,  the  collection 
of  a  variety  of  taxes  and  fees 
and  the  collection  of  assessments  for  ten  agricultural  promo- 
tional organizations  and  foundations,  and  personnel  management 
and  control. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

General  Fund  —  Code  28021 
Statement  of  Disbursements 
July  1,  1966-June  30,  1968 

Summary  By  Purposes                                   1967-68  1966-67 

General  Administration: $     334,831.01  $     588,059.00 

Administration 78,335.43  71,383.13 

Accounting 116,053.49  98,696.10 

Publications 60,942.56  51,117.01 

Custodial     9,420.00  20.900.4S 

Miscellaneous 70,079.53  345,962.28 

Inspection  and  Regulation:    1,266,832.19  1,109,160.90 

Feed,  Fertilizer,  Insecticide  Inspection 101,241.74  93,741.24 

Egg    Inspection    60,210.72  56,151.79 

Entomology  Inspection 183,026.14  115,446.91 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 196,147.82  190,120.36 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 726,205.77  653,700.60 
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Markets  Division 583,628.14  520,291.81 

Analytical  and  Regulation: 819,253.10  756,437.59 

Dairy  Services 115,668.02  104,855.24 

Seed   Testing 138,650.10  114,702.11 

Analytical  (Chemistry) 385,293.06  378,005.99 

Soil   Testing 179,641.92  158,874.25 

Crop   Statistics   Division 195,589.47  182,528.49 

Veterinary  Division 980,898.64  758,368.20 

Research   Stations   Operations 905,617.31  828,545.16 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History 82,291.99  67,647.67 

Distribution  of  USD  A  Donated  Commodities: 

Revolving  Fund 6,191.91  2,046.93 

General  Program  —  Distribution  to 

Needy  Families 453,427.18  411,330.99 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 2,101.37 

Imprest  Cash  Fund 9,300.00  8,800.00 

Fire  Ant  Control 41,933.40 

Agricultural  Center,  Western  N.  C. 3,117.68  115.82 

Tokyo,  Japan  Food  Exhibition 8,652.32 

Chick  Haven  Milling  Company  vs.  NCDA 17,563.65 

Total  Disbursements $5,669,295.96      $5,275,265.96 


Summary  By  Objects  1967-68  1966-67 

Salaries  and  Wages $3,987,577.50  $3,527,012.80 

Supplies  and  Materials 306,183.37  312,653.82 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph  and 

Express     70,871.50  64,702.82 

Travel   Expense 374,992.96  324,384.82 

Printing  and  Binding 33,434.88  38,989.76 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation 29,310.97  28,466.34 

Lights,  Power  and  Water 12,203.78  12,024.32 

Repairs  and  Alterations 61,322.59  66,189.12 

General   Expense 575,267.81  404,574.92 

Insurance   and  Bonding 4,106.22  7,863.83 

Equipment    167,471.71  146,753.45 

Stores  for  Resale 19,689.02  22,232.96 

Imprest  Cash  Fund 9,300.00  8,800.00 

Contribution  to  Retirement  System 197,458.00 

Contribution  to  Social  Security 113,159.00 

Chick  Haven  Milling  Company  vs.  NCDA 17,563.65 

Total  Disbursements $5,669,295.96  $5,275,265.96 
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Statement  of  Receipts 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 
Agricultural  Receipts: 

Fertilizer    Tax    $     421,006.41  $     460,466.66 

Feed  Tax 196,417.25  191,678.48 

Research   Stations 311,904.80  326,737.66 

Miscellaneous     514,152.78  522,494.89 

Federal  Funds: 

Research  and  Marketing  Act 81,866.49              77,398.02 

USDA  Cooperative  Agreement 2,570.68                3,630.83 

Federal  Aid  to  Counties 2,101.37 

Talmadge-Aiken  Act 2,558.45 

Miscellaneous  Receipts: 

Sale  of  Equipment 6,062.77  3,284.94 

Transfers  from  Other  Codes 52,267.00  15,766.43 

Miscellaneous     99,869.73  69,029.34 

Imprest  Cash  Redeposit 9,300.00  8,811.47 


Total  Receipts $1,700,077.73  $1,679,298.72 

Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

1967-68  1966-67 

General  Fund  Appropriation $4,220,337.00  $3,827,812.00 

Receipts    1,700,077.73  1,679,298.72 

Total  Availability $5,920,414.73  $5,507,110.72 

Disbursements    5,669,295.96  5,275,265.96 

Unexpended  Balance  June  30 $     251,118.77  $     231,844.76 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 

General  Fund  —  Code  12201 

Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

July  1,  1966- June  30,  1968 

1967-68  1966-67 

General  Fund  Appropriation $     147,170.00      $     122,635.00 

Receipts : 

Transfer  from  Highway  Fund 380,953.00  346,814.00 

Sale  of  Equipment 44.47 

Disbursements    492,686.50  441,292.22, 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $       35,480.97      $       28,156.78 
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STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM  FUND 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28727 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $        56,571.40      $        80,094.90 

Receipts : 

Supervision    Collections    34,559.27  40,994.34 

Fire    Losses    36,264.70  1,500.77 

Repayment  of  Loans 49,004.48  75,970.55 

Guarantee    Fund    324.18 

Sale  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 338,000.00  48,000.00 

Sale  of  Moyock  Trading  Company 1,950.00 

Disbursements : 

Supervision  Expenditures 37,994.46  36,031.67 

Fire  Losses 36,264.70  1,500.77 

Loans  to  Warehouses 25,500.00 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 405,594.01  127,280.90 

Fire  Insurance  Premium 719.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 35,777.68  56,571.40 

Loans  to  Warehouses 424,731.01  473,735.49 

Invested  in  2  y2  %  U.  S.  Govt.  Bonds 88,000.00  88,000.00 

Invested  in  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 160,000.00  82,000.00 

Total  Worth — June  30 $     708,508.69      $     700,306.89 


COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28731 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Fund  Balance  July  1 $     588,309.83      $ 

Receipts    757,820.72 

Disbursements    787,308.32 

Fund  Balance  June  30 $     558,822.23      $     588,309.83 

Fund  Balance  Represented  by: 

Treasurer's  Cash $  517,647.23 

2%%  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 40,000.00 

Premium  on  Bonds 1,175.00 

Balance  as  Above $     558,822.23      $     588,309.83 


1966-67 

527,401.55 
767,956.82 
707,048.54 


547,134.83 

40,000.00 

1,175.00 


EGG  MARKETING  ACT 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28733 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 

Receipts 
Disbursements : 

Transferred  to  Code  28021 

Cash  Balance — June   30 


1966-67 

654.43 


654.43 
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STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28735 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  1,234.28 

Receipts    71,272.00 

Disbursements    57,929.92 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $       14,576.36 


1966-67 

6,491.43 
13,697.00 
18,954.15 

1,234.28 


CREDIT  UNION  SUPERVISION 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28739 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $        96,234.64      $        75,053.91 

Receipts    117,449.84  105,440.77 

Disbursements    96,679.05  84,260.04 

Cash  Balance — June   30 $     117,005.43      $       96,234.64 


SHEEP  AND  WOODLAND  REVOLVING  FUND 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28745 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $       96,533.04      $  97,278.96 

Receipts    128,934.21  39,314.28 

Disbursements    128,483.14  40,060.20 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $        96,984.11      $  96,533.04 


SPECIAL  DEPOSITORY  ACCOUNT 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28751 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July    1    $  147,538.16      $     134,574.38 

Receipts: 

Cash  Bond  Deposits 1,000.00               10,000.00 

Surplus  Commodities  Revolving  Fund 4,231.75                4,393.73 

Research  and  Marketing  Act 80,000.00              78,000.00 

Hall  of  Fame 15.00 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 14,744.00 

Wholesome  Meat  Act 26,850.00 

Disbursements : 

Refund  of  Bond  Deposits 10,750.00 

Reimbursement  to  Code  280  21 

Revolving    Fund    6,191.91                2,046.93 

Transfer  to  Code  28021  RMA 81,866.49               77,398.02 

Transfer  to  NCDA — Contingency  Fund 33,219.00 

Transfer  to  NCDA — Federal  Aid  to 

Needy  Counties 2,101.37 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $     140,235.14      $     147,538.16 
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OPERATION  OF  FARMERS  MARKET 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28755 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $        22,204.65      $       20,834.88 

Receipts    86,178.69  84,276.24 

Disbursements    49,485.36  82,906.47 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $        58,897.98      $        22,204.65 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1959 

Code  65961 

Statement  of  1959  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Appropriation     $  367.60      $  367.60 

Receipts 
Disbursements 


Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation 


367.60      $ 


367.60 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1961 

Code  66108 

Statement  of  1961  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Appropriation     $  .33      $ 

Receipts 
Disbursements 


Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation 


.33      $ 


1966-67 


.33 


.33 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1963 

Code  66354 

Statement  of  1963  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Appropriation     $       19,040.63      $     104,421.94 

Receipts : 

Highway  Right-of-Way  Easement 650.00 

Disbursements    15,493.52  86,031.31 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $         3,547.11      $       19,040.63 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1965 

Code  66558 

Statement  of  1965  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Appropriation     $        49,158.57      $     151,279.04 

Receipts: 

Sale  of  Oxford  Tobacco  Research 

Station  Land 
Sale  of  Land  and  Easement,  Piedmont 

Research  Station 10.00 

Disbursements    13.929.16  102,120.47 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $        35,239.41      $        49,158.57 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1967 

Code  66770 

Statement  of  1967  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Appropriation     $     410,000.00 

Receipts : 

Forfeitures 45.59 

Transferred  from  Code   66558 13,929.16 

Sale  of  Timber,  Piedmont  Research 

Station    2,000.00 

Transferred  from  Code  28  741,  State 

Fair  Operations 115,000.00 

Disbursements    81,944.21 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $     459,030.45 


1966-67 


AGRICULTURAL  FOUNDATION  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $        56,865.98      $  56,894.21 

Receipts    168,734.71  176,020.08 

Disbursements    169,589.77  176,048.31 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $        56,010.92      $  56,865.98 


APPLE  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  67.13 

Receipts    35,5S1.19 

Disbursements    35,548.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  100.3  2 


1966-67 

$  — 0 — 

17,667.13 
17,600.00 

$  67.13 
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CATTLE  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  9,426.14 

Receipts    25,727.90 

Disbursements    25,200.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  9,954.04 


1966-67 

9,585.20 
26,340.94 
26,500.00 

9,426.14 


COTTON  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance— July  1 $  198.81 

Receipts    7,732.30 

Disbursements    7,700.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  231.11 


1966-67 

183.42 
14,015.39 
14,000.00 

198.81 


EGG  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $       22,316.25 

Receipts    61,495.30 

Disbursements    78,400.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  5,411.55 


1966-67 

$  4,150.80 

61,165.45 
43,000.00 

$       22,316.25 


PEACH  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $          2,443.66      $  511.62 

Receipts    1,568.63  5,932.04 

Disbursements    3,000.00  4,000.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  1,012.29      $  2,443.66 


PEANUT  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68  1966-67 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $          1,026.93      $  9,484.50 

Receipts    64,910.26  76,042.43 

Disbursements    65,000.00  84,500.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  937.19      $  1,026.93 
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POULTRY  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $ 

Receipts 

Disbursements    

Cash  Balance — June  30 $ 


SOYBEAN  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  7,765.24 

Receipts    103,009.97 

Disbursements    108,700.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  2,075.21 


1966-67 

11,670.48 

11,670.48 


1966-67 

78,265.24 
70,500.00 

7,765.24 


SWEET  POTATO  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  5  4  9.85 

Receipts    29,866.21 

Disbursements    30,200.00 

Cash  Balance — June  30 $  216.06 


1966-67 

215.92 
28,433.93 
28,100.00 

549.85 


SWINE  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1968  and  June  30,  1967 

1967-68 

Cash  Balance — July  1 $  1,353.02 

Receipts    87,907.45 

Disbursements    S7,900.00 

Cash  Balance — June   30 $  1,360.47 


1966-67 

634.66 
80,218.36 
79,500.00 

1,353.02 


DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY 


Dr.  E.  W.  Constable 
State  Chemist 

The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  a  variety  of  control 
laws  among  which  is  a  group  re- 
quiring the  application  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  for  enforce- 
ment. The  enforcement  of  this 
latter  group  constitutes  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 

The  basic  purposes  of  these 
laws  are  to  safeguard  the  health, 
welfare,  and  economic  interest 
of  consumers,  to  assure  sound 
and  safe  products  which  are  in- 
formatively and  truthfully  label- 
ed, to  safeguard  and  promote 
sound  businesses,  and  to  curb 
spurious  and  misleading  claims 
and  representations,  fraud  and 
unscrupulous  and  destructive 
competition. 

These  chemically  characterized  laws,  14  in  number,  apply  re- 
spectively to  commercial  fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials,  manip- 
ulated (processed  and  packaged)  manures  and  mulches  which 
are  fortified  with  plant  food;  agricultural  liming  materials  and 
landplaster ;  commercial  feeds — both  the  medicated  and  the  non- 
medicated  varieties — for  domestic  livestock  and  poultry;  canned 
dog  and  other  pet  foods ;  pesticides — this  covering  insecticides, 
rodenticides,  herbicides,  plant  defoliants,  repellents  and  similar 
materials ;  the  application  of  pesticides  by  aircraft ;  internal  com- 
bustion (automotive)  engine  antifreezes;  human  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetic,  bakeries,  bottling  plants,  artificially  bleached  flour ; 
enrichment  of  flour,  bread  and  corn  meal;  oleomargarine;  and 
linseed  oils. 

The  necessity  for  chemical  application  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  these  laws  and  for  evaluating  the  products  covered 
by  them  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  quality  or  com- 
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position  of,  or  the  truthfulness  of  the  labeling  and  guarantee 
for  products  such  as  fertilizer,  commercial  feeds,  pesticides  or 
landplaster  cannot  be  judged  alone  by  look,  odor,  feel,  or  taste, 
where  the  latter  judiciously  may  be  applied.  Similarly,  the 
purity  of  linseed  oil  or  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  antifreeze 
preparations  cannot  be  so  judged.  Likewise,  the  adulteration 
or  misbranding  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices  seldom 
can  be  judged  alone  by  the  human  senses. 

Among  the  chief  requirements  and  activities  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  these  control  laws  are  the  registration  of 
products  prior  to  offer  for  sale,  issuing  permits  and  licenses  to 
sell;  meeting  specific  requirements  as  to  guarantees,  composi- 
tion and  labeling,  including  adequate  notices,  caution  and  warn- 
ing, directions  for  use,  and  antidotes  in  case  of  accidents  from 
products  of  a  highly  hazardous  nature;  prescribing  definitions 
and  standards  of  identity  and  promulgating  rules  and  regulations 
where  necessary  in  the  interest  of  consumers ;  inspecting  prem- 
ises, requiring  satisfactory  safeguards  and  sanitation  for  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption ;  collecting  official  samples  for  chem- 
ical and  other  analyses  to  determine  compliance,  and  issuing 
reports  thereon ;  checking  credentials  and  qualifications  for  issu- 
ance of  aerial  crop  dusting  licenses;  issuing  warnings  where 
deviations  develop,  embargoing  violative  products,  cancellation 
of  licenses,  permits  and  registrations  where  defect  or  default 
later  come  to  light;  and  instituting  court  actions  as  ultimate 
circumstances  may  dictate. 

The  work  for  the  biennium  as  carried  out  under  these  activi- 
ties, along  with  other  pertinent  information,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 


Commercial,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Liming  Materials 
and  Landplaster 

The  laws  applying  to  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  agri- 
cultural liming  materials  and  landplaster  are  the  North  Carolina 
Fertilizer  Law,  and  the  North  Carolina  Lime  and  Landplaster 
Law. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  these  laws  are  to  assure  consum- 
ers sound  and  adequate  supplies  of  these  materials  which  are 
basic  to  agricultural  production  in  the  state,  and  assure  the 
suppliers  of  these  materials  a  sound  commercial  environment 
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for  their  production  and  sale. 

In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  fertilizers,  it  is  necessary 
that  chemical  analyses  be  made  for  the  content  of  major  plant 
foods  (nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash)  ;  the  secondary  plant 
foods  (calcium,  magnesium,  sulfur,  and  borax)  ;  for  chlorine  and 
the  acid-base  forming  qualities ;  and  for  the  trace  elements 
(boron,  manganese,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  molybdenum).  For 
agricultural  liming  materials,  analyses  are  made  for  calcium, 
magnesium,  acid-neutralizing  value,  fineness  of  particle  size  and 
for  content  of  potash  in  lime-potash  mixtures ;  and  for  landplas- 
ter,  its  content  of  calcium  sulfate. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was : 

Official  fertilizer  samples  ..  18,875 

Unofficial  samples  of  fertilizers  and  materials 

for  farmers 18 

Official  liming  materials,  lime-potash  mixtures 

and  landplaster 427 

Total   ..  ...19,320 

As  soon  as  analytical  work  was  completed,  the  results  were 
supplied  by  individual  official  reports  to  those  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  consumers  immediately  concerned.  All  of  this  work 
collectively  was  made  available  for  the  public  in  the  annual 
issue  of  the  "Fertilizer  Report". 

As  indicated  by  inspections  and  analyses,  the  supplies  of  lim- 
ing materials  and  landplaster  generally  were  of  standard  quality, 
were  in  line  with  the  guarantees  made  for  them,  and  were  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  Deficiencies  and  defects,  few  in 
number,  were  found,  were  adjusted  as  provided  by  the  respective 
laws. 

Old-line  fertilizers  (dry  and  ammoniated  mixes)  were  satis- 
factory with  respect  to  the  component  material,  but  the  number 
of  deficiencies  below  guarantee  still  is  of  concern.  The  corpora- 
tions which  of  late  years  have  largely  taken  over  fertilizer  pro- 
duction appear  not  yet  to  have  adequately  mastered  the  complex 
fertilizer  manufacturing  technology  of  their  predecessors.  The 
nitrogen-solution  trade  has  outgrown  much  of  its  new-business 
difficulty,  doubtless  due  both  to  broader  experience  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  and  to  the  improved  methods  of  con- 
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trol  by  the  Department.  These  products  in  general  were  satisfac- 
torily in  line.  Producers  of  liquid  mixed  fertilizers  and  of  blend- 
ed fertilizers  (products  made  by  the  so-called  "blending  plants" 
which  procure  ready-prepared  fertilizer  materials  for  dry  mix- 
ing and  usually  for  bulk  sales)  are  still  confronted  with  problems 
of  non-uniformity  of  mixtures  and  deviations  from  guarantees. 
As  was  done  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nitrogen  solution  devel- 
opment, the  department,  with  the  cooperation  of  these  industries, 
is  in  process  of  adapting  control  applications  to  more  effectively 
apply  to  conditions  peculiar  to  these  operations  and  products 
and  is  taking  other  steps  necessary  to  correct  these  defects. 

Commercial  Feeds 

Commercial  livestock  feeds  and  canned  pet  foods  are  subject 
respectively  to  the  North  Carolina  Feed  Law,  and  the  N.  C.  Law 
Regulating  Canned  Dog  Food.  Among  the  requirements  for 
determining  compliance  with  these  laws  and  the  payment  of 
inspection  fees  are  registrations,  checking  of  labels,  and  state- 
wide inspection  and  collection  of  official  samples  for  chemical 
analysis.  The  official  samples  are  analyzed  chemically,  micro- 
scopically and  by  other  means  to  determine  the  content  of  crude 
protein,  crude  fat,  and  crude  fiber;  the  presence,  identity,  and 
quantity  of  drugs,  growth  stimulants  and  other  additives ;  the 
presence  and  condition  of  ingredients  as  declared  in  labeling,  of 
substitutions  and  adulterants ;  and  compliance  with  guarantees 
and  standards. 

The  analytical  work  now  required  for  the  control  of  feeds  as 
compared  to  that  of  earlier  years  is  practically  doubled.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  feeds  currently  used  contain  additives  of  one 
kind  or  another,  such  as  hormones  and  other  growth  stimulants, 
and  drugs  in  both  prophylactic  and  medicinal  quantities.  The 
additional  analyses  required  to  determine  these  additives  are  a 
specialty  within  themselves  and  necessitate  facilities  and  appli- 
cations different  and  apart  from  the  usual  feed  analyses. 

In  general,  the  work  for  the  biennium  showed  that  feed  stan- 
dards and  quality  were  on  a  satisfactory  level.  As  has  been  the 
experience  over  a  period  of  years,  a  number  of  deficiencies,  devia- 
tions from  guaranteed  composition  and  other  defects  occurred. 
In  adjustment  of  these,  the  affected  consumers  who  could  be 
identified  were  reimbursed  by  penalty  payments  from  the  manu- 
facturers, otherwise  the  payments  went  into  the  state  treasury. 
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Other  cases  were  handled  by  removal  of  the  defective  product 
from  the  market,  for  reprocessing  or  other  appropriate  disposal 
as  provided  by  the  law. 

As  rapidly  as  the  analyses  were  completed,  official  individual 
reports  were  forwarded  to  those  immediately  concerned.  The 
work  of  each  year,  including  all  individual  analyses  and  related 
data,  was  made  available  to  the  public  collectively  in  the  annual 
"Feed  Report". 

Coverge  for  the  biennium  was : 

Official  feed  samples 5,537 

Unofficial  feed  samples 90 

Analyses  of  above  feeds  for  drugs  and  other 

additives  (832)  

Total  6,459 

Economic  Poisons 

The  law  applying  to  economic  poisons  or  pesticides  is  the  N.  C. 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  It  applies  to  prod- 
ucts such  as  insecticides,  rodenticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
repellents,  plant  defoliants  and  retardants,  and  related  materials 
for  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigating  pests.  Similarly  as  the 
fertilizer  and  feed  laws,  this  law  has  among  its  requirements  the 
registration  of  all  pesticides  before  being  offered  for  sale,  review 
of  labels  for  compliance  with  various  requirements  such  as  iden- 
tity of  the  product,  name  and  address  of  the  responsible  agents, 
net  contents  of  the  respective  packages,  name  and  percent  of 
each  active  ingredient,  along  with  the  total  percent  of  inert 
ingredients,  validity  of  formulations,  directions  for  proper  use, 
cautions  against  misuse,  and  first  aid  applications  or  antidotes 
for  highly  dangerous  chemicals.  State-wide  inspections  are  re- 
quired as  accessory  in  checking  labeling,  registrations,  the  pay- 
ment of  inspection  fees,  and  for  collection  of  official  samples  for 
analysis  to  determine  compliance  with  guarantees. 

Official  samples  analyzed  for  the  biennium  were  3,623. 

Results  of  the  work  on  pesticides  showed  that  standards  were 
well  maintained  and  that  generally  satisfactory  products  were 
delivered  to  users.  As  previously  observed,  however,  there  still 
is  a  persisting  tendency  of  laxity  in  applying  for  registrations 
prior  to  putting  products  on  sale.  Stop-Sale  orders  as  provided 
by  law  are  placed  on  all  such  lots  of  pesticides  since  failure  to 
register  prior  to  sale  constitutes  failure  to  comply  with  all  re- 
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quirements  of  the  law.  This  also  results  in  an  inequity  to  those 
who  do  fully  comply  and  causes  much  additional  and  unjustifiable 
work.  Manufacturers  in  general  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  the  stop  sale  applications  since  they  simply 
come  in  with  registrations  and  clear  the  particular  situation. 

The  pesticide  law  is  the  uniform  and  up-to-date  pattern  and 
is  generally  adequate ;  however,  some  addition  to  curb  the  laxity 
referred  to  would  be  desirable  and  beneficial.  As  a  curb  to  tardy 
registrations  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  registration-inspec- 
tion fee  for  such  items  be  increased  to  a  figure  which  would  make 
prompt  attention  to  this  legal  requirement  economically  signifi- 
cant. In  due  time,  proposals  for  such  an  amendment  to  the  law 
will  be  made. 

The  result  of  each  year's  work,  giving  collectively  all  of  the 
results  of  analyses  on  samples,  and  giving  results  on  details  of 
the  year's  work  generally  is  made  available  to  the  public  through 
the  annual  "Insecticide  Report"  which  is  published  by  the  depart- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

Aerial  Application  of  Pesticides 

The  application  of  pesticides  by  aircraft  is  subject  to  the  N.  C. 
Aerial  Crop-Dusting  Law.  This  law  continues  to  serve  effect- 
ively in  maintaining  order  in  this  line  of  business  by  curbing 
unethical  practices,  irresponsble  performances,  destructive  com- 
petition, the  wanton  disregard  of  personal  and  property  rights 
and  serves  as  an  ever-ready  recourse  to  deal  effectively  with  any 
untoward  developments.  The  earlier  malpractices  of  this  busi- 
ness had  evolved  into  nuisance  proportions  which  resulted  in  a 
concerted  move  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  to  have  the  practice 
outlawed  by  legislation.  The  passage  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  brought  order  into  this  field,  fixed  responsibility,  offered  a 
substitute  acceptable  to  those  who  would  outlaw  the  activity, 
and  preserved  this  useful  service  to  the  benefit  of  North  Carolina 
agriculture.  The  limited  number  of  irregularities  encountered 
were  mainly  in  the  area  of  failure  to  procure  licenses  and  to  pro- 
vide the  required  liability  insurance  for  property  and  persons. 
These  were  corrected. 

Licenses  issued  for  the  biennium  were :  contractors — 79 ;  ap- 
plicators— 152;  aircraft — 149.  Routine  inspections  were  made 
throughout  the  active  dusting  and  spraying  season  for  possible 
failures  in  compliance  with  the  licensing  requirements  and  to  be 
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on  the  lookout  for  unsatisfactory  work  and  other  complaints. 

Full  information  on  the  activities  of  each  season,  including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  licensees,  was  made  available  to  the 
public  by  publication  in  the  annual  "Insecticide  Report". 

Automotive  Antifreezes 

All  antifreeze  compounds  for  use  in  the  cooling  systems  of 
internal  combustion  engines  for  motor  vehicles  or  for  other  uses 
are  subject  to  the  North  Carolina  Internal  Combustion  Engine 
Antifreeze  Law. 

The  basic  purposes  of  this  law  are  assuring  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  motor  vehicles  adequate  supplies  of  high  grade  products, 
relieving  ethical  manufacturers  of  unscrupulous  competition, 
keeping  spurious  products  off  the  North  Carolina  markets  and 
in  relieving  North  Carolina  merchants  of  entrapment  into  the 
liability  of  dealing  in  fraudulent  and  destructive  products. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  law  and  its  administration  is  pointedly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  complaints  of  malfunctioning, 
failures  and  damage  to  engines  and  accessories,  which  annually 
were  numerous  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  law,  remain  now  at 
zero  level. 

Registrations  in  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1966-67  were  79 
brands;  for  the  year  1967-68,  82  brands,  these  representing  a 
total  of  37  manufacturers. 

The  work  for  the  biennium  on  these  products  indicates  that 
the  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  have  been 
well  maintained.  However,  as  usually  is  to  be  expected,  there 
are  periodic  efforts  to  get  degraded  or  cheapened  products  on  the 
North  Carolina  market,  doubtless  for  competitive  advantage  or 
excessive  profits.  While  keeping  open  every  opportunity  for 
improvement  or  for  new  and  meritorious  products,  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  high  level  postulated  for  these  products  by  the  North 
Carolina  law  has  kept  the  markets  of  this  state  free  of  unsatis- 
factory and  questionable  products  and  has  assured  consumers  of 
adequate  supplies  of  quality  antifreezes  which  merit  their  con- 
fidence. 

The  antifreeze  law,  unlike  the  fertilizer  and  feed  laws,  does  not 
require  the  reporting  of  quantities  of  antifreezes  sold  annually 
in  the  state.  The  economic  importance,  however,  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  antifreezes  are  indispens- 
able to  all  water-cooled  motor  vehicles,  that  each  such  vehicle 
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will  annually  require  from  one  to  several  gallons  of  antifreeze, 
and  state  registrations  show  some  2.5  million  such  vehicles  to 
be  in  use  currently. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  understandable  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  antifreeze  control  law,  the  damage  and 
destruction  caused  to  automotive  equipment  by  spurious  and 
destructive  antifreezes  (often  requiring  the  rebuilding  or  re- 
placement of  entire  engines,  cooling  systems,  electrical  accesso- 
ries and  other  parts),  was  imposing  million-dollar  losses  on  mo- 
torists of  the  state. 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics 

Foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices  of  the  therapeutic  type 
are  subject  to  the  N.  C.  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  G.S.  Chap- 
ter 106,  Article  12,  and  the  subsidiary  laws,  N.  C.  Bottling  Plant 
and  Soft  Drink  Inspection  Law,  G.S.  106,  Article  16 ;  N.  C.  Sani- 
tary Bakery  Inspection  Law,  G.S.  106,  Article  22;  N.  C.  Arti- 
ficially Bleached  Flour  Law,  G.S.  106,  Article  21 ;  N.  C.  Flour, 
Bread  and  Corn  Meal  Enrichment  Act,  G.S.  106,  Article  21A; 
and  N.  C.  Oleomargerine  Law,  G.S.  106,  Articles  23  and  24. 
The  first  named  law  is  basic  and  applies  generally,  whereas,  the 
supplementary  laws  are  individually  adapted  to  features  charac- 
teristic of  the  particular  products  to  which  they  apply. 

The  basic  purposes  of  these  laws  are  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  consumers  by  assuring  them  of  safe,  wholesome, 
economically  sound  and  clearly  and  honestly  labeled  supplies  of 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic  devices;  and  to  support 
the  sound  suppliers  of  the  materials  and  commodities  covered 
by  these  laws  by  thwarting  unscrupulous  and  fraudulent  opera- 
tors. Among  the  basic  things  which  are  indispensable  in  carry- 
ing out  these  purposes  are  that  the  products  themselves  be,  or 
be  composed  of,  sound  and  wholesome  raw  materials  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  uses  intended ;  that  the  handling,  processing, 
packaging,  and  storing  be  carried  out  in  a  sanitary  manner  fully 
adequate  for  public  safety;  and  that  the  environment,  equip- 
ment, housing,  vehicles  and  other  facilities  which  in  any  way 
make  contact  or  affect  the  products  be  maintained  and  used  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  preclude  any  exposure  that  may  result  in  con- 
tamination or  have  other  deleterious  effects. 

Among  the  procedures  required  by  these  laws  for  determining 
compliance  are  regular,  systematic  state-wide  inspections  with 
written   inspection   reports;   recommendations  —  written   and 
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verbal  —  for  correcting  minor  deviations;  requiring  the  cor- 
rection or  discontinuation  of  operations  where  there  is  gross 
failure  in  compliance;  instructing  in  the  correction  of  minor 
defects  such  as  labeling  omissions  or  deviations ;  placing  em- 
bargoes on  products  where  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  question 
regarding  public  health  and  welfare ;  and,  where  fitting  coopera- 
tive procedures  prove  inadequate,  applying  other  legal  remedies 
as  provided  by  the  laws.  Summary  of  these  activities  for  the 
biennium  follow. 

Food  Plant  Inspections 

Bakeries  and  Doughnut  Plants 2,472 

Bottling  Plants  974 

Other  types  of  plants  and  storages  (processing 
and  packaging  meats,  pickles,  seafood,  flour, 
meal,  candy,  potato  chips,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, etc 3,480 


Total   6,926 

Plant  Operations  Suspended 

Bakeries  9 

Bottling  Plants  1 

Others  (as  listed  in  preceding  tabulation)  4 

Total    14 

Adulteration,  Misbranding,  Embargoes 
The  terms  "adulteration"  and  "misbranding"  are  defined  by 
the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  clearance  to  all  items  which 
are  in  compliance  with  requirements  and  to  qualify  as  violative 
all  features  which  are  not  in  compliance.  In  the  determination 
of  compliance,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  official  samples  of  the 
subject  commodities  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  critical  exami- 
nation of  labeling  and  for  analysis — chemical,  physical,  optical, 
microscopic,  and  by  other  appropriate  techniques. 

The  great  bulk  of  foods  on  the  market  generally  are  found  to 
be  safe  and  satisfactory.  However,  there  are  always  found  ap- 
preciable quantities  which  are  violative  as  is  reflected  in  the 
results  of  work  on  some  2,105  samples  analyzed  and  the  334 
embargoes  placed  on  questioned  products.     These  represent  all 
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types  and  classes  of  foods  and  beverages  such  as  flour,  meal,  and 
numerous  other  cereal  products,  meats,  vegetables ;  canned,  bot- 
tled and  frozen  products,  fruits  (fresh  and  processed),  bakery 
products,  sugar,  candies,  pickles,  condiments,  salt,  seasonings, 
butter,  eggs,  shortenings,  and  numerous  others. 

Among  the  violative  features  found  were  sub-grade  products ; 
spoilage ;  rusty,  leaky,  and  otherwise  damaged  containers,  expos- 
ure to  insanitation ;  contamination  with  filth,  or  by  insects,  ro- 
dents, worms,  and  other  vermin ;  damage  due  to  fires,  floods, 
storms,  wrecks  and  other  exposures,  and  various  other  sources 
of  adulteration,  both  inadvertent  and  intentional.  Examples  of 
intentional  adulteration  are  ground  hulls  in  peanut  butter  and 
in  cocoa,  parched  cereal  in  ground  coffee,  water — the  universal 
adulterant — in  oysters,  milk,  meats,  and  other  foods ;  starches, 
gums,  gelatin  and  cereals  where  purposely  used  in  foods  as  fillers, 
and  chemical  preservatives  and  artificial  colors  in  and  on  fresh 
meats. 

A  condition  to  which  pointed  attention  was  given  was  the 
failure  of  the  refrigerating  system  of  trucks  and  railroad  cars, 
resulting  in  the  delivery  of  out-of -condition  products.  There  still 
is  need  for  more  attention  to  these  facilities  and  to  the  handling 
of  frozen  foods.  Too  often,  handlers  of  frozen  foods  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  prompt  transfer  of  frozen  foods 
from  refrigerating  vehicles  to  cold  storages  and  vice  versa.  This 
also  applies  to  consumers,  including  those  who  will  permit  their 
groceries  and  frozen  foods  to  rest  in  a  parked  automobile  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  in  hot  weather. 

Also,  particular  attention  was  given  to  pesticide  residues  in 
foods.  A  number  of  products,  particularly  cabbage  and  collards, 
had  to  be  discarded  because  of  excess  residues.  Records  of 
analyses  in  general,  however,  show  that  there  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  proper  handling  of  insecticides  and  in  cutting  down 
the  quantities  of  foods  in  which  excessive  residues  formerly  had 
been  found. 

A  third  item  of  pointed  concern  was  the  shipping  from  the 
midwest  of  carloads  of  grain  corn,  for  use  in  feeds  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  mixed  into  it  certain  proportions  of  seed  corn 
that  had  been  treated  with  fungicides.  This  practice  should  be 
eliminated  at  the  origin  of  the  mixing  operation. 
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Fires,  Storms,  Floods,  Wrecks 

A  commonly  occurring  cause  of  exposure,  damage,  contamina- 
tion and  spoilage  of  foods  and  drugs  results  from  fires,  floods, 
storms  and  wrecks  of  various  kinds  such  as  railroads,  trucks 
and  other  vehicles  of  transportation.  The  resulting  exposure 
involves  human  health  and  welfare.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
accompanying  danger  and  the  tendency  to  over-zealous  salvaging 
can  result  in  injury  and  sickness.  This  type  of  exposure,  al- 
though accidental,  constitutes  adulteration  or  exposure  to  condi- 
tions whereby  a  product  may  have  become  adulterated.  There- 
fore, products  so  exposed  are  subject  to  attention  and  action 
under  the  food  and  drug  law. 

Health  authorities,  police,  insurance  companies  and  businesses 
being  aware  generally  of  these  facts,  promptly  notify  the  depart- 
ment of  such  occurrences  and  request  help.  Also,  food  and  drug 
inspectors,  following  long  established  policy,  are  on  the  alert  for 
reports  of  such  occurrences  and,  regardless  of  hours  or  day  of 
the  week,  follow  up  promptly.  All  exposed  products  are  placed 
under  blanket  embargo.  Then  follows  the  process  of  segregation 
and  classification,  the  safely  salvageable  ones  being  released,  the 
questionable  ones  sampled  and  analyzed  for  further  determina- 
tion, and  the  obviously  unfit  ones  destroyed.  These  operations, 
as  provided  by  law,  are  carried  out  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  department  inspectors. 

A  total  of  48  fires  involving  29  towns  and  cities  of  the  state 
were  covered.  These  occurrences  were  pretty  much  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.    The  losses  were  estimated  at  around  $900,000. 


Food  Poisoning 

Cases  of  food  poisoning  periodically  show  up,  even  with  the 
best  of  efforts  to  safeguard  against  it.  These  cases  most  often 
are  attributable  to  staphylococcus  bacteria  although  other  or- 
ganisms at  times  are  involved.  The  salmonella  group  is  of 
expanding  concern  because  of  its  increasing  association  with 
this  trouble.  These  cause  mild  to  severe  cases  of  illness  and  at 
times  hospitalization,  but  seldom  death.  Much  more  serious, 
but  fortunately  much  rarer  is  the  poisoning  from  the  organism 
Clostridium  botulinum.  Increased  attention  is  being  directed 
to  this  area. 
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Of  the  several  cases  of  food  poisoning  which  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Division,  the  one  affecting  the  most  people — some 
sixty  or  more — occurred  from  contaminated  meat,  both  in  the 
Charlotte  and  Greensboro  areas.  As  best  that  could  be  determ- 
ined, the  meat  in  question  turned  out  to  be  imported.  Further 
checking  on  meat  from  this  source  showed  no  further  contamina- 
tion. The  occurrence  appeared  to  be  connected  with  one  par- 
ticular lot. 

Another  case  of  smaller  proportion  showed  up  in  the  Asheville 
area,  due  to  filling  in  cake.  The  susceptibility  in  certain  cake 
fillings  to  spoilage  in  warm  weather  too  often  is  overlooked.  A 
precaution  such  as  that  which  is  applied  to  "cream  puffs"  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  (permitting  their  sale  only  under  con- 
tinuous refrigeration),  would  be  a  safeguard  with  such  prod- 
ucts as  cake  fillings.  A  surer  remedy  which  is  followed  by  some 
producers  is  to  discontinue  this  type  of  product  in  summer 
weather. 

During  the  biennium,  less  of  this  trouble  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  department  than  had  been  the  case  in  past  years.  Doubt- 
less it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  full  freedom  from  this  trouble 
may  be  realized.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  it  diminish 
even  for  a  two  year  period,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  people  are 
becoming  better  educated  in  such  matters. 

Drugs 

Work  on  drugs,  in  part,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  section  on  Fires,  Floods,  Storms,  and  Wrecks.  In  these 
catastrophes  drugs  often  are  exposed.  The  salvaging  of  drugs, 
because  of  their  highly  critical  nature,  is  always  suspect,  there- 
fore, in  all  except  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  drugs  so 
exposed  are  destroyed. 

Another  situation  to  which  the  Division  gives  special  attention 
is  the  tendency  to  overlook  removal  from  sale  of  out-of-date 
drugs,  particularly  biologies  and  vaccines.  This  applies  mostly 
to  veterinary  items  sold  in  general  stores.  It  is  largely  due  to 
oversight  on  the  part  of  store  operators  and  failure  to  realize 
that  potency  will  diminish  with  over-age.  During  the  biennium 
some  115  embargoes  were  placed  on  such  products.  These  were 
removed  from  sale  and  disposed  of  as  provided  by  law.  Store 
operators,  when  advised  of  the  significance  involved,  were  fully 
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cooperative  in  making  correction. 

Among  other  activities  was  cooperation  with  Federal  authori- 
ties in  dealing  with  recall  of  drugs  which,  after  being  put  on 
the  market,  were  found  to  be  questionable  or  defective  in  some 
respects.  The  Division,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  harm,  is 
particularly  attentive  to  this  type  of  thing.  Another  item 
differing  from  situations  cited  in  earlier  reports,  no  fraudulent 
promotion  of  bogus  drugs  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Divi- 
sion during  the  1966-1968  biennium. 

In  an  earlier  report,  reference  was  made  to  one  product  then 
on  the  market,  Allergimist,  which  was  broadly  advertised  and 
claimed  to  be  a  cure  for  asthma  and  allergies.  Obviously,  if 
there  were  a  proven  remedy  for  asthma,  it  would  meet  with  the 
same  welcome  and  world  acceptance  as  did  such  drugs  as  sulfa- 
nilamide, penicillin  and  polio  vaccine.  There  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  its  underground  marketing.  The  above  referred  to  fraud- 
ulent product  was  placed  under  state  embargo  wherever  found 
on  sale  and  later  destroyed.  Terminal  to  a  pending  court  action 
in  that  case  which  was  cited  in  earlier  report,  no  further  sale  of 
this  bogus  product  anywhere  in  this  area  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  department.  The  erstwhile  purveyors  of  the  product, 
having  skipped  bail  and  absconded  from  this  country,  are  now 
operating  in  a  foreign  country. 

Characteristic  of  all  these  drug  activities  is  the  full  coopera- 
tion with  various  other  agencies  concerned  in  such  matters,  these 
including  health  departments,  other  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  others. 


CREDIT   UNION    DIVISION 


W.  V.  DlDAWICK 

Administrator 

This  division  administers  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing 
state-chartered  credit  unions 
throughout  the  state.  Subchap- 
ter III  of  Chapter  54  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  chartering, 
examining,  and  supervising  on 
this  division,  which  operates  en- 
tirely on  fees  paid  to  the  state 
by  the  various  credit  unions. 
The  law  provides  for  a  scale  of 
fees  based  on  a  credit  union's 
assets. 

Credit  unions  serve  to  pro- 
vide specific  groups  of  people 
with  a  convenient  place  to  ac- 
cumulate their  savings  as  well 
as  a  source  of  credit  at  a  reason- 
able interest  rate.  Only  about  four  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  North  Carolina  has  access  to  credit  union  service,  and 
we  know  that  the  majority  of  these  people  also  deal  with  other 
financial  institutions  regularly. 

However,  credit  union  membership  is  made  up  of  individuals 
in  high  income  brackets  as  well  as  those  in  the  low  bracket,  and 
each  plays  a  part  essential  to  the  economic  life  of  its  community. 
Acceptance  and  custody  of  a  depositor's  funds  impose  a  public 
trust  and  responsibility  not  generally  associated  with  other  busi- 
ness activities.  Because  of  this  public  interest  in  depositor 
protection,  credit  unions  are  subjected  to  governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation,  including  periodic  surprise  examinations 
by  supervisory  agency  examiners. 

As  already  indicated,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Credit 
Union  Division  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  depositors.  The  exam- 
inations conducted  by  this  division,  therefore,  are  directed  to  a 
determination  of  the  credit  union's  solvency,  the  degree  of  com- 
petence of  its  management,  and  its  compliance  with  the  laws 
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under  which  it  operates. 

While  credit  union  laws  provide  broad  examination  powers, 
it  is  only  in  unusual  circumstances  that  the  supervisory  exam- 
iners would  extend  the  scope  of  their  examinations  to  what 
might  even  approach  that  of  an  audit  made  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  This  is,  of  course,  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  purposes  of  these  examinations.  The 
law  provides  that  the  supervisory  committee  of  each  credit  union 
shall  make,  or  have  made,  a  thorough  annual  audit  of  its  re- 
ceipts, disbursements,  income,  assets  and  liabilities,  including 
a  verification  of  members'  accounts. 

Employee  credit  unions  are  growing  in  popularity.  A  recent 
Administrative  Management  Society  survey  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  industrial  firms  have  a  functioning  credit 
union. 

Why  the  popularity  of  an  institution  that,  in  some  cases,  re- 
quires an  extra  employee  or  two  simply  to  keep  it  going?  Rea- 
sons most  often  cited  are  that  a  company  credit  union  helps  keep 
employees  from  borrowing  from  high-interest  money  lenders; 
that  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  entanglements  with  bill  col- 
lectors; and  that  it  decreases  the  amount  of  company  loans.  A 
majority  of  the  companies  also  indicate  that  their  credit  unions 
improve  employee  morale  and  employer-employee  relations  to  a 
great  extent,  and  50  percent  of  the  firms  further  state  that  the 
credit  union  is  a  factor  in  reducing  employee  turnover. 

The  over-all  operation  and  financial  condition  of  state-charter- 
ed credit  unions  remain  good.  They  have  been  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  in  being  able  to  retain  their  working 
capital  in  spite  of  the  high  dividend  rates  advertised  by  other 
financial  institutions.  However,  they  are  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  being  able  to  keep  their  capital  at  work  because  of 
the  increased  number  of  credit  cards  in  use  which  provide 
the  customer  with  ready  cash  for  most  anything  that  he  wants. 
These  financial  problems  have  been  handled  by  credit  unions 
in  an  excellent  manner,  as  our  statistical  report  shows  a  33 
percent  increase  in  total  assets,  a  35  percent  increase  in  shares, 
and  a  30  percent  increase  in  outstanding  loans  during  this  bi- 
ennium. The  real  test  of  credit  union  efficiency  and  know-how 
will  come,  if  and  when  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  because  of  the 
many  changes  in  the  financial  world  that  are  sure  to  take  place 
with  the  end  of  this  conflict. 
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NUMBER,  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  ASSETS 
OF  STATE-CHARTERED   CREDIT  UNIONS 

June  30, 1966  June  30, 1968 

Active  Credit  Unions  __.                               201  216 

Total  Members  128,686  161,357 

Total  Assets  .                           ..  $67,430,389.80  $89,103,383.88 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDIT  UNIONS 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

June  30, 1966  June  30, 1968 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  ___.$  2,813,461.00  $  4,278,725.90 

Loans  to  Members  _.                   ._  54,207,113.54  70,436,822.38 

Investments  and  Bonds  _.            9,577,548.08  13,043,603.39 

Other  Assets  832,267.18  1,344,232.21 

Totals  _  ....$67,430,389.80         $89,103,383.88 

Liabilities 

Shares    $55,898,916.04  $75,291,298.01 

Deposits  2,181,172.40  2,565,105.83 

Reserves    3,539,816.07  4,593,299.04 

Undivided  Earnings  &  Surplus     3,184,204.84  4,078,472.01 

Other  Liabilities  2,626,280.45  2,575,208.99 


Totals     $67,430,389.80         $89,103,383.88 


DAIRY  DIVISION 

Leonard  F.  Blanton 

Director 


The  Dairy  Division  is  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  covering 
the  production,  processing,  and 
marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  This  regulatory  pro- 
gram protects  the  consuming 
public  by  insuring  that  all  dairy 
products  manufactured  or  sold 
in  North  Carolina  are  pure  and 
wholesome. 

Extensive  facilities  for  the 
analysis  of  dairy  products  are 
maintained  at  the  central  lab- 
oratory in  Raleigh.  Three  field 
laboratories  are  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  to  provide  for 
routine  analysis  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  these  areas  without  delay. 


BUTTERFAT  SAMPLING  AND  TESTING 

This  phase  of  the  regulatory  program  insures  "fair  play"  be- 
tween the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dairy  processing  plant.  For  the 
protection  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  all  milk  samplers  and  testers 
are  licensed,  and  their  work  is  under  constant  supervision  by 
the  Dairy  Division.  There  are  presently  267  licensed  samplers 
(mostly  tank  truck  drivers  who  sample  and  measure  milk  when 
they  pump  it  from  the  farm  tank  to  the  truck)  and  82  licensed 
testers  (laboratory  technicians  who  test  the  butterfat  content 
of  the  farmers'  milk  to  determine  the  price  he  receives  for  it) . 

Check  tests  totalled  19,772  in  1967,  (eight  of  which  were 
ordered  changed).  These  changes  resulted  in  $275.69  additional 
income  to  the  milk  producers. 

As  a  dairy  farmer  increases  the  size  of  his  herd,  often  a  second 
or  third  bulk  tank  must  be  added  to  provide  cooling  and  storage 
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Milk  begins  its  journey  from  farm  to   plant  as  a   licensed   sampler  prepares  to 
load  his  tank  truck. 
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for  the  increase  milk  production.  Dairy  plants  are  now  requir- 
ed to  maintain  separate  composite  samples  for  each  tank  in  order 
that  an  accurate  butterfat  test  will  be  used  in  paying  for  the 
milk  from  each  tank.  This  sampling  system  has  eliminated  the 
errors  of  the  practice  of  combining  samples  from  two  or  more 
tanks  to  arrive  at  a  single  pay  test. 

Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts 
Wholesale  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  continue  to  grow 
larger  in  size  and  fewer  in  number.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  73  plants  in  North  Carolina  that  manufactured  ice  cream. 
Now  there  are  only  26  plants  in  the  state  licensed  by  the  Dairy 
Division  as  ice  cream  manufacturers.  As  marketing  programs 
cross  more  and  more  state  lines,  frozen  desserts  are  now  dis- 
tributed in  North  Carolina  from  28  plants  in  other  states.  One 
dairy  store  in  North  Carolina  sells  ice  cream  manufactured  in 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  number  of  retail  soft  serve  and  milk  shake  operations 
continue  to  increase  each  year,  and  their  supervision  now  requires 
well  over  fifty  percent  of  the  inspection  and  laboratory  work 
load.  Currently  there  are  398  dispenser  milk  shake  operations 
and  383  soft  serve  freezer  operations  licensed  and  under  sur- 
veillance of  this  division.  During  the  biennium,  3,271  of  these 
operations  were  inspected. 

Several  owners  of  retail  establishments  have  been  required  to 
appear  at  hearings  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  serving  frozen  desserts  to  the  public.  One  operation 
was  closed  permanently,  and  several  others  have  been  ordered 
closed  for  short  periods  of  time  in  order  to  enforce  standards  of 
sanitation  and  quality. 

On  two  occasions  members  of  this  division  have  conducted 
cleaning  and  sanitation  clinics  at  meetings  of  unit  managers  of 
retail  frozen  dessert  establishments.  Efforts  will  be  continued 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  frozen  dessert  inspection  pro- 
gram by  bringing  together  management  and  supervisory  groups 
for  training. 

Milk  Imports 
During  1967,  a  little  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  milk  flowed  into 
North  Carolina  from  other  states,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
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Quality  of  dairy  products  is  assured  as  a  technician  begins  a  bacteriological 
analysis  in  a  dairy  plant  laboratory. 

Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Temporary  permits  were  issued  to  19  out- 
of-state  shippers  who  supplied  milk  to  18  plants  in  the  state 
during  periods  of  short  supply. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Milk  and  Cream  Import  Law,  each 
out-of-state  shipper  is  cleared  for  compliance  with  North  Caro- 
lina's requirements  for  milk  quality  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
production.  Reciprocal  agreements  are  made  with  other  states 
where  possible  to  eliminate  duplication  of  inspection  and  un- 
necessary travel. 

Pesticides 
During  the  biennium,  the  detection  of  pesticides  in  milk  or 
milk  products  has  been  rare.  On  one  farm  a  pesticide  was  acci- 
dentally mixed  into  the  feed,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  24  animals 
within  the  following  day.  Milk  samples  from  the  remaining  38 
cows  in  that  herd  are  tested  periodically  at  the  central  laboratory 
to  determine  whether  the  level  of  pesticide  has  been  reduced 
enough  to  allow  them  to  return  to  the  milking  herd.  This  division 
has  worked  closely  with  the  owner  of  this  herd  to  assist  him  in 
properly  disposing  of  his  milk  and  determining  which  animals 
are  free  from  traces  of  pesticide.  It  is  expected  that  some  of 
these  animals  will  require  nearly  two  years  to  reduce  the  level 
of  residue  to  the  point  that  their  milk  will  be  acceptable  for  sale. 
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Regulations 

During  1967,  definitions  for  chocolate  flavored  milk  and  choco- 
late flavored  lowfat  milk  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  definitions  for  half  and  half  and  for  creamed  cot- 
tage cheese  were  amended  to  allow  the  use  of  certain  food  addi- 
tives. 

As  the  dairy  industry  slowly  changes  from  production  orienta- 
tion to  market  orientation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  consumer 
desire  cannot  be  legislated.  Competition  in  the  market  place 
demands  new  product  development,  and  more  freedom  of  move- 
ment across  state  lines  must  be  facilitated. 

Recognizing  these  factors,  a  study  committee  with  member- 
ship from  all  segments  of  the  dairy  industry  has  been  appointed 
by  Commissioner  Graham  to  revise  the  "Rules,  Regulations, 
Definitions  and  Standards  of  the  Dairy  Division."  Most  of  our 
surrounding  states  and  many  local  government  units  within  the 
state  have  adopted  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code.  Recognizing  that  as  much  uniformity  as  practicable  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  the  dairy  industry  and  consumers,  the 
committee  is  endorsing  regulations  in  conformity  with  the  Code, 
with  few  exceptions.  The  committee  hopes  to  have  regulations 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  during  the 
fall  or  winter. 

Statistical  Report 

(1966-1968) 

Butterfat  check  tests , 43,933 

Plant    investigations    (butterfat    check    testing) __. 479 

Butterfat  tests  for  Milk  Commission 668 

Butterfat  check  tests  for  Federal  Lunch  Room  Program 151 

Finished  milk  products  analyzed 3,555 

Ice  cream  and  frozen  dessert  samples  analyzed 14,777 

Cryoscopic  determinations  2,622 

Pesticide  assays  made  ..... 402 

Milk  Testers  licensed  82 

Milk  Samplers  licensed 267 

Plant  laboratory  inspections  154 

Ice  cream  and  dispenser  milk  shake  machines  inspected 3,271 

Ice  cream  plant  inspections — wholesale  308 

Dispenser  milk  shake  and  soft  serve  operations  closed 

for    non-compliance    41 

Gallons  of  milk  embargoed 6,620 

Gallons  of  ice  cream  and  mix  embargoed  240 

Out-of-state  shippers  issued  temporary  permits  to  ship  milk 

into  North  Carolina 19 

North  Carolina  plants  received  milk  from  out-of-state  sources 18 


DIVISION   OF   ENTOMOLOGY 

George  D.  Jones 

Director 


The  Division  of  Entomology 
administers  the  State  Plant 
Pest  Law  and  Regulations,  the 
Vegetable  Plant  Law,  and  the 
State  Bee  Disease  Law.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  to  protect  not  only 
agricultural  producers,  but  also 
consumers  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  performing  its  duties  the 
division  must  concern  itself  with 
those  pest  problems  which  may 
be  introduced,  or  may  be  found 
or  recognized  for  the  first  time 
and,  through  regulations,  eradi- 
cate or  at  least  suppress  the 
spread  and  losses  until  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  or  until  methods  of  control  can  be  found. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  sweet  potato  weevil  was  found 
in  our  state  and  with  an  outstanding  joint  effort  of  industry, 
growers  and  other  state  and  federal  officials  working  together, 
the  problem  appears  to  be  well  along  toward  complete  eradication. 
The  industry  and  consuming  public  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  excellent  team  effort. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  divided  into  five  main  types : 
(1)  Survey  and  detection  of  harmful  plant  pests  which  include 
insects,  diseases,  nematodes,  mites  and  noxious  weeds,  such  as 
the  witchweed,  a  plant  parasite  which  has  become  established  in 
our  state  and  which  is  known  in  the  world  only  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  (2)  control;  (3)  regulatory;  (4)  inspections;  and 
(5)  collection  and  identification. 

The  division  works  jointly  with  other  state  agencies  in  health, 
stream  pollution  and  water  resources,  and  N.  C.  State  University 
officials  in  an  effort  to  help  all  citizens  to  use  pesticides  and  agri- 
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cultural  chemicals  safely  and  properly  according  to  recommenda- 
tions. The  control  of  the  many  pests  and  plant  diseases  which 
can  affect  our  agriculture  is  a  must  and  cannot  be  neglected  if 
our  state  is  to  move  ahead  and  do  its  part  in  producing  to  meet 
world  food  requirements  at  present  and  in  the  immediate  future. 

Surveys  must  constantly  be  maintained  for  determining  the 
presence  and  location  of  new,  recently  introduced,  or  dangerous 
plant  pests.  Present  day  food  requirements  in  the  world  cannot 
be  met  without  effective  quarantine  and  control  of  the  many 
plant  pests. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  honey  bee  would  be  lost  for 
pollination  purposes  without  bee  disease  control,  or  that  our  state 
economy  would  soon  be  bankrupt  if  the  dangerous  pests  were  not 
eradicated  or  kept  under  control.  North  Carolina  nurserymen, 
food  processors  and  handlers  of  agrciultural  production  from 
our  farms  and  forests  could  not  ship  or  move  products  within 
our  state  or  across  state  lines  if  it  were  not  for  proper  certifi- 
cation. 

Inspection  and  Regulation  of  Plant  Products, 
Ornamentals,  Trees,  Soil 

The  movement  of  plants  and  soil  from  one  location  to  another 
is  one  of  the  main  means  of  spreading  plant  pests.  To  prevent 
the  rapid  long  distance  spread  of  pests  by  this  means  the  nursery 
regulations  require  that  all  plant  nurseries  be  inspected  and  their 
stock  found  apparently  free  of  pests  and  diseases  before  they 
are  certified  and  allowed  to  ship  their  plants.  Persons  who  are 
not  growers,  but  who  collect  and  deal  in  nursery  stock,  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  nursury  dealers  certificate.  This  certificate  is 
issued  only  after  dealers  sign  an  affidavit  that  they  will  deal  only 
in  certified  nursery  stock. 

The  certified  nurseries  and  registered  dealers  for  the  biennium 
are  as  follows : 

1966-67      1967-68 

Nurseries  1,141         1,181 

Dealers  753  723 

The  movement  of  native  plants  collected  from  the  mountain 
areas  is  a  multi-million  dollar  industry.  These  plants  are  col- 
lected from  the  entire  mountain  area  and  must  be  inspected  and 
certified  as  pest  free  before  they  can  legally  enter  other  states. 
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Tobacco  plant  in  foreground  is  infected  by  a  severe  strain  of  potato  virus  Y. 
Evidence  indicates  that  this  virus  was  brought  into  North  Carolina  on  tomato  trans- 
plants and  spread  to  tobacco  by  means  of  aphids.  The  Division  of  Entomology  is 
attempting  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  pests  into  North  Carolina. 
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A  total  of  800,000  plants  were  inspected  and  certified  for  ship- 
ment during  the  biennium.  The  new  inspection  station  near  Lin- 
ville  in  Avery  County,  which  has  personnel  available  every  day 
in  the  week,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  service  for  the  industry. 
Approximately  10%  of  these  plants  were  shipped  into  non- 
Japanese  beetle  areas,  mostly  to  the  west,  requiring  that  the  root 
system  be  dipped  into  an  insecticide  before  shipment. 

European  corn  borer  certifications  were  issued  on  mum  and 
gladiolus  cut  flowers  for  shipment  into  non-European  corn  borer 
states.  Some  350,000  dozen  gladiolus  (in  10,000  hampers)  and 
100,000  dozen  mums  were  inspected  and  certified  as  apparently 
free  from  hazardous  pests  or  diseases  for  shipment  into  20  states 
in  the  northeast,  southeast  and  mid-west. 

Survey — Insect  Collection  and  Identification 

The  Entomology  Division  has  in  its  care  one  of  the  finest  insect 
collections  in  the  nation.  Over  three  million  specimens,  repre- 
senting 18,000  different  kinds  of  insects,  are  housed  in  modern 
up-to-date  pest  proof  cabinets.  The  collection  has  been  built  up 
over  a  period  of  more  than  60  years,  and  it  is  supplied  almost 
daily  with  additions. 

The  insect  identification  is  an  important  service  rendered  to 
people  over  the  entire  state.  The  insect  collection  is  an  invaluable 
reservoir  of  information  on  insects  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
constantly  being  used  by  specialists  throughout  the  state  and 
nation.  There  is  close  cooperation  among  entomologists  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  and  other  state  entomological  agencies 
in  insect  identification  and  other  data.  Approximately  5,000  in- 
sect specimens  per  year  are  identified  from  persons  from  over 
the  state. 

Several  hundred  plant  disease  specimens  are  diagnosed  and 
numerous  species  of  plant  specimens  are  identified  for  interested 
persons.  The  work  of  the  division  includes  as  pests  not  only 
insects  and  near  relatives  such  as  snails,  but  also  nematodes,  virus 
diseases  and  plant  parasites  such  as  the  witchweed. 

Numerous  surveys  are  made  to  keep  a  constant  watch  for  new 
and  introduced  pests.  Many  of  these  pests  that  may  enter  this 
country  are  studied  and  searched  for  particularly  along  the 
coastal  areas.  Through  insect  surveys  entomologists  can  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  infestation  of  introduced  pests  and  hence  start 
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control  measures  while  the  area  is  small. 

Many  insect  specimens  obtained  through  surveys  are  added  to 
the  collection  for  identification  and  future  reference.  Federal 
entomologists  from  Washington  frequently  have  occasion  to 
consult  the  collection  and  records.  From  time  to  time  memorial 
collections  of  insects  are  deposited  to  our  care.  During  the  past 
year  an  insect  collection  of  considerable  size  was  deposited  by  the 
family  of  Dr.  Elliott  Maynard  of  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

An  experienced  and  well  trained  entomologist  has  charge  of 
the  collection  and  he  and  the  other  highly  trained  staff  members 
insure  proper  care  and  classification  of  specimens. 

Growth  of  the  collection  during  the  past  15  years  makes  it 
apparent  that  more  space  is  urgently  needed  to  house  this  val- 
uable insect  and  arthropod  collection. 

A  scientific  publication  "Third  Supplement  To  The  Insects  of 
North  Carolina"  has  just  come  off  the  press  which  brings  up-to- 
date  scientific  information  on  insects  in  North  Carolina  accumu- 
lated during  the  last  15  years. 


Honey  and  Bee  Industry 

There  are  some  213,000  colonies  of  bees  in  North  Carolina  that 
normally  produce  some  $2,500,000  worth  of  honey  and  beeswax 
and  contribute  some  $15,000,000  worth  of  pollinating  services 
to  our  agriculture.  The  Entomology  Division  is  responsible  for 
protecting  this  important  industry  from  losses  due  to  poison- 
ings, bee  diseases,  etc. 

The  division  employs  two  seasonal  inspectors  who  inspect  for, 
and  aid  in  the  control  of,  several  destructive  and  contagious  bee 
diseases  as  well  as  certify  bee  movement  for  pollination  purposes. 
One  of  these  inspectors  is  assigned  to  eastern  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  to  western  North  Carolina.  The  most  serious  bee 
disease  is  a  bacterial  disease  of  the  larvae  called  American  Foul- 
brood.  The  number  of  colonies  inspected  and  the  amount  of 
American  Foulbrood  found  and  controlled  during  the  biennium 
is  as  follows : 

1966-67      1967-68 

Colonies  Inspected  10,081  8,544 

Colonies  with  American  Foulbrood  _      207  52 

Percent  American   Foulbrood 2.07%         0.61% 
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Certificates  of  freedom  from  disease  were  issued  to  48  bee- 
keepers. This  certification  is  required  for  selling  queens  and 
package  bees  or  to  move  bees  across  state  lines. 

Export  and  Import  Inspections 

The  division  has  issued  phytosanitary  (pest  free)  certificates 
for  the  export  of  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  products.  Tobacco, 
cottonseed,  corn,  cantaloupes,  peanuts,  orchids,  lilies  and  peach 
budwood  are  among  the  items  that  were  exported  during  the 
last  biennium. 

Import  permits  were  granted  to  import  for  scientific  purposes 
fungi,  nematodes,  slubs,  soil  and  insects.  Post  entry  quaran- 
tines and  inspections  were  made  on  bulbs  and  certain  ornamental 
root  plants.  Our  inspectors  cooperated  with  USDA  port  inspec- 
tion officials  in  inspecting  imported  materials  for  pests  such  as 
the  Khapra  beetle,  Formosan  termite  and  certain  snail  species 
which  may  be  brought  in  on  military  or  other  equipment  or 
articles  of  commerce  being  transported. 

WlTCHWEED 

(Striga  lutea) 

The  Entomology  Division  has  cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  in  the  sup- 
pression and  control  of  witchweed  since  its  discovery,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  western  hemisphere,  in  1956  at  Evergreen,  North 
Carolina.  Witchweed  is  a  destructive  pest  of  corn  and  is  consid- 
ered a  threat  to  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States.  It  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  the  joint  effort  with  USDA  Plant  Pest  Control 
officials  prevent  its  spread  into  other  corn  growing  areas  from 
its  present  infestations  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  results  of  the  program  today  are  encouraging.  The  num- 
ber of  new  farms  found  infested  has  decreased  every  year  from 
a  high  of  2,184  in  1958  to  a  low  of  355  in  1967.  The  pest  was  not 
found  in  any  new  county  during  the  past  biennium.  Fumigating 
isolated  and  very  small  known  infested  sites  with  brozone  has 
decreased  the  total  size  of  the  infested  area;  however,  constant 
vigilance  and  numerous  surveys  must  be  done  each  season.  A 
total  of  271,551  acres  on  10,720  farms  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
some  24  counties  have  been  found  infested  with  witchweed  since 
its  discovery  in  1956. 
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Imported  Fire  Ant 
(Solenopsis  saevissima  richteri — Forel) 

The  imported  fire  ant  still  has  a  foothold  in  North  Carolina. 
Since  it  was  first  discovered  in  North  Carolina  in  1952,  we  have 
systematically  treated  with  pesticide  and  destroyed  all  known 
fire  ant  mounds  in  our  state.  In  spite  of  these  treatments  we 
continue  to  find  a  few  additional  mounds  each  year.  Reports 
from  research  by  the  USDA  and  other  southern  states  conclude 
that  eradication  of  the  imported  fire  ant  with  mirex  bait  is  bio- 
logically sound,  practical  and  economically  justifiable.  In  view 
of  this,  we  plan  to  continue  our  program  of  survey  and  treating 
known  infested  areas  with  mirex  in  anticipation  of  a  future  all 
out  eradication  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  the  second  application  of  mirex  bait  was 
made  on  240,000  acres  in  Carteret,  Craven,  Onslow,  Pamlico  and 
Brunswick  counties.  In  1967,  two  applications,  at  the  rate  of  1.25 
pounds  per  acre,  of  mirex  bait,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the 
fall,  were  made  on  159,800  acres  in  Carteret,  Craven  and  Onslow 
counties,  11,840  acres  in  Brunwick  county  and  11,622  acres  in 
Pamlico  county.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  first  application  of 
mirex  bait,  at  the  rate  of  1.25  pounds  per  acre,  was  made  on 
19,800  acres  in  Carteret,  Craven  and  Onslow  counties. 

Mirex  bait  is  an  insecticide  that  is  specific  to  ants  and  is  harm- 
less to  humans,  livestock,  wildlife,  etc.  Wildlife,  health  and  civil 
authorities  were  notified  prior  to  each  application  of  the  bait 
and  its  effect  on  organisms  other  than  fire  ants  were  carefully 
monitored. 

A  study  was  made  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  had  reached  its  northern  limit  of  spread  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  concluded  that  the  fire  ant  could  thrive  and 
multiply  at  least  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  entire  state  of  North  Carolina  except  possi- 
bly our  high  mountain  areas. 

White-Fringed  Beetle 
(Graphognathus  Sp.) 

The  white-fringed  beetle  is  considered  to  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  plant  pest.  No  new  counties  were  found  infested 
with  white-fringed  beetle  during  the  biennium ;  however,  10,713 
additional  acres  were  found  to  be  infected  in  the  40  North  Caro- 
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Una  counties  that  are  known  to  have  white-fringed  beetle  infesta- 
tions. Surveys  were  made  for  the  presence  of  the  beetle  on 
27,744  properties  and  6,719  acres  were  treated  with  pesticide  to 
control  or  eradicate  the  beetle.  This  work  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  USDA  Plant  Pest  Control  Division. 

The  white-fringed  beetle  caused  damage  to  tobacco  in  Wake 
county  and  to  soybeans  in  Union  and  Anson  counties  during  the 
biennium.  It  appears  that  the  economic  damage  caused  by  the 
white-fringed  beetle  will  increase  in  the  future  as  larger  acreages 
become  infested  and  farmers  discontinue  the  use  of  long  residual 
soil  insecticides.  Further  survey  will  very  likely  turn  up  many 
additional  acres  that  are  infested  by  this  pest. 

Work  is  in  progress  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  malathion 
and  other  pesticides  in  the  control  of  this  pest.  Restrictions  on 
the  use  of  dieldrin  and  other  long  residual  soil  insecticides  have 
limited  our  control  efforts  and  have  precluded  any  hope  of  eradi- 
cating this  pest  from  North  Carolina.  We  plan  to  slow  or  stop 
its  spread  through  a  vigorous  survey,  control  and  regulatory 
program. 


Soybean  Cyst  Nematode 
(Heterodera  glycines  Ichinohe) 

The  soybean  cyst  nematode  was  first  discovered  in  the  western 
hemisphere  in  1954  at  Castle  Hayne,  North  Carolina.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  In- 
diana. It  is  known  to  be  present  in  18  North  Carolina  counties 
on  a  total  of  20,556  acres.  Taking  crop  rotation  into  account, 
some  1,600,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina  are  utilized  for 
soybeans.  This  means  that  about  1.25  percent  of  our  $57,000,000 
industry  is  subject  to  damage  by  this  pest. 

The  Entomology  Division  cooperates  with  the  USDA  Plant 
Pest  Control  Division  in  slowing  the  spread  of  this  pest  to  the 
remainder  of  the  state  and  the  other  98  percent  of  our  soybean 
land.  Prevention  of  long-distance  spread  to  other  non-infested 
soybean  areas  through  certification  of  equipment  and  processing 
of  crop  in  the  infested  area  is  a  part  of  the  program  also. 

The  division  has  a  trained  nematologist  working  on  this  pest 
and  is  cooperating  with  the  several  interested  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  control  and  suppress  it. 
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A  resistant  soybean  variety,  Pickett,  has  been  developed  for 
use  by  growers ;  and  crop  rotation  to  prevent  soybeans  following 
soybeans  year  after  year  are  important  control  suggestions. 

Soybean  Cyst  Nematode  Infestations 

County                                                                           Properties  Acres 

Brunswick 3  94 

Camden  11  667 

Carteret    21  1,374 

Chowan  1  40 

Craven 8  336 

Currituck   28  1,543 

Gates  42  2,131 

Johnston  152  3,101 

Jones  2  315 

New  Hanover  95  2,555 

Pamlico  1  20 

Pasquotank  46  2,402 

Pender 62  3,943 

Perquimans    5  220 

Sampson  41  1,166 

Tyrrell 8  523 

Wayne  7  126 

Edgecombe  1  1 


534  20,557 

Other  Nematodes 

Narcissus  eelworm  (Ditylenchus  dipsaci  Kurhn)  inspections 
and  certifications  were  continued  with  eight  growers  in  1967  and 
five  growers  in  1968  being  certified  as  to  freedom  from  this  pest. 
The  survey  of  nematodes  in  North  Carolina  nursuries  is  continu- 
ing and  studies  are  under  way  to  determine  methods  of  treating 
nursery  stock  to  make  it  certifiable  as  nematode-free. 

We  continued  our  cooperative  work  with  research  in  an  effort 
to  learn  more  about  the  entire  genus  Heterodera  (cyst  forming 
nematodes)  and  their  threat  to  our  agriculture.  The  golden 
nematode  escaped  from  quarantine  in  Long  Island,  New  York, 
and  is  now  believed  to  be  more  of  a  threat  to  our  Irish  potato 
areas  than  at  any  time  since  it  was  found  in  potato  growing  areas 
in  up-state  New  York. 
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Peanut  Stunt  Virus 
Arachis  hypogaea 

The  peanut  stunt  virus  is  a  relatively  new  disease  that  was 
first  observed  in  North  Carolina  in  1964.  Losses  due  to  this  dis- 
ease have  varied  from  90  percent  to  negligible.  Because  of  this 
disease,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Oklahoma  have  placed  an  embargo 
on  our  seed  peanuts,  and  Florida  has  placed  a  quarantine  on 
them. 

Much  has  been  learned  about  this  disease  during  the  last  bien- 
nium.  It  has  been  shown  to  live  in  several  species  of  at  least 
five  plant  families  and  has  been  found  widespread  in  white 
clover,  beans  and  peanuts  in  North  Carolina.  The  disease  has 
been  found  in  peanuts  or  host  plants  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Survey  work  has  revealed  that  as  a  rule  when  the  organism 
is  in  peanut  fields,  the  more  heavily  affected  plants  were  adjoin- 
ing, or  at  least  near,  areas  where  white  clover  was  growing. 
Indications  are  that  the  primary  source  of  infection  to  peanuts 
was  by  means  of  insect  transmittal  from  clover  to  peanuts.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  at  least  three  species  of  aphids  can 
transmit  this  disease.  The  possibility  of  seed  transmittal  seems 
very  slight ;  however,  the  division  has  provided  an  inspecton  and 
certfication  service  for  those  who  need  a  statement  as  to  relative 
freedom  from  disease  to  qualify  their  seed  for  shipment  to  other 
countries. 

Some  5,000  acres  of  possible  seed  peanut  sources  were  inspect- 
ed for  this  disease  and  over  20,000  acres  of  peanuts,  beans,  and 
clover  were  surveyed  for  this  disease  during  the  biennium. 

Cereal  Leaf  Beetle 

The  cereal  leaf  beetle,  Qulema  melanopa,  which  has  been  a 
serious  pest  of  small  grains  in  southern  Europe  and  Asia  for 
many  years,  was  first  found  in  the  United  States  in  Michigan  in 
1962.  It  has  subsequently  spread  into  five  adjoining  states  and 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Entomology  Division  is  cooperating  with  the  infested 
states  and  the  USDA  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  its  long  distance  spread.  Hay  and  small  grain  from 
the  infested  states  has  been  regularly  checked  for  proper  certi- 
fication and/or  fumigation  treatments  on  arrival  in  North  Caro- 
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lina.  Surveys  for  the  pest  have  been  made  around  riding  stables, 
dairies  and  other  areas  where  hay  has  been  brought  in  from 
infested  states. 

The  future  trend  of  this  pest  is  not  clear,  but  indications  are 
that  it  will  gradually  spread  by  natural  means.  While  at  the 
moment  oat  and  other  grain  crops  are  most  often  damaged,  corn 
plants  have  been  attacked.  There  are  records  of  severe  losses 
to  small  grains  in  local  spots. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  poses  a  threat  to  the  corn  belt.  North 
Carolina,  with  a  large  corn  and  grain  acreage,  must  follow  the 
spread  of  this  pest  very  closely.  The  Entomology  Division  plans 
to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  or  at  least  slow  down  the  spread  of 
this  pest  into  our  state. 

Japanese  Beetle 

(Popilla  japonica  Newm.) 

The  Japanese  beetle  was  first  found  in  North  Carolina  in  1932 
and  has  gradually  spread  over  the  state  until  all  counties  were 
found  infested  and  our  state  quarantine  was  repealed  May  30, 
1962.  The  division  no  longer  regulates  within  the  state  move- 
ment of  articles  such  as  soil,  sod,  plants  with  roots,  and  un- 
cured  bulbs,  but  cooperates  with  the  USDA  Plant  Pest  Control 
Division  in  seeing  that  our  citizens  move  articles  regulated  under 
the  federal  interstate  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience. 

The  division  cooperates  in  inspecting  and  certifying  nurseries 
as  free  from  Japanese  beetle,  supervising  the  treatment  of  infest- 
ed nurseries  or  plants  from  infested  nurseries  with  approved 
pesticides,  and  provides  inspectors  to  man  bean  and  cabbage 
inspection  and  fumigation  stations  at  Asheville,  Boone,  Hender- 
sonville  and  West  Jefferson  to  certify  freedom  of  the  pest  on 
materials  moving  into  uninfested  areas. 

The  division  is  cooperating  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  efforts 
to  control  this  beetle  through  the  use  of  pesticides,  parasites  and 
other  biological  controls  such  as  the  use  of  milky  disease. 

Vegetable  Plant  Inspection 

The  sweet  potato  weevil  emergency  forced  a  sharp  reduction 
in  vegetable  plant  inspections  in  1967 ;  however,  by  careful 
planning,  new  phases  of  the  work  in  the  mountain  vine-ripe  to- 
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mato  production  program  received  some  attention.  In  1968, 
the  following  numbers  of  plants  imported  from  other  states  were 
inspected  and  checked  for  proper  certification : 

Cabbage   3,446,000  plants 

Tomato  ___.  4,141,000  plants 

Onion   1,115,000  plants 

Pepper   188,000  plants 

Two  major  problems  involving  imported  vegetable  plants  are 
causing  immediate  concern.  The  $3,000,000  trellis  tomato  in- 
dustry in  the  mountain  counties  is  suffering  severe  losses  due  to 
nematodes  and  diseases  brought  in  on  transplants.  We  are  try- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  imported  transplants  by  making 
very  close  inspections  of  the  plants  on  arrival  in  North  Carolina. 

Potato  virus  Y,  a  new  and  serious  disease  in  Florida  toma- 
toes and  certain  other  crops,  has  caused  some  heavy  damage  to 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina.  Indications  are  that  the  strain  of 
this  disease  under  consideration  does  not  overwinter  on  any  of 
our  perennial  weeds  in  North  Carolina  but  is  brought  in  from 
Florida  on  tomato  and  possibly  pepper  plants.  It  is  spread 
from  these  plants  to  tobacco  by  aphids.  During  the  1968  grow- 
ing season,  potato  virus  Y  has  been  found  in  five  counties  in  20 
fields.  While  our  studies  on  this  pest  are  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  we  feel  that  it  is  being  brought  into  North  Carolina  on 
tomato  and/or  pepper  plants  from  southern  areas  and  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  see  that  in  the  future,  only  non-infested 
plants  are  brought  into  North  Carolina. 


Transit  Inspection 

The  greatly  increased  movement  of  plant  products  by  trucks 
and  planes  has  caused  an  equal  increase  in  the  plant  pest  control 
regulatory  problems.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  movement  of  plant  pests,  we  must  develop  more  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  inspection.  In  order  to  meet  this  need  the 
transit  inspection  program  was  begun. 

In  this  program,  our  inspectors  are  working  closely  with  a 
USDA  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  coordinator  and  the  inspectors 
of  other  states  to  maintain  surveillance  of  movement  of  regu- 
lated plant  products  from  origin  to  destination.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  communications  and  coordinating  inspection 
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work  between  states.  The  division  also  works  closely  with  USDA 
Port  Plant  Quarantine  officials  and  has  found  two  new  small 
infestations,  the  species  of  which  are  believed  of  African  origin, 
brought  in  on  military  equipment.  Their  spread  and  develop- 
ment is  being  followed  by  careful  survey.  Also,  possible  eradica- 
tion or  at  least  their  control  is  being  investigated  in  cooperative 
work  with  N.  C.  State  University  specialists. 


Peach  Diseases 

The  phony  peach  disease  is  highly  destructive  to  peaches  in  the 
states  to  the  south  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
found  in  a  few  trees  in  Polk,  Rutherford,  Gaston,  Anson,  Hoke 
and  Cumberland  counties.  North  Carolina  has  no  phony  peach 
quarantine  at  present  but  cooperates  with  the  uniform  quaran- 
tines of  the  other  southern  states  by  inspecting  for  this  disease 
in  the  peach  growing  nurseries  and  their  environs.  About  500,- 
000  nursery  trees  were  certified  as  free  of  phony  peach  disease 
during  the  biennium.  Limited  surveys  were  conducted  in 
peach  plantings  along  our  southern  border. 

A  bark  pitting  condition  that  is  of  questionable  quarantine  sig- 
nificance is  occurring  on  some  peach  trees  in  North  Carolina. 
We  have  this  new  problem  under  surveillance  and  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  if  it  develops  that  it  is  caused  by  a  disease  that 
should  be  quarantined  or  put  under  regulations. 

Sweet  Potato  Weevil 
(Cylas  formicarias  egelantulus  Sum.) 

The  sweet  potato  weevil  was  found  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  first  time  on  March  18,  1967,  in  Columbus  and  Robe- 
son counties.  The  infestations  were  in  seed  potatoes  stored  in 
warehouses  and  in  plant  beds.  The  infested  warehouses  and  all 
known   infested   plant  beds   fumigated   with   methyl   bromide. 

A  quarantine  was  promulgated  on  April  6,  1967,  with  four 
areas  in  Columbus  county  and  five  areas  in  Robeson  county  be- 
ing placed  under  quarantine.  An  intensive  summer  eradication 
and  survey  program  resulted  in  the  lifting  of  all  the  Robeson 
county  quarantines  and  additional  quarantines  placed  on  areas 
in  Columbus,  Brunswick  and  New  Hanover  counties.  A  total 
of  23  one-mile  radius  areas  were  under  quarantine  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  emergency  eradication  program. 
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The  eradication  program  was  based  on  clean-up  of  infestations, 
intensive  survey  for  new  infestations,  closely  supervised  removal 
of  all  sweet  potatoes  from  quarantined  areas  before  the  end  of 
freezing  weather,  and  close  inspection  of  seed  potatoes  and  trans- 
plants. The  prospects  for  eradication  of  the  weevil  from  North 
Carolina  look  good  at  the  present.  No  active  field  infestations 
were  found  last  fall,  and  only  one  sweet  potato  with  weevils  in  it 
was  found  in  storage  last  winter.  Our  inspectors  saw  a  high 
percentage  of  all  seed  sweet  potatoes  bedded  in  North  Carolina 
prior  to  bedding  and  have  made  one  or  more  inspections  of  all 
North  Carolina  sweet  potato  plant  beds  this  spring  and  summer, 
and  no  weevils  have  been  found.  Over  1,000  plant  beds  have 
been  surveyed  in  Columbus  county  alone  for  the  weevil.  Over 
150,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  from  quarantine  areas  were 
shipped  under  limited  permit  to  safe,  mostly  northern  markets. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $20,000  to  indemnify  farmers  whose 
seed  sweet  potatoes  were  destroyed  under  the  requirements  of 
the  eradication  program.  Twenty  farmers  were  paid  $12,584 
for  6,292  bushels  of  seed  sweet  potatoes  destroyed. 

The  success  of  the  sweet  potato  weevil  eradication  program  is 
largely  due  to  the  cooperation  of  many  concerned  groups  and 
agencies  that  supported  the  division  in  an  all-out  eradication 
effort.  The  N.  C.  Yam  Commission,  N.  C.  Yam  Association, 
Entomology  and  Horticulture  Extension  Service,  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association,  NCDA  Markets  Division,  USDA  Plant  Pest 
Control  Division,  sweet  potato  dealers,  packers  and  processors, 
and  growers  are  some  of  those  joining  in  this  program. 


Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Pests 

The  Entomology  Division  is  responsible  for  regulating  the 
movement  of  serious  pests  of  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Since  the  USDA  lifted  the  federal  white  pine  blister  rust  quar- 
antine, the  division  has  sole  responsibility  for  preventing  its 
spread.  The  movement  into  North  Carolina  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants,  which  are  alternate  hosts  of  the  blister  rust, 
is  regulated.  White  pines  that  are  moved  as  living  trees  are 
inspected  and  certified  as  free  from  this  disease. 

There  is  a  growing  Christmas  tree  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
One  of  the  favorite  Christmas  trees  is  the  true  fir  (Abies  spp.). 
The  balsam  wooly  aphid  (Chermes  piceae  Patz)  is  a  serious  pest 
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of  firs  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  is  known  to  be 
killing  old  stands  in  five  areas.  It  threatens  our  native  Fraser 
fir  with  extinction.  We  are  working  with  our  nurserymen  and 
Christmas  tree  growers  in  an  effort  to  help  them  grow  firs  that 
are  free  of  this  pest  and  which  can  be  certified. 

The  Dutch  elm  disease  (Ceratocystis  ulmi  Buisman)  is  present 
in  North  Carolina.  There  is  no  practical  way  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  this  pest  through  quarantine  methods.  The  gypsy  moth 
and  oak  wilt  disease  are  two  pests  of  trees  for  which  division 
inspectors  must  inspect  and  survey. 

Pests  in  Other  and  Nearby  States 

Several  insects  of  world-wide  distribution  and  importance  are 
in  the  Continental  United  States  but  are  not  in  North  Carolina. 
Some  of  these  are  the  cereal  leaf  beetle,  Khapra  beetle,  pink  boll 
of  cotton,  European  chafer,  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
The  division  keeps  a  constant  surveillance  for  these  pests  and 
keeps  up  to  date  on  progress  made  by  cooperating  USDA  officials 
and  the  specific  state  agencies  in  the  infested  states  in  controlling 
and  quarantining  these  pests. 

Appreciation 

Plant  pest  control  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  cooperation 
from  people  in  many  areas  of  activity  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  program.  The  division  acknowledges  and  expresses  ap- 
preciation for  the  help  and  cooperation  given  by  other  divisions 
in  this  department.  The  Extension  Service,  research  workers 
and  staff  at  N.  C.  State  University  have  given  fine  cooperation 
in  our  efforts  to  control  plant  pests. 

The  USDA  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  and  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Division  have  provided  cooperative  services  that  are  worth 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Public  acceptance  and  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  control 
plant  pests  has  always  been  at  a  high  level.  The  progressive  at- 
titude of  the  administration,  the  cooperation  of  news  media 
through  the  guidance  of  the  Publications  Division,  and  public 
understanding  of  the  need  for  pest  control,  has  made  it  possible 
for  our  pest  control  efforts  to  be  a  success. 


FARMERS  MARKET 

Charles  G.  Murray 
Market  Manager 


The  State  Farmers  Market 
continues  to  serve  the  farmers 
of  North  Carolina,  the  produce 
industry,  and  the  consumer. 
Contrary  to  the  rural  trend 
State  Farmers  Market  is  grow- 
ing and  more  farmers  are  util- 
izing the  Market  each  year.  For 
the  1966-67  season,  11,259  farm- 
ers and  truckers  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket; and  for  the  1967-68  season, 
these  totaled  13,156. 

All  available  space  on  the 
Market  is  rented  and  plans  have 
been  approved  for  the  addition 
of  a  cash  and  carry  wholesale 
warehouse  to  serve  independent 
merchants.  This  is  a  step  to- 
ward a  complete  market.  The  Market  is  self-supporting  and  is 
keeping  the  physical  property  in  good  shape  from  its  own  reve- 
nue. The  Market  has  built  up  a  cash  reserve  to  pay  for  the  new 
grocery  wholesale  warehouse  which  will  be  built  next  in  1969. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  the  Mar- 
ket serves  as  an  important  pricing  complex  for  people  selling  to 
local  stores  in  the  area.  Our  Market  is  a  training  ground  for 
new  produce  farmers  who  after  selling  here  make  valuable  con- 
tacts and  sell    direct,  bypassing  the  Market. 

The  Market  continues  to  serve  local  produce  growers  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountains.  As  the  produce  supply  from  the  East 
begins  to  dwindle  an  increase  in  volume  from  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  is  noticed.  Our  Market  moves  with  the 
season  supplying  a  radius  of  150  miles  with  approximately 
$20,000,000  worth  of  produce  a  year. 

The  wholesale  terminal  market  operates  12  months  a  year  and 
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carries  approximately  85  commodities  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Hawaiian  pineapples  are  quite  common  here  now.  We 
have  grapes  from  South  Africa,  cabbage  from  Holland  and  garlic 
from  Italy.  South  America  and  Central  America  supply  us  with 
bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits.  This  past  winter  (1967-68) 
we  had  apples  from  Argentina.  Without  this  wholesale  terminal 
complex,  the  stores  and  the  consuming  public  would  not  be  able 
to  have  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  winter 
season. 

Concerning  the  farmers  market  phase  of  the  operation,  on  a 
typical  day  in  July  you  would  find  approximately  125  trucks  on 
the  Market  selling  locally  grown  produce.  This  is  important  to 
the  economy  of  North  Carolina  and  it  gives  the  local  farmer  a 
very  good  place  to  sell  his  vegetables  which  are  usually  a  side-line 
crop. 

State  Farmers  Market  has  continued  to  grow  each  year.  There 
is  a  demand  for  more  wholesale  warehouse  space.  Our  facilities 
are  inadequate  for  the  farmers.  We  need  more  shed  space  and 
more  parking  space  for  trucks.  With  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  consumers  coming  into  the  Market,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  expansion  of  customer  parking.  However,  we  are  meeting 
the  demand  and  will  continue  to  grow. 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION    DIVISION 

Jay  P.  Davis 
Director 


One  hundred  forty-two  million 
pounds  of  food  valued  at  over 
$38  million,  at  wholesale,  were 
received  and  distributed  by  the 
Food  Distribution  Division  dur- 
ing this  biennium.  Approximate- 
ly 20  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  North  Carolina,  (1,091,443 
persons)  received  donated  com- 
modities through  this  Division 
or  were  served  meals  prepared 
by  using,  in  part,  commodities 
secured  through  the  Division. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  need  for, 
requisitioning,  storing,  and  transporting  USDA  Donated  Food 
within  the  State.  This  division  also  is  accountable  for  the  han- 
dling, use,  and  distribution  of  the  donated  foods  to  eligible  recip- 
ients. The  foods  are  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  its  price  support,  surplus  removal,  and  school  lunch 
programs.  Such  foods  are  then  made  available  to  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Division  for  distribution  to  eligible  groups  in  the  state. 

The  division  is  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
policies,  procedures,  and  regulations  covering  the  operation  of 
the  food  distribution  program  within  the  state.  There  are.  of 
course,  federal  laws  and  regulations  within  which  we  must  pro- 
mulgate our  operating  procedures,  rules,  and  regulations. 

Certain  specified  groups  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program.  We  are  listing  below  these  groups 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  served  by  each  one. 
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(1)  School    Lunchrooms — non-profit    and 
serving  meals  to  children  of  high  school 

grade  or  under 843,967  persons 

(2)  Charitable  Institutions 50,077  persons 

(3)  Suummer  Camps — non-profit,  serving 
children  of  high  school  grade  or 

under   49,948  persons 

(4)  Needy  Families  148,604  persons 

Total  Recipients 1,092,596  persons 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  these  groups  and  the  type  of 
program  involved  follows : 

School  Lunchrooms — The  large  number  of  school  children  re- 
ceiving meals  in  school  each  day  represents  one  of  the  major  uses 
of  the  USDA  Donated  Foods.  The  school  lunch  program,  as 
such,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  federal  government  farm 
price  support  and  surplus  removal  program  in  that  many  foods, 
particularly  perishable  foods,  can  be  purchased  as  a  price  sup- 
port or  surplus  removal  measure  only  where  definite  eligible 
users,  such  as  school  lunchrooms,  are  available.  School  lunch- 
rooms benefit  in  that  they  receive  a  supply  of  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, high-quailty  foods  at  no  cost  to  the  lunchroom.  The  farmer 
and  producer  benefit  in  that  a  market  is  provided  for  food  which 
the  commercial  market  cannot  absorb  at  a  fair  price. 

In  addition  to  the  foods  secured  under  the  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  programs,  the  lunchrooms  also  are  eligible  to 
receive  USDA  donated  foods  which  are  acquired  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program.  Such  foods  are  not  acquired  spe- 
cifically for  price  support  reasons  but  to  assist  the  lunchrooms 
in  providing  more  adequate  low-cost  meals  for  the  school  chil- 
dren. By  using  the  donated  foods,  the  lunchrooms  are  thus  able 
(to  serve  balanced  lunches  for  children  at  a  portion  of  their  value. 
Such  prices  generally  are  in  the  range  of  30  to  35  cents  for  a 
meal   valued  at  75  cents  to  $1.00. 

To  meet  the  standard  school  lunch  program  requirement,  each 
school  lunch  must  consist  of  two  ounces  of  meat  or  protein  sub- 
stitute, three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  vegetables,  or  fruit  and  vege- 
table, one-half  pint  of  whole  milk,  bread  and  butter  or  fortified 
margarine.  Use  of  the  donated  commodities  also  enables  the 
lunchroom  to  serve  free  meals,  or  meals  at  a  reduced  price,  to 
those  children  who  are  unable  to  pay.    We  believe  that  this  usage 
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of  government  donated  foods  represents  the  best  use  which  can 
be  made  of  such  foods. 

Since  the  quantity  of  USDA  donated  commodities  represents 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  food  requirements  for  lunch- 
rooms, there  is  created  a  very  large  market  for  local  farmers, 
processors  and  businesses.  During  the  past  year,  the  lunch- 
rooms have  purchased  locally  aprpoximately  $30  million  worth 
of  food.  The  support  of  the  lunchroom  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  thus  actually  creates  and  enlarges  a  market 
for  the  local  processor  and  farmer  since  the  Government  food 
donations  represent  the  backbone  of  the  program  and  helps  keep 
the  lunchrooms  financially  solvent. 

Charitable  Institutions — Included  in  this  group  of  recipients 
are  such  institutions  as  state  mental  hospitals,  orphanages,  county 
hemes,  state  sanatoriums,  and  non-profit  child  care  centers.  The 
non-profit  general  hospitals  also  participate  in  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  and  receive  commodities  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  non-paying  patients  served. 

Use  of  the  donated  commodities  enables  institutions  to  serve 
higher-quality  meals  to  the  patients  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Institutions  are  required  to  not  reduce  food  budgets 
because  of  the  receipt  of  commodities  or  to  use  donated  commodi- 
ties in  substitution  for  foods  normally  purchased.  This  require- 
ments assures  that  the  institution  will  use  the  donated  commodi- 
ties to  enlarge  and  supplement  the  regular  food  program  rather 
than  replacing  purchased  foods  with  donated  commodities. 

Child  Development  Centers — (sometimes  referred  to  as  head 
start  centers)  participate  in  the  distribution  of  commodities. 
This  phase  of  the  program  is  growing  in  size  and  in  importance. 
We  feel  that  this  type  of  institution  meets  a  very  definite  need ; 
and,  therefore,  we  put  forth  special  efforts  to  make  food  supplies 
available  to  such  centers  so  that  nutritionally  adequate  meals 
can  be  served  to  the  children  in  these  training  centers. 

Summer  Camps — To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program,  the  summer  camps  must  be  operating  a 
non-profit  food  service  and  serving  nutritionally  adequate  meals 
to  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  grade  or  under.  Included  in  this 
group  are  the  4-H  camps,  FFA  camps,  boy  and  girl  scout  camps, 
church  camps,  and  others.  We  make  special  efforts  to  supply 
donated  foods  to  summer  camps  at  the  time  and  in  the  quanti- 
ties needed  as  we  feel  that  they  serve  a  very  worthwhile  pur- 
pose.   Some  of  the  camps  operate  for  only  one  or  two  weeks  while 
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others  extend  their  operation  to  include  the  entire  three  summer 
months. 

Needy  Families — The  phase  of  the  Food  Distribution  Program 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  food  to  needy  families  has  re- 
ceived increased  emphasis  during  the  biennium.  This  part  of  the 
program  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  and  the  state  and  county  welfare  departments. 
This  division  has  responsibility  for  overall  supervision  of  the 
program  in  the  state  and  establishes  policies,  procedures,  and 
regulations,  publishes  handbooks,  and  disseminates  nutritional 
and  other  types  of  information  to  the  cooperating  agencies  and 
to  the  participating  families. 

Responsibility  for  initiating  and  operating  the  food  distribu- 
tion program  in  a  county  rests  with  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Such  boards  must  provide  adequate  warehouse  facili- 
ties and  personnel  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  food  to  the 
recipient  families. 

Efforts  were  made  during  the  biennium  to  extend  the  program 
to  every  county  in  the  state,  and  by  the  end  of  the  biennium 
there  were  only  seven  counties  that  had  not  signed  an  agreement 
to  participate  in  one  of  the  food  programs. 

The  county  department  of  public  welfare,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  receive  the  appli- 
cations and  make  the  determination  as  to  eligibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual families.  Our  regulations  provide  that  the  departments 
of  public  welfare  shall  use  the  following  criteria  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  families : 

(1)  Families  are  eligible  if  they  are  receiving  Public  Assist- 
ance Payments  under  one  of  the  following  Social  Security 
categories : 

a.  Old  Age  Assistance 

b.  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 

c.    Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

d.  Aid  to  the  Blind 

e.  General  County  Assistance 

(2)  Other  needy  families  are  eligible  if  they  have  an  income 
of  less  than  the  following  amounts : 

Family  of  one  person $110.  Monthly 

Family  of  two  persons $140.  Monthly 

Family  of  three  persons $170.  Monthly 

Etc. 
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Included  in  this  latter  group  are  many  of  the  low-income  fami- 
lies such  as  day  laborers,  part-time  workers  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  low-paying  or  part-time  work.  Seasonal  workers, 
such  as  those  working  in  the  lumbering  and  pulpwood  cutting 
industries,  are  very  often  included  in  the  low-income  group. 

Disaster  and  Emergency  Organizations — The  Food  Distribu- 
tion Division  has  a  major  responsibility  for  providing  food  dur- 
ing disasters  resulting  from  flood,  fire,  freeze,  earthquake,  tor- 
nado, hurricane,  landslide,  explosion,  or  other  causes.  Victims 
of  such  disasters  have  first  priority  in  the  use  of  USDA  donated 
foods.  Our  division  makes  every  effort  to  meet  their  food  needs 
promptly. 

No  formal  declaration  of  disaster  is  required — need  is  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  making  these  foods  available  for  disaster  feeding. 
Since  we  never  know  where  or  when  disaster  may  strike,  pre- 
paredness is  the  key  to  well-coordinated  and  executed  food  dis- 
tribution operations.  We  have  a  standing  operating  procedure 
for  the  use  of  our  participating  agencies,  such  as  school  lunch- 
rooms, institutions,  etc.,  for  serving  meals  to  disaster  victims 
using  USDA  donated  foods.  The  food  commodities  are  available 
from  any  one  or  a  combination  of  sources,  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  (both  as  to  time  and  area)  of  the  disaster  and 
the  types  of  programs  operating  in  or  near  the  affected  area. 

Foods  can  be  made  available  from  school  lunchrooms,  insti- 
tution lunchrooms,  county  warehouses,  and  the  state  warehouses. 
Any  commodities  donated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
designated  for  schools  or  other  eligible  groups  are  used  for  disas- 
ter feeding  purposes.  Arrangements  for  replacing  commodities 
used  during  emergency  or  disaster  periods  are  made  with  the 
District  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Food  Distribution  Division  is  responsible  for  supplying 
USDA  donated  commodities  for  use  of  mass  feeding  of  evacuees 
or  to  other  persons  affected  by  the  disaster  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  Public  school  sites  are  most  frequently  used  as 
evacuation  centers,  and  their  lunchroom  facilities  for  mass  feed- 
ing operations.  If  necessary,  we  can  release  certain  commodi- 
ties to  any  of  several  approved  disaster  organizations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross. 

When  families  are  able  to  return  to  their  homes  to  re-establish 
themselves,  commodities  are  made  available  through  the  family 
distribution  program  to  take  care  of  their  needs  until  commercial 
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supply  channels  can  be  re-opened.  If  the  families  continue  to  be 
in  economic  need,  they  may  be  able  to  receive  USDA  donated 
food  for  a  post-emergency  period  of  up  to  90  days. 

If  a  disaster  is  of  such  proportion  as  to  cause  a  large  number 
of  families  to  be  without  adequate  resources  to  provide  for  their 
food  supplies,  a  regular  family  distribution  program  may  be 
established  to  take  care  of  their  needs  for  an  indefinite  period. 
If  this  is  done,  then  the  needy  persons  must,  of  course,  meet  the 
regular  standards  of  eligibility  under  the  food  for  needy  families 
program. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  no  disasters  during  this  biennium. 
In  previous  years,  we  have  carried  out  large-scale  disaster  pro- 
grams where  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  had  caused  severe  damage 
and  dislocation.  While  North  Carolina  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  had  only  minor  disasters  in  recent  years,  this  division 
stands  ready  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  our  people  should  such 
emergencies  arise. 

Transportation  and  Warehousing — Two  methods  of  transporta- 
tion are  used  in  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program. 

(1)  The  majority  of  the  commodities  for  the  school  lunch- 
room programs  are  shipped  from  the  vendor  or  government  stor- 
age warehouses  directly  to  strategic  points  located  throughout 
the  state.  From  these  points,  distribution  is  made  from  the 
freight  car  door  or  truck  to  the  various  school  units  in  the  im- 
mediate and  surrounding  areas.  Each  school  unit  provides  a 
truck  for  hauling  the  commodity  from  the  unloading  point  to  the 
county  warehouse  and  to  the  individual  schools.  This  method  of 
distribution  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  needy  families  pro- 
gram also,  except  that  only  counties  in  which  the  unloading 
point  is  located  are  required  to  furnish  transportation. 

(2)  Other  counties  are  served  from  our  state  warehouses  at 
Salisbury  and  Butner,  N.  C,  with  the  freight  charges  being  paid 
by  this  division.  The  division  maintains  state-owned  warehouses 
at  Butner,  whch  include  a  cold  storage  plant  consisting  of  1,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  0°F.,  and  a  cooler  of  approximately  3,200 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  a  temperature  of  35°F.  The  dry  storage 
warehouse  at  Butner  consist  of  approximately  18,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  It  appears  that  we  will  need  additional  storage 
space ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  made  plans  to  lease  another  9,000 
sq.  ft.  of  warehouse  to  add  to  our  Butner  warehouse. 

At  Salisbury,  we  lease  a  warehouse  of  13,500  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  of  dry  storage.    No  freezer  or  cooler  space  is  available  for 
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lease  in  Salisbury.  This  presents  a  considerable  problem  as  we 
have  to  use  storage  facilities  in  Charlotte  to  meet  our  needs  for 
freezer  or  cooler  storage  in  the  Salisbury  area. 

A  third  warehouse  in  the  Asheville  area  is  urgently  needed — 
both  because  of  the  location  and  the  fact  that  our  warehouse 
at  Salisbury  is  seriously  overloaded  and  cannot  be  expanded. 

As  is  indicated,  state-owned  warehouses  do  not  take  care  of 
all  of  the  commodities  received.  But  they  are  used  to  receive, 
assemble,  and  store  foods  needed  for  shipment  to  the  counties 
which  do  not  receive  shipments  directly  from  the  vendor  or  gov- 
ernment storage  warehouses.  The  quantity  of  food  moving 
through  the  two  state  warehouses  during  the  biennium  was 
approximately  39  million  pounds.  We  need  to  expand  these 
warehouses  to  take  care  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  counties  participating  in  the  needy 
families  distribution  program,  the  state  warehouses  also  serve 
to  store  a  reserve  supply  of  commodities  needed  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  Emergency  shipments  of  reserve  supplies  of 
foods  are  made  available  to  the  school  lunchrooms  throughout 
the  state.  This,  of  course,  supplements  the  regular  shipments 
which  are  made  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  schools  directly  from 
the  vendor  and  central  storage  warehouses. 

State  appropriations  pay  for  the  transportation  of  foods  from 
the  state  warehouses  to  county  warehouses.  However,  school 
units  are  required  to  pick  up  their  commodities  from  the  state 
warehouses  or  pay  shipping  charges.  We  need  to  change  our 
procedures  so  that  we  do  not  discriminate  against  the  school 
units,  but  pay  for  the  warehousing  and  transportation  of  com- 
modities used  by  the  school  lunchrooms  just  as  we  do  for  those 
used  by  the  counties  in  the  needy  families  program. 

Financing — The  Commodity  Distribution  Program  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  federal,  state,  and  county  governments,  as  well  as 
of  the  individual  agencies.  The  USDA  donated  commodities  are 
made  available  to  the  state  without  charge,  however,  all  storage 
in  the  state,  as  well  as  transportation  from  the  unloading  points 
and  state  warehouses  to  the  counties  and  individual  recipient 
agencies,  must  be  paid  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  local  agency. 

The  state  funds  are  used  to  pay  for  the  rental  and  operation 
of  the  state  warehouses  and  for  the  transportation  of  commodities 
from  the  state  warehouses  to  the  county  warehouses.  The  state 
also  reimburses  the  county  for  a  portion  of  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution    costs  incurred  in  the  distribution  of  commodities  to 
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needy  families.  Such  state  funds  are  distributed  to  the  counties 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  served  in  the  county.  The  form- 
ula followed  in  making  such  payments  to  the  counties  is : 

First  1,000  persons 24^  per  person  per  month 

Second  1,000  persons 10^  per  person  per  month 

All  Over  2,000  persons 06^  per  person  per  month 

The  boards  of  county  commissioners  use  these  funds,  along  with 
county  appropriated  funds,  to  provide  adequate  warehouse  facil- 
ities and  personnel  needed  for  receiving  and  distributing  food 
to  needy  families,  institutions,  and  other  recipients. 

Statistical  Summary — To  provide  information  regarding  the 
program  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  we  have  prepared  a 
statistical  summary  showing  the  extent  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Program  in  each  county.  The  summary  also  gives  an  abbreviated 
look  at  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  at  the  state  level. 
This  information  is  given  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  received 
from  members  of  Congress  and  from  national,  state,  and  county 
agencies  and  individuals. 

Plans  for  Future — Because  of  the  increasing  need  for  additional 
storage  at  county  and  state  facilities,  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  have  to  increase  storage  facilities  at  both  levels.  The  policy, 
as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  Administration,  is  to 
make  increasing  use  of  our  abundant  foods  to  supplement  the 
diets  of  those  segments  of  our  population  which  are  in  need  of 
additional  food  supplies.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  foods  for  the  pro- 
gram needs  rather  than  waiting  for  surpluses  in  government 
warehouses  to  develop. 

The  growing  awareness  during  recent  months  of  the  need  for 
supplying  wholesome,  nutritious  foods  to  improve  and  maintain 
the  health  of  our  citizens  is  reflected  in  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  additional  kinds  and  quantities 
of  foods  to  meet  these  needs.  This  Division  is,  therefore,  plan- 
ning to  gear  its  operating  policies,  procedures,  and  actions  to 
help  achieve  the  goal  of  better  nutrition  by  providing  foods 
where  needed.  Special  emphases  are  being  directed  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  school-age  children — both  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  needy  people,  particularly  those  of  advanced  years, 
as  well  as  children  in  summer  camps  and  child  care  centers,  will 
receive  donated  foods  in  increased  quantities  to  improve  their 
diets  and  to  build  strong  bodies  and  minds. 
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Value  of  USDA  Donated  Commodities   Distributed 

1966-68  Biennium 

*Charitable  Needy 

County                                 Schools  Institutions        Families  Total 

Alamance    $  467,861  $        5,881         $      209,414         $      683,156 

Alexander  68,751  74,238  142,989 

Alleghany  42,463  2,243  64,771  109,477 

Anson 134,227  472  91,866  226,565 

Ashe 120,640  116,017  236,657 

Avery  70,789  4,509  174,733  250,031 

Beaufort 181,076  3,009  277,751  461,836 

Bertie     _ 95,210  742  —  95,952 

Bladen 155,108  3,004  158,112 

Brunswick 95,473  206  158,483  254,162 

Buncombe  _ 685,351  42,137  727,488 

Burke    _  287,787  110,661  87,042  485,490 

Cabarrus 383,412  16,537  12,974  412,923 

Caldwell    277,650  2,754  88,631  368,855 

Camden   __._  29,333  83,649  112,982 

Carteret    127,939  875  77,910  206,724 

Caswell    88,61S  —  —  88,618 

Catawba    _  461,181  1,537  462,718 

Chatham 169,845  290  170,135 

Cherokee 85,611  125,019  210,630 

Chowan   64,918  —  —  64,918 

Clay 29,203  —                         67,608  96,811 

Cleveland    384,726  1,609  —  3S6,335 

Columbus    294,277  9,760  316,348  620,385 

Craven 196,459  820  505,792  703,071 

Cumberland   797,834  5,585  723,002  1,526,421 

Currituck 32,199  945  24,794  57,938 

Dare     27,154  1,697  —  28,851 

Davidson 463,961  5,866  135,294  605,121 

Davie __  101,285                                             42,399  143,684 

Duplin 242,235  3,224  —  245,459 

Durham  502,284  21,831  —  524,115 

Edgecombe  184,559  351  174,421  359,331 

Forsyth 710,137  30,674  —  740,811 

Franklin   115,226  46  —  115,272 

Gaston     689,325  9,660  376,892  1,075,877 

*  Includes  Summer  Camps  and  Child  Development  Centers 
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County  Schools 

Gates    - - 51,350 

Graham __ 39,719 

Granville 157,988 

Greene  91,105 

Guilford    809,062 

Halifax 228,518 

Harnett  256,479 

Haywood    222,787 

Henderson    191,292 

Hertford    _  112,110 

Hoke 100,985 

Hyde    27,108 

Iredell    329,311 

Jackson  94,971 

Johnston     327,688 

Jones    58,125 

Lee   158,572 

Lenoir __ 276,204 

Lincoln    157,453 

McDowell    157,336 

Macon    85,069 

Madison    71,071 

Martin  _ 148,280 

Mecklenburg    _ 1,083,967 

Mitchell    80,646 

Montgomery  115,602 

Moore 198,788 

Nash 297,268 

New   Hanover   214,706 

Northampton 139,508 

Onslow    271,744 

Orange    205,250 

Pamlico   38,171 

Pasquotank    103,789 

Pender  __ 96,082 

Perquimans 42,285 

Person  _ 145,926 

Pitt    282,170 

Polk    54,767 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps  and  Child 


*  Charitable 

Needy 

Institutions 

Families 

Total 

— 

90,238 

141,588 

— 

55,828 

95,547 

87,554 

— 

245,542 

— 

205,154 

296,259 

25,796 

591,293 

1,426,151 

— 

— 

228,518 

428 

2,157 

259,064 

2,941 

159,096 

384,824 

11,361 

96,437 

299,090 

— 

379,234 

491,344 

26,573 

224,136 

351,694 

— 

155,535 

182,643 

4,237 

— 

333,548 

— 

112,946 

207,917 

3,554 

169,992 

501,234 

— 

137,268 

195,393 

334 

— 

158,906 

75,782 

297,098 

649,084 

— 

— 

157,453 

1,986 

61,609 

220,931 

3,226 

102,504 

190,799 

— 

182,479 

253,550 

5,096 

— 

153,376 

21,503 

1,192,217 

2,297,687 

293 

254,917 

335,856 

— 

99,605 

215,207 

16,412 

— 

215,200 

12,195 

— 

309,463 

2,666 

25,935 

243,307 

— 

— 

139,508 

1,020 

297,219 

569,983 

15,619 

— 

220,869 

1,533 

77,120 

116,824 

— 

152,155 

255,944 

593 

23,473 

120,148 

— 

139,158 

181,443 

— 

— 

145,926 

992 

278,292 

561,454 

189 

— 

54,956 

Development  C 

enters 
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*Charitable  Needy 

County                                 Schools  Institutions  Faviilies  Total 

Randolph _        334,330  384  334,714 

Richmond  208,455  29,035  113,231  350,721 

Robeson     _.....        508,992  5,018  791,527  1,305,537 

Rockingham 344,154  1,466  257,338  602,958 

Rowan     368,756  3,487  185,669  557,912 

Rutherford 271,717  3,985  123,227  398,929 

Sampson    309,204  2,128  311,332 

Scotland 170,407  2,317  172,724 

Stanly   ....        212,052  915  —  212,967 

Stokes 110,896  5,023  32,792  148,711 

Surry   __._        290,419  28  —  290,447 

Swain _ 38,538  364  80,828  119,730 

Transylvania _          86,908  4,331  45,962  137,201 

Tyrrell    22,977  —  140,564  163,541 

Union 263,286  2,176  —  265,462 

Vance 153,186  1,276  367,222  521,684 

Wake 809,803  106,434  815,797  1,732,034 

Warren   124,534  —  248,863  373,397 

Washington    87,293  109  192,190  279,592 

Watauga    _ 89,649  1,882  141,872  233,403 

Wayne 437,764  199,932  689,892  1,327,588 

Wilkes   245,579  924  252,229  498,732 

Wilson _._.        244,068  9,931  451,585  705,584 

Yadkin  ..__ 128,344  40  55,775  184,159 

Yancey    _ _          70,073  —  177,999  248,072 

TOTALS $22,318,743  $    989,813  $14,736,705  $38,045,261 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps  and  Child  Development  Centers 


DIVISION  OF  MARKETS 

Curtis  F.  Tarleton 
Director 


What  is  marketing?  Simply 
stated,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
getting  the  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  simplicity  of  this 
process,  however,  has  long  since 
disappeared  and  in  its  place  has 
emerged  a  gigantic  and  complex 
system. 

Our     agricultural     marketing 
system  today  is  so  complex  and 
so  fast-changing  that  there  are 
more  people  engaged  in  market- 
/^  ing  farm  products  than  in  pro- 

JHfetah     ducing  them. 
A  This,  plus  the  increasing  de- 

mands for  more  marketing  serv- 
jfl  ices  as  a  result  of  our  expanding 

economy,  has  increased  our  total 
marketing  bill.  This,  in  turn,  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  pro- 
ducers. 

Such  conditions  were  perhaps  never  more  true  than  during 
the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  often  referred 
to  "cost-price  squeeze"  was  more  than  ever  on  the  farmer  during 
this  time  and,  despite  the  increased  efforts  which  they  put  forth 
to  survive  this  strangling  predicament,  many  of  them  chose  to 
quit  or  were  forced  to  quit.  Those  who  survived  failed  to  reap 
the  margins  they  sould  have  realized  when  investments,  time 
and  uncertainties  are  considered. 

Low  prices  on  numerous  commodities  were,  of  course,  a  factor 
in  this.  Over-production,  in  some  instances,  also  contributed  to 
the  narrow  profits.  But  one  of  the  primary  reasons  was  the  in- 
creased costs  the  farmer  had  to  pay  for  those  goods  and  services 
he  had  to  have  in  his  production  and  marketing  operations. 

Despite  these  adverse  conditions,  there  were  many  evidences 
of  progress  noted  in  our  overall  marketing  system.  First,  per- 
haps, was  the  obvious  awareness  of  farmers  desiring  and  striving 
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North  Carolina's  exhibit  at  the  American  Food  Festival  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  helped 
to  sell  more  Tar  Heel  products. 


to  do  a  more  efficient  job  of  marketing.  They  were  more  selec- 
tive in  what  they  produced  and  more  diligent  in  finishing  or 
preparing  their  products  for  marketing. 

Secondly,  they  sought  information  and  assistance  with  more 
determination  and  they  used  this  help  as  a  guide  in  making  their 
decisions. 

Thirdly,  they  expressed  their  views  and  thoughts  to  decision- 
making bodies  more  earnestly  and  fervently  than  perhaps  in  any 
time  past. 

From  an  overall  standpoint,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  marketing  facilities  throughout  the  state  during  the  biennium. 
New  processing  plants  were  built ;  others  were  renovated  to  im- 
prove products  and  increase  efficiency.  Additional  storage  facil- 
ities were  constructed.  New  practices  in  handling  and  packag- 
ing products  were  put  into  effect  in  numerous  facilities. 

The  Division  of  Markets  worked  diligently  to  help  bring  about 
these  improvements.  We  expanded  our  efforts  to  promote  our 
state's  farm  products.    While  most  of  this  work  was  carried  on 
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within  the  state,  we  continued  to  seek  new  markets  in  other 
states. 

Our  division  spearheaded  the  department's  first  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  export  of  our  farm  products  by  preparing  an  exhibit 
and  manning  it  during  the  17-day  American  Festival  held  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  April  5-21,  1968.  Approximately  $1,000,000 
worth  of  North  Carolina  farm  products  were  sold  during  this 
event  and  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  endeavor 
insofar  as  future  sales  to  Japan  are  concerned.  This  activity, 
as  was  true  of  most  of  our  work  during  the  biennium,  was  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  other  agricultural  agencies,  farm  or- 
ganizations, commodity  associations  and  others. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  excellent  working  relations  we  had 
with  these  various  groups  and  we  shall  strive  to  see  that  this 
continues. 

We  were  fortunate  in  maintaining  a  staff  of  able  and  dedicated 
individuals  during  this  two-year  period.  We  were  fortunate, 
too,  in  that,  in  most  instances,  we  had  adequate  resources  with 
which  to  carry  on  our  work.  There  were,  however,  some  areas 
of  need  to  which  we  were  unable  to  give  proper  attention  and  for 
which  we  are  requesting  necessary  funds  in  the  forthcoming 
budget. 

Many  of  the  requests  for  engineering  services,  which  are  made 
to  our  division,  cannot  be  handled  without  untimely  delays  be- 
cause of  the  limited  time  the  present  staff  can  devote  to  drafting 
plans.  To  help  provide  this  needed  service  on  a  more  efficient 
basis,  we  are  requesting  a  new  position  for  a  Draftsman  II. 

Demands  for  additional  marketing  services  by  the  state's  ex- 
panding turkey  industry  cannot  be  met  by  our  existing  staff.  We 
have  one  specialist  who  is  devoting  near  full-time  to  problems 
in  the  commercial  egg  industry  and  another  specialist  whose 
time  is  having  to  be  devoted  to  commercial  broilers.  Our  turkey 
industry  is  expanding  each  year  and  their  requests  to  our  divi- 
sion are  increasing  accordingly.  To  help  meet  these  demands, 
we  are  requesting  an  additional  position,  Marketing  Specialist 
III,  to  devote  full-time  to  the  turkey  industry. 

Other  pressing  needs  include  funds  with  which  our  mobile 
trailer,  presently  being  used  in  an  effective  manner  to  promote 
North  Carolina  products,  can  be  redesigned  and  re-equipped 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  its  effectiveness  as  it  is  shown 
throughout  the  state.  We  are  requesting  a  nominal  sum  with 
which  to  do  this  and  to  permit  printing  of  pertinent  literature 
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for  hand-out  at  the  various  showings  of  the  mobile  unit. 

We  are  also  requesting  financial  assistance  to  provide  for  a 
weekly  market  news  report  to  livestock  interests  throughout 
the  state.  There  is  a  great  need  for  this  information  among  our 
producers,  packers  and  others,  and  we  need  to  fill  this  void. 
Similar  reports  are  currently  being  mailed  on  poultry  and  eggs, 
grain  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  summary  of  the  division's  activities  during  1966-68  fol- 
lows: 

Livestock 
(Marketing  Development) 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  now  comprise  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  farm  income  in  North  Carolina.  Livestock  en- 
terprises offer  great  opportunities  to  farmers  in  all  sections  of 
North  Carolina.  They  fit  well  into  part-time  farm  operations 
and  provide  these,  as  well  as  full-time  farmers,  an  excellent  means 
of  increasing  farm  income. 

North  Carolina  is  still  a  deficit  state  in  production  of  red  meat. 
Beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  shipped  into  the  state  for  slaughter. 
One  problem  is  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply  of  livestock  for 
slaughter.  During  this  biennium  the  number  of  hogs  imported 
for  slaughter  definitely  increased.  At  certain  times  we  had  a 
surplus  of  fat  cattle,  but  this  is  usually  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  market  service  work  is  aimed  at  assisting  all  people  in- 
volved in  marketing  livestock  and  livestock  products.  For  pro- 
ducers this  means  buying  or  selling  by  private  treaty  or  collect- 
ively in  special  pools  or  sales.  For  the  livestock  auction  market, 
it  means  planning  sales,  consigning  livestock,  grading  and  group- 
ing for  sales,  contacting  buyers  and  assisting  with  sales.  For 
packers  and  processors  it  means  procurement  of  livestock  for 
slaughter. 

During  this  biennium  there  was  a  definite  increase  in  cow  and 
calf  production,  as  well  as  in  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  for  spring 
sales  and  quality  feeder  steers  sold  to  feeders  in  the  fall.  During 
this  biennium,  our  specialists,  working  with  the  North  Carolina 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  Extension  livestock  specialists, 
scheduled  and  supervised  77  special  feeder  cattle  sales,  selling 
84,042  head  of  feeder  calves,  yearling  steers  and  spring  stocker 
cattle  for  $11,785,074.43. 
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No.  of  No.  of  Total 

Kind  of  Sale                          Sales  Head  Dollars 

Feeder  Calf  38  41,392  $  5,033,442.99 

Yearling  Steer 17  26,260  4,389,862.59 

Spring  Stockers ..                   22  16,390  2,361,768.85 

Totals-  77  84,042  $11,785,074.43 

The  cattle  were  graded,  grouped  and  sold  in  uniform  lots.  The 
quality  and  volume  of  sales  attracted  buyers  from  midwestern, 
northeastern  and  southeastern  points  of  the  United  States.  The 
potential  for  expanding  quality  feeder  cattle  production  is  great. 

Specialists  also  assisted  livestock  markets  with  nine  special 
graded  feeder  cattle  sales  in  which  more  than  7,000  head  were 
sold.  Considerable  time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  assisting  pro- 
ducers in  buying  and  selling  feeder  and  fat  cattle,  also  in  buying 
purebred  bulls  for  herd  sires,  emphasis  being  placed  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  North  Carolina  feeder  cattle.  In  addition, 
assistance  was  given  state  purebred  cattle  associations  in  con- 
ducting their  sales,  helping  grade  cattle,  contact  buyers  and 
organize  the  sales. 

During  the  biennium  there  was  a  shift  from  dry  lot  feeding 
to  fattening  cattle  by  feeding  grain  on  grass  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  feeding.  An  increase  in  this  type  of  feeding  looks  promising 
from  a  profit  standpoint. 

Two  very  successful  market  steer  shows  were  held  at  the  State 
Fair  with  the  most  steers  in  1966  and  the  best  quality  in  1967. 
The  success  of  the  shows,  the  quality  of  the  cattle  and  the  packer- 
buyer  support  and  interest  has  encouraged  North  Carolina  cattle 
feeders. 

In  1966,  three  quality  graded  pig  sales  were  held  each  month 
at  three  locations.  At  present,  there  are  nine  sales  held  each 
month  at  five  locations,  which  reach  from  Norwood  in  western 
North  Carolina  to  Wallace  in  southeastern  North  Carolina.  In 
one  year's  time  these  sales  have  grown  from  38,303  pigs  to 
79,574  pigs  for  a  total  value  in  excess  of  $1%  million.  Swine 
marketing  specialists  averaged  more  than  100  days  each  year 
at  these  sales.  This  time  is  well  spent,  because  the  prices  received 
for  pigs  on  these  sales  influence  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
their  pigs  sold  on  the  farm. 
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Quality,  non-graded,  sales  are  held  at  Rocky  Mount  each  week 
land  at  Dunn  twice  each  month.  The  Rocky  Mount  sale,  the  first 
quality  sale  in  North  Carolina,  was  established  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  numbers  have  continued  to  increase  on  both  the  graded 
and  non-graded  quality  sales. 

Quality  Graded  Sales 

Total  Head 
Marketed 
;  Place  of  Sale  During  Biennium 

,  Hillsborough    30,474 

!  Fayetteville    34,519 

Greensboro  33,434 

Wallace  17,041 

Norwood  (One  sale  per  month) 2,409 

Total 117,877 

Non-Graded  Sales 

Rocky  Mount  130,531 

Dunn  39,208 

Total 169,739 

Swine  marketing  specialists  judged  at  seven  North  Carolina 
Junior  Livestock  Shows  in  1967  and  assisted  at  seven  other  junior 
shows.  Five  Junior  Livestock  Judging  Contests  were  conducted. 
The  effort  being  spent  at  these  shows  is  aimed  at  improving 
quality  of  market  hogs  being  produced  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
developing  hog  farmers  for  the  future. 

Approximately  85  farmers  were  assisted  in  purchasing  herd 
boars  and  replacement  gilts  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  feeder  pigs  being  produced  in  North  Carolina.  Purebred 
breeders  were  assisted  in  holding  12  private  sales,  six  state  sales, 
and  three  all-breed  sales. 

Efforts  were  coordinated  for  the  correct  grading  and  handling 
of  pigs  in  the  graded  sales  by  the  organization  of  the  North 
Carolina  Graded  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Association. 

The  swine  specialists  and  the  Pork  Producers'  Association 
jointly  promoted  feeder  pig  sales,  purebred  sales,  market  hog 
shows,  and  made  farmers  aware  of  changes  in  animal  health 
regulations. 

Farmers  throughout  North  Carolina  were  assisted  in  the  mar- 
keting of  hogs  for  slaughter.  This  has  been  effected  by  main- 
taining a  good  relationship  with  market  operators  and  packer 
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buyers.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  buyers  to  pay  a  premium  for 
better  hogs. 

Events  such  as  field  days,  tours,  swine  shows,  fairs,  confer- 
ences, and  other  educational  events  were  conducted  by  or  partici- 
pated in  by  marketing  specialists.  Specialists  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  new  pig  sales,  grading  demonstrations,  market- 
ing meetings,  and  cooperated  with  swine  committees  of  Area 
Development  Associations. 

Sheep  numbers  in  the  state  continued  to  decline  during  this 
biennium.  However,  there  is  a  definite  interest  among  producers 
that  are  doing  a  good  job  and  they  are  making  money.  The  shift 
to  larger  flocks  and  making  them  a  definite  part  of  the  farm 
business  seems  to  be  the  answer.  The  small  farm  flock  of  10 
to  20  ewes  seems  to  be  definitely  on  the  way  out. 

The  lack  of  sheep  numbers  creates  definite  marketing  prob- 
lems. During  the  biennium  19  lamb  pools  were  conducted,  grad- 
ing and  shipping  over  8,000  sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition,  we 
supervised  the  grading  of  lambs  at  one  aucton  market  that  han- 
dled approximately  10,000  sheep  and  lambs.  During  the  bien- 
nium a  second  market  at  Boone  started  lamb  sales  in  June,  1968. 
Also  260  replacement  ewes  were  bought  and  distributed  to  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

During  the  biennium,  218,778  pounds  of  wool  were  marketed 
through  North  Carolina  wool  pools.  The  wool  was  collected  at 
six  points  in  the  state  each  year  of  the  biennium.  The  wool  is 
offered  for  sale  on  a  bid  basis,  and  collected  and  classed  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  section,  working  with  N.  C.  State  University  Ex- 
tension personnel.  The  wool  price  at  time  of  sale  was  cheaper, 
but  when  the  producer  presents  his  wool  sale  slip  to  the  A.S.C.S. 
office  for  government  support  payment,  the  net  money  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  past  years,  making  sheep  still  a  profitable 
livestock  enterprise. 

Livestock 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

The  production  and  marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts is  now  constituting  one  of  the  major  sources  of  farm  income 
in  North  Carolina. 

Grading  of  beef,  veal,  pork  and  lamb  assures  the  consumer  of 
dollar  value  for  dollar  spent.     During  the  1966-68  biennium, 
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specialists  graded  12,681,739  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and 
pork  using  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  Grade 
Standards. 

Assistance  was  also  given  North  Carolina  state-owned  and 
supported  institutions  in  buying,  grading  and  acceptance  of  all 
meats  and  meat  food  products.  During  the  biennium,  22,338,469 
pounds  were  graded  and  accepted.  This  service  assures  North 
Carolina  state-owned  and  supported  institutions  that  the  prod- 
ucts they  buy  meet  quality  standards  according  to  state  speci- 
fications. 

During  the  biennium,  assistance  was  also  given  city  and  county 
school  systems  in  their  purchases  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
to  assure  them  of  receiving  quality  meats  according  to  North 
Carolina  state  purchasing  specifications. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 
(Market  Development1) 

North  Carolina  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  in  egg  production 
in  1967  with  a  production  of  2,949,000,000  eggs  showing  a  gross 
income  of  $90,682,000. 

Lower  egg  prices  and  keener  competition  for  egg  sales,  along 
with  rising  feed  costs,  created  an  increasing  demand  for  market- 
ing service  assistance.  During  the  biennium,  288  egg  producers 
and/or  egg  packers  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  with  various  egg  problems.  Personnel  were  trained  to 
handle  eggs  properly  as  well  as  to  remove  undergrades. 

The  division  made  an  all-out  effort  to  keep  industry  personnel 
abreast  of  changes  in  the  shell  egg  standards.  Correct  washing 
procedures  were  demonstrated  along  with  the  care  of  the  eggs 
in  the  cooler  and  maintaining  proper  sanitation,  temperature 
and  handling  in  the  work  areas  and  cooler.  Egg  problems  were 
sometimes  traced  to  dirty  cages  or  nesting  material. 

Service  work  included  assisting  the  Southeastern  Poultry  and 
Egg  Association,  Poultry  Division  Grading  Branch,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  making  arrangements  and  scheduling  a  three- 
day  Egg  Quality  and  Grading  School  at  Charlotte  in  June, 
1968.  More  than  100  persons  attended  this  school  which  was 
the  first  such  one  to  be  held  in  North  Carolina  since  1944.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  report,  11  egg  quality  schools  were  held 
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with  egg  packers  where  85  people  were  trained  to  candle,  pack 
and  handle  eggs  according  to  recommended  procedures.  In  addi- 
tion, eight  area  quality  and  marketing  schools  were  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Service,  with 
128  persons  participating  from  97  counties.  Two  schools  were 
held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  four  in  the  piedmont  area, 
and  two  in  the  western  area. 

Specialists  prepared  and  presented  eight  television  shows  and 
six  radio  programs.  Other  activities  by  specialists  included  serv- 
ing as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  N.  C.  Egg  Packers  Asso- 
ciation and  as  directors  of  the  N.  C.  Egg  Marketing  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Turkey  Federation.  Specialists  also  as- 
sisted the  N.  C.  State  University  4-H  Club  staff  with  judging  4-H 
egg  cooking  demonstrations  in  three  district  areas,  with  37  4-H 
members  participating. 

At  present,  personnel  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Service  Section 
are  assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  North  Carolina  Poultry 
Federation. 

North  Carolina  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  broiler  produc- 
tion, with  262,872,000  birds  produced  in  1967.  Market  condi- 
tions are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  which  dictate  changes  in 
assistance  programs.  The  section  worked  with  more  than  250 
processors,  growers  and  retailers  indicating  need  for  assistance 
in  processing  and  marketing  of  cut-up  broilers.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  reducing  the  number  of  undergrades. 

Visits  were  made  to  each  plant  and  a  quality  control  program 
was  begun  in  most  of  them.  These  quality  control  programs 
resulted  from  extensive  studies  of  bruising  made  in  conjunction 
with  USDA  Research  personnel.  A  new  automated  poultry  cut- 
up  machine  was  demonstrated  for  16  processing  firms.  Thus, 
constant  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  processing  cost  and  improve 
the  quality  of  North  Carolina  poultry. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

The  Poultry  &  Egg  Grading  Section  of  the  Markets  Division 
provides  official  grading  of  poultry  and  shell  eggs  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  egg  products  to  plants  processing  and  packing  these  items 
in  North  Carolina.  In  addition,  any  interested  parties  who  wish 
their  product  certified  for  grade  and  quality  according  to  federal- 
state  standards  can  request  this  service  on  a  fee  basis.    The  pro- 
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Eggs  at  the  retail  levei  are  checked  for  compliance  under  the  N.  C.  Egg  Law. 


gram  is  entirely  self-supported  by  fees  collected  from  plants 
contracting  for  service  and  by  individual  fee  gradings  which  are 
made  on  request. 

Each  plant  contracting  for  federal-state  grading  service  is 
assigned  a  state-employed  grader  who  has  been  given  intensive 
training  and  licensed  to  grade  poultry  products.  Under  his  super- 
vision, each  chicken,  turkey  or  egg  is  individually  graded  and 
labeled  or  placed  in  a  consumer  package  labeled  with  the  U.  S. 
grade  and  weight  or  size.  Each  plant  operates  under  strict  sani- 
tation requirements  to  insure  the  consumer  that  these  products 
are  processed,  graded  and  packaged  in  accordance  with  state  and 
federal  regulations. 

At  present  the  federal-state  grading  service  has  25  graders 
stationed  in  12  poultry  grading  plants,  nine  shell  egg  grading 
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plants  and  three  egg  products  plants. 

During  the  1966-68  biennium,  official  egg  grading  service  was 
installed  at  Dean  Farms,  Inc.,  Louisburg;  Springdale  Farms, 
Inc.,  New  London;  and  Parker  &  Reichman,  Inc.,  Andrews.  The 
installation  of  service  in  these  plants  necessitated  the  need  to 
employ  three  additional  shell  egg  graders. 

Official  poultry  grading  service  was  installed  at  Holly  Farms 
Poultry  Industries,  Inc.,  Hiddenite;  Southeastern  Poultry  of  N. 
C,  Inc.,  Charlotte;  Wallace  Turkey  Farms,  Inc.,  Wallace;  and 
Rose  Hill  Poultry  Corporation,  Rose  Hill.  Four  additional  peo- 
ple were  employed,  trained  and  licensed  as  poultry  graders  in 
these  plants. 

Egg  products  grading  service  was  installed  at  Dean  Farms, 
Inc.,  Louisburg  during  this  biennium.  The  resident  shell  egg 
grader  at  this  plant  was  then  given  intensive  training  and  licens- 
ed to  inspect  egg  products. 

One  of  the  most  recent  services  provided  by  the  poultry  and 
egg  grading  program  is  the  grading  of  each  turkey  sold  by  the 
grower  to  the  processing  plant.  The  federal-state  grader  pro- 
vides the  processing  plant  with  a  certificate  showing  the  grade 
yield  of  the  flock  on  an  actual  head  count  basis  and  this  document 
is  the  basis  of  settlement  in  payment  to  the  grower  for  his  tur- 
keys. The  grader  is  always  available  to  the  grower  to  point  out 
any  factors  that  may  cause  the  turkeys  to  be  lower  than  U.  S. 
Grade  A.  As  the  grader  is  a  disinterested  party  in  the  transac- 
tion, the  grower  is  assured  of  fair  and  impartial  grading  which 
is  essential  in  determining  the  fair  price  for  the  grower's  pro- 
duction. 

Assistance  was  given  to  plants  throughout  the  state  with  sani- 
tation and  various  other  problems.  Numerous  resurveys  were 
made  at  poultry  products  plants  to  re-evaluate  their  equipment 
and  facilities.  Technical  assistance  was  given  when  necessary. 
Visits  were  made  to  plants  considering  the  installation  of  service 
and  suggestions  were  made  for  improvements  which  would  enable 
them  to  conform  with  requirements  as  stated  in  the  USDA  regu- 
lations. 

Egg  products  inspection  and  turkey  grading  made  the  most 
marked  increase  of  all  poultry  products  during  the  biennium. 
With  the  installation  of  service  in  a  new  egg  products  facility 
and  the  addition  of  pasteurization  equipment  and  other  expanded 
facilities,  the  volume  of  egg  products  inspected  showed  a  57.8 
percent  increase  with  the  majority  of  this  increase  occurring 
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during  the  fiscal  year  1967-68.  The  volume  of  egg  products 
inspected  during  that  year  more  than  doubled  the  amount  in- 
spected in  the  fiscal  year  1966-67.  The  volume  of  turkeys  graded 
also  showed  a  substantial  increase  of  57.8  persent  for  the  1966- 
68  biennium. 

Following  are  figures  showing  the  exact  volume  of  poultry 
products  graded  for  a  comparison  of  the  1964-66  and  1966-68 
bienniums  with  the  percent  increase  shown  for  each  product : 

1964-66  1966-68  Percent 

Biennium  Biennium  Increase 

Shell   Eggs    (dozens)            64,464,462  74,486,160  15.5% 

Frozen  Eggs  (pounds)  .        4,896,788  7,731,105  57.8% 

Chickens    (pounds)            388,228,535  505,779,532  30.3% 

Turkeys    (pounds)              110,205,426  173,939,570  57.8% 

Egg  Law 

This  section  began  enforcing  egg  products  inspection  on  July 
1,  1966,  and  at  present  has  seven  plants  operating  under  this 
portion  of  the  Egg  Law.  Sanitation,  processing  and  refrigera- 
tion of  egg  products  and  materials  used  in  these  facilities  are 
set  forth  in  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  processing  of 
egg  products.  Specialists  also  began  taking  samples  for  labora- 
tory analysis  and  have  found  all  products  thus  far  to  be  free  of 
salmonellosis. 

There  are  six  specialists  working  with  the  Egg  Law  in  North 
Carolina.  The  state  is  divided  into  six  areas  with  specialists 
located  in  Faison,  Washington,  Statesville,  Earl,  Asheville  and 
Raleigh.  Dividing  the  state  in  this  way  has  decreased  the  cost 
per  unit  of  work  from  $14.60  in  1963  to  $6.67  in  1967. 

The  Egg  Law  is  basically  regulatory  in  function,  but  special- 
ists assigned  to  it  also  work  closely  with  other  sections  of  the 
division  in  promoting  eggs  and  egg  quality.  Several  television 
and  radio  programs  were  presented  and  several  news  articles 
published  to  help  educate  the  public  on  quality  eggs  and  work 
of  the  Egg  Law. 

Specialists  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  industry  in  an 
effort  to  enforce  the  Egg  Law.  Close  contact  was  maintained 
with  industry  members  by  attending  professional  meetings  of 
the  industry.  The  Egg  Law  works  closely  with  other  depart- 
ments of  state  government  to  acquaint  personnel  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  law  and  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  compliance. 

In  an  effort  to  help  promote  and  market  quality  eggs  in  North 
Carolina,  specialists  participated  in  several  egg  schools ;  worked 
closely  with  North  Carolina  State  University  Poultry  Depart- 
ment; judged  egg  shows  at  several  county  fairs  and  set  up  ex- 
hibits at  the  North  Carolina  state  fair ;  worked  with  neighboring 
states  in  discussing  mutual  problems ;  worked  closely  with  new 
industry  in  setting  up  new  stores  and  promoting  egg  quality; 
and  distributed  copies  of  the  pamphlet  "Know  Your  Eggs"  which 
explains  the  Egg  Law  and  promotes  egg  quality. 

On  July  1,  1967,  the  Egg  Law  began  enforcement  of  refrigera- 
tion on  shell  eggs.  This  part  of  the  program  has  probably  done 
more  to  improve  egg  quality  than  any  other  part  of  the  law. 

Administration  of  the  Egg  Law  involved  visits  to  17,983  retail 
facilities  during  the  period,  38.7%  of  which  were  in  violation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Egg  Law.  Personnel  visited  and  worked  with 
1,129  producers  and  distributors  in  an  effort  to  correct  producer 
and  distributor  violations.  Hearings  were  held  with  112  viola- 
tors in  an  effort  to  secure  compliance  without  court  action.  The 
department  brought  one  court  case  resulting  in  a  conviction  for 
persistent  violations  during  the  biennium. 

Tobacco 

During  the  1966-68  biennium,  the  century-old  flue-cured  auc- 
tion market  system  experienced  its  first  major  changes.  This 
transition  had  its  beginning  in  1962  when  loose-leaf  sales  were 
first  extended  to  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  The  transition 
will  likely  reach  its  climax  during  the  1968  marketing  season 
with  the  extension  of  loose-leaf  sales  throughout  the  season. 

Moving  from  a  traditionally  tied  market  to  an  untied  market 
has  created  many  problems  that  must  be  compensated  for  through 
certain  adjustments  in  marketing  practices.  Every  segment  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  including  farmers,  warehousemen,  and 
buying  companies,  will  have  to  adapt  and  adjust  to  these  chang- 
ing times  and  new  market  situations;  but  all  adjustments  should 
be  based  on  sound  judgment  and  careful  study  of  all  available 
data  pertaining  to  the  situation.  The  Tobacco  Section  is  provid- 
ing much  of  this  needed  information  and  services  to  help  the 
industry  meet  the  current  market  dilemmas. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  involved  in  the  present 
market  transition  is  that  of  moving  bulky  loose-leaf  tobacco  from 
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the  farm,  through  the  auction  market,  and  into  channels  of  trade. 
Upon  requests  from  an  industry  committee,  the  Tobacco  Section 
conducted  a  joint  project  in  1967  with  the  Tobacco  Research 
Department  at  N.  C.  State  University  to  evaluate  several  treat- 
ments for  packaging  loose-leaf  tobacco.  This  evaluation  was 
made  through  specially  arranged  sales,  which  included  four 
sales  in  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  coop- 
erating under  our  supervision  with  one  sale  each. 

Much  valuable  data  were  collected  from  the  1967  packaging 
sales  relative  to  loss  of  weights  in  various  types  of  packages, 
which  was  not  heretofore  available  to  the  tobacco  industry.  This 
information  clearly  indicated  that  weight  losses  were  greatly 
reduced  in  any  type  of  package  where  the  tobacco  was  pre-pack- 
aged at  the  farm  and  remained  in  the  same  container  until  it 
reached  the  processing  plant. 

The  results  of  the  1967  packaging  sales  were  inconclusive  so 
far  as  the  development  of  a  new  package  for  loose-leaf  tobacco 
is  concerned.  However,  it  was  established  from  data  collected 
that  pre-sheeting  was  the  best  available  method  that  could  be  used 
immediately  to  improve  the  handling  of  loose-leaf  tobacco,  al- 
though most  tobacco  companies  look  upon  pre-sheeting  as  just  a 
temporary  step  that  would  offer  some  improvement  over  the  con- 
ventional method  of  dumping  tobacco  on  the  basket.  Thus,  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  data  collected  from  the  1967  packaging 
sales  that  the  industry  committee  made  its  recommendations 
that  a  pre-sheeting  system  be  implemented  for  the  1968  market- 
ing season. 

At  the  same  time  the  industry  requested  that  the  project  to 
develop  a  loose-leaf  package  that  would  be  more  adaptable  to 
mechanized  handling,  be  continued  during  the  1968  marketing 
season;  and  plans  have  been  made  by  the  Tobacco  Section  to 
continue  this  project. 

Another  service  rendered  by  the  Tobacco  Section  during  the 
last  biennium  was  that  of  assisting  warehousemen  to  cope  with 
labor  shortages  and  to  improve  their  efficiency  in  receiving, 
weighing,  and  handing  tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floor  through 
the  use  of  mechanized  conveyor  systems.  Periodic  consultations 
were  held  with  the  ARS  industrial  engineer  who  is  developing 
a  completely  mechanized  marketing  system,  and  advice  was  given 
him  as  requested. 

The  service  program  to  help  growers  improve  the  quality, 
usability,  and  trade  acceptability  of  flue-cured  and  burley  to- 
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The  old  and  new  in  packaging  tobacco — net  sleeve  in  foreground  and  conven- 
tional basket  and  cardboard  container  in  the  background. 

bacco  was  continued  during  the  1966-68  biennium  through  a  two- 
phase  program  consisting  of  pre-marketing  and  marketing  activ- 
ities. Each  phase  was  conducted  through  organized  group  meet- 
ings with  farmers  on  requests  from  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ers, county  farm  agents,  farm  organizations  and  others.  Also, 
wider  use  was  made  of  television,  radio,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  printed  leaflets  as  media  to  inform  growers  of  the  current 
market  situation  and  practices  necessary  to  meet  market  de- 
mands. 

During  the  biennium  the  Tobacco  Section  also  represented  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  numerous  hearings,  farm 
and  industry  meetings,  and  other  functions  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  farmers  and  various  other  segments  of  the  tobacco 
industry.  The  head  of  the  Tobacco  Section  also  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council  and  the  Tobacco 
Growers  Information  Committee. 

As  required  by  the  General  Statutes,  a  certified  leaf  sale  re- 
port was  collected  monthly  from  each  of  the  approximately  200 
warehouses  that  operated  in  North  Carolina.  The  data  were 
recorded  in  a  permanent  ledger  and  from  this  record  a  summary 
report  was  prepared  according  to  belts  and  markets  and  dis- 
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tributed  through  news  media  and  a  circularized  mailing  list  each 
month  during  the  marketing  season. 

Also,  the  18th  and  19th  annual  issues  of  the  N.  C.  Tobacco 
Report  were  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  1966  and  1967  marketing 
season.  This  bulletin  was  distributed  to  about  6,000  persons  and 
firms  requesting  it  each  of  these  years. 

An  annual  summary  season  report  was  prepared  for  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Revenue  showing  volume  of  sales  for  each  of  the 
two  hundred  warehouses  by  counties  and  markets  as  required 
by  law.  This  data  is  used  as  a  basis  for  taxing  warehouses 
according  to  volume  of  business. 

During  the  biennium  a  move  was  started  by  some  purchasers 
to  contract  and  buy  tobacco  directly  from  farms  through 
pick-up  stations.  A  continuous  check  was  made  where  direct 
purchases  were  involved  to  see  that  they  were  complying  with  the 
Handlers  Act  and  that  the  farmers'  interests  were  protected. 
Also,  several  complaints  were  made  relative  to  warehouse  charges 
in  excess  of  the  amount  established  by  law.  These  complaints 
were  checked  out  and  in  one  instance  a  warehouseman  was  re- 
quired to  make  refunds  of  excessive  charges  to  several  hundred 
growers. 

A  summary  of  all  statutes  pertaining  to  the  marketing  of 
tobacco  was  prepared  and  is  available  upon  request  from  the 
Tobacco  Section. 

Cotton 

The  work  of  the  cotton  section  during  the  last  two  years  was 
concerned  primarily  with  technical  service  to  ginners,  quality 
improvement,  and  promotion  and  expansion  of  the  market  for 
North  Carolina  cotton. 

Service  work  with  gins  was  concentrated  on  equipment  changes 
in  connection  with  improving  efficiency  in  handling  the  increased 
volume  of  machine  picked  cotton. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  instructing  and  working  with 
ginners  in  the  correct  use  of  heat  in  ginning  cotton.  By  not 
overheating  the  cotton  and  using  a  minimum  of  lint  cleaning, 
along  with  the  new  high  quality  varieties  possessing  superior 
physical  characteristics,  North  Carolina  has  improved  its  accept- 
ance in  comparison  to  cotton  produced  in  other  areas.  North 
Carolina  cotton  has  not  been  discounted  for  poor  quality  during 
the  last  two  years  and  continues  to  command  a  premium  above 
the  government  loan  rate. 
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Work  with  both  public  and  private  agencies  in  allied  programs 
of  improvement  has  moved  forward  on  a  coordinated  basis  where 
such  programs  offer  potential  improvement  in  market  volume 
and  value  of  North  Carolina  cotton. 

The  section  has  worked  with  merchants  and  mills  in  locating 
cotton  of  a  specific  grade  and  staple  or  other  quality  factors. 
Advice  on  marketing  specific  producers'  cotton  has  been  given 
at  the  request  of  the  producer. 

The  weather  during  the  last  two  years  was  bad  for  cotton  and 
a  reduced  volume  was  produced.  As  USDA-CCC  stocks  have 
been  sold,  the  carry-over  of  good  quality  cotton  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced.  This  shortage  in  supply  has  also  pushed  up 
prices  for  quality  cotton.  The  use  of  quality  varieties  with  care- 
ful harvesting,  correct  ginning  and  wise  marketing  has  estab- 
lished North  Carolina  in  an  improving  position  in  marketing 
cotton. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(Market  Development') 

North  Carolina  farmers  have  continued  to  show  increased  in- 
terest in  the  production  and  marketing  of  both  fresh  and  process- 
ed fruits  and  vegetables.  During  the  past  biennium,  processed 
cucumber  acreage  has  risen  in  our  state  to  35,100  acres,  which 
is  12,020  acres  over  the  1964-1966  biennium.  This  increase  in 
acreage  made  North  Carolina  the  leading  producer  of  pickling 
cucumbers  in  the  United  States  during  this  biennium. 

The  bulk  of  this  acreage  is  being  grown  by  small  farmers  as 
a  supplementary  crop  to  their  tobacco  acreage,  giving  them 
something  like  $9,000,000  in  the  month  of  June  before  harvest 
of  tobacco  begins.  Processing  firms  are  continuing  to  show  more 
interest  in  the  pickle  crop  in  our  state  because  of  the  quality  of 
cucumbers  our  growers  are  able  to  furnish  them. 

Success  with  the  pickle  crop  in  North  Carolina  has  aided  our 
section  in  obtaining  additional  acreage  of  vegetables,  with  pro- 
cessors interested  in  other  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  such  as  snap 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  apples  and  tomatoes.  Production 
of  all  of  these  crops  has  increased  in  the  state,  and  we  believe 
they  will  continue  to  show  increases  as  long  as  North  Carolina 
farmers  can  furnish  the  buyers  with  quality  merchandise.  This 
increased  demand  for  quality  products  by  the  processor  and  the 
interest  shown  by  our  farmers  for  needed  supplementary  crops 
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have  definitely  increased  the  service  work  in  our  section.   A  sum- 
mary of  this  work  for  the  1966-68  biennium  follows. 

1.  Promoting  and  encouraging  farmers  to  grow  contractual 
acreage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  processing  companies 
through — 

a.  Personally  contacting  firms  and  arranging  for  them  to 
come  into  North  Carolina  and  meet  with  grower  groups. 

b.  Organizing  grower  groups  that  may  be  interested  in  pro- 
duction of  contract  fruits  and  vegetables. 

c.  Assisting  growers  and  the  processing  firms  with  arriving 
at  equitable  prices  for  the  crops  to  be  produced. 

d.  Assisting  growers  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  contract 
arrangements,  and  the  processing  firms  with  meeting  North 
Carolina  contracting  laws  being  enforced  by  the  division's  regu- 
latory section. 

e.  Assisting  firms  with  locating  and  setting  up  buying  sta- 
tions. 

f.  Assisting  with  setting  up  grading  and  handling  equipment 
to  properly  package  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  to  be 
shipped. 

g.  Assisting  firms  and  growers  with  arranging  for  proper 
transportation  to  move  the  commodities  to  processing  plants. 

h.  Assisting  growers  and  processors  in  the  field  with  harvest- 
ing problems  to  insure  the  quality  necessary  for  No.  1  packages. 

i.  Arranging  and  conducting  conferences  and  meetings  with 
growers  and  processors  on  any  points  that  need  clarifying  in 
marketing  the  crops  produced. 

2.  Publishing  each  year  a  bulletin  entitled  "Schedule  of  Move- 
ments", which  includes  the  volume  of  inspected  produce  that 
moves  through  our  markets.  This  is  mailed  to  some  600  buyers 
up  and  down  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

3.  Arranging  for  and  giving  radio  and  television  programs 
related  to  marketing  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  our  state. 
Also,  preparing  newspaper  articles  for  release  regarding  these 
crops. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

The  1940  yearbook  of  agriculture,  "Farmers  in  a  Changing 
World",  was  a  most  enlightening  and  interesting  publication. 
Thirty  years  later  we  continue  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 
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Production,  harvesting  and  marketing  practices  have  shown  dras- 
tic changes,  and  improvements. 

The  grading  and  regulatory  services  have  likewise  changed, 
not  in  principle  but  in  methods  and  practices  which  have  been 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  and  improved  marketing 
patterns. 

Grading  or  inspection  of  fresh  produce  is  one  of  the  oldest 
services  of  the  division,  requiring  an  appreciable  number  of  per- 
sonnel. North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  provide 
this  service  to  producers  and  shippers.  It  is  also  a  fluctuating 
type  of  activity.  During  the  months  of  January  to  March  only 
a  small  number  of  licenses  are  required  for  grading  and  certi- 
fication. The  number  increases  from  50  to  60  by  June  and  builds 
up  to  more  than  300  employees  during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  the  work  necessitated  conducting  many 
training  classes  for  new  personnel  and  refresher  courses  for 
persons  with  previous  inspection  experience.  These  courses  are 
not  only  necessary  but  most  beneficial.  Accuracy  in  determining 
the  grade  of  a  product  and  impartial  application  of  the  standards 
are  essential. 

The  standardization  and  inspection  programs  are  the  kind  of 
services  that  improve  the  performance  of  the  entire  marketing 
system,  in  ways  that  do  not  always  meet  the  producer's  or  con- 
sumer's eye.     They  benefit  both  producer  and  consumer. 

The  producer  and  shipper  want  to  know  the  grade  of  their 
product  before  it  is  shipped  to  a  distant  market.  The  consumer 
can  buy  with  confidence  when  she  selects  her  produce  by  a  stan- 
dard quality  designation.  The  rapid  increase  in  consumer  size 
containers  makes  the  use  of  grades  more  important.  Consistently 
uniform  quality  means  repeat  purchases  by  the  consumer,  which 
ultimately  results  in  increased  sales  by  the  producer. 

Many  advancements  have  been  made  in  grading  techniques. 
Peanut  grading  is  an  outstanding  example.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  grading  procedures  were  done  almost  entirely  by  hand.  Now 
the  samples  are  drawn  by  mechanical  devices  and  the  shelling, 
screening  and  splitting  of  kernels  are  done  by  mechanical  equip- 
ment. The  use  of  such  mechanical  devices  means  that  we  are 
now  able  to  analyze  a  much  larger  sample  which  results  in  more 
accurate  grade  determinations. 

The  division  also  conducts  a  receiving  market  service  which  is 
largely  for  the  wholesale  trade.    This  service  is  vital  to  long  dis- 
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tance  tradng.  Any  receiver  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  produce 
he  receives  may  contact  our  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Raleigh  or  Wil- 
liamston  offices  and  request  an  official  grade  determination  of 
the  commodity  in  question.  In  nearly  all  cases,  claims  and  dis- 
putes are  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  official  certification  issued  by 
our  most  experienced  inspectors.  The  above  services  are  con- 
ducted on  a  fee  basis.  Standard  fees  are  assessed  the  person  or 
firm  requesting  the  inspection. 

The  division  also  carries  out  the  provisions  of  three  regulatory 
laws,  namely :  The  "Handlers  Act",  the  "Seed  Potato  Law"  and 
the  "Branding  Law". 

The  Handlers  Act  was  enacted  to  protect  producers  who  enter 
into  contracts  with  persons  or  firms  to  produce  a  commodity  at  a 
stated  price.  The  contracts  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.  When  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that 
the  contract  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  the  buyer  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility,  he  issues  such  person  or  firm 
a  permit  to  operate  during  the  current  season. 

The  Seed  Potato  Law  protects  the  grower  against  inferior 
potatoes  for  propagation  purposes.  Four  to  six  inspectors  are 
assigned  to  this  work  during  the  period  when  seed  stock  is  arriv- 
ing in  the  potato  areas. 

Apple  and  peach  growers  and  shippers,  recognizing  the  value 
of  accurate  and  true  labeling,  asked  for  and  received  an  appro- 
priation for  the  enforcement  of  our  branding  and  labeling  laws. 
This  service  began  in  1967  and  showed  excellent  results.  Our 
inspectors  check  to  see  that  the  containers  are  properly  marked 
as  to  name  and  address,  variety,  size  and  grade.  This  work 
applies  to  all  apples  and  peaches  offered  for  sale  or  exposed  for 
sale,  regardless  of  state  of  origin. 

The  following  statistical  summary  is  given  to  show  the  broad 
scope  of  these  services  and  the  volume  involved. 


Summary — 1 966-1 968 

Carlot  inspections,  shipping  point  (66-67  only) 6,651 

*Pounds  inspected,  shipping  point   (67-68) 269,722,481 

Farmers'  Stock  peanuts  graded,  tons 363,200 

Packages  graded  at  auction  markets 2,661,745 

Carlot  inspections,  for  receivers  1,205 

Pounds  graded  for  state  and  federal  agencies 5,982,225 
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Training  classes  conducted  25 

New  inspectors  trained  150 

Number  inspectors  given  refresher  courses 395 

Number  bags  (100  pounds)  seed  potatoes  checked....        363,200 
Number  permits  issued  under  Handlers  Act  70 

*Beginning  July  1,  1967  shipping  point  volume  was  reported  in 
pounds. 
Other  activities  include  conducting  conferences  with  area  and 
local  supervisors ;  attending  producer,  shipper  and  dealer  con- 
ferences to  explain  the  grading  activities;  preparing  and  pre- 
senting radio  programs  relating  to  the  work. 

Grain 

(Market  Development) 

Important  changes  occurred  in  the  production,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  grain  in  North  Carolina  during  this  biennium.  Not 
only  did  number  and  size  of  combines  and  harvesters  used  by  our 
producers  increase  during  the  period,  but  producers  experienced 
dramatic  increases  in  yields  of  corn  and  wheat  with  the  use  of 
new  varieties  and  better  cultural  practices. 

With  the  exception  of  a  drought  stricken  1966  corn  crop,  our 
total  grain  production  in  North  Carolina  set  new  records,  with 
an  estimated  107  million  bushels  of  corn  and  27  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  produced  in  1967.  This  compares  with  92.1  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  19.4  million  bushels  of  soybeans  in  1965. 
Increased  production  has  created  a  need  for  additional  storage 
and  more  efficient  grain  handling  operations. 

Thirteen  surveys  were  completed  at  the  request  of  interested 
individuals  and  firms  looking  at  the  feasibility  of  new  or  addi- 
tional facilities.  New  or  expanded  facilities  were  added  at  a 
value  of  $3  million  representing  an  additional  3.2  million  bushel 
handling  capacity. 

During  this  biennium  113  firms  were  assisted  with  the  primary 
objective  of  improving  efficiency.  This  involved  decisions  to  add 
higher  capacity  conveying  equipment,  larger  capacity  drying 
equipment  or  relocating  equipment.  The  reduction  of  handling 
costs  was  given  prime  consideration  in  making  these  changes. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  firms  were  assisted  in  this  area  of 
activity  during  the  biennium. 

In  1966  soybean  production  began  a  rapid  expansion.  Assist- 
ance was  given  to  operators  of  soybean  buying     facilities  in 
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establishing  efficient  operations  and  equitable  marketing  poli- 
cies. A  total  of  30  firms  in  the  piedmont  area  received  assist- 
ance giving  an  estimated  increase  in  return  to  producers  of  5 
cents  per  bushel  or  $150,000. 

To  aid  in  holding  present  markets  and  in  expanding  market 
changes,  65  grain  facility  operators  were  assisted  in  ways  for 
maintaining  quality  in  stored  grain.  Increased  use  of  aeration 
and  temperature  indicating  equipment  during  the  biennium  saved 
the  grain  industry  $8  to  $10  million  compared  to  losses  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Specialists  planned  and  presented  a  total  of  42  television  pro- 
grams and  19  radio  programs  on  grain  harvesting,  marketing, 
storage  and  handling  practices  in  North  Carolina.  Fifteen  news 
articles  were  released.  Specialists  organized  and  presented  a 
total  of  22  grain  schools,  clinics  or  seminars  to  541  people.  Fifty- 
one  other  meetings  with  agricultural  workers  and  agencies  were 
attended  by  specialists  in  this  section.  Over  3,500  persons  were 
in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

The  awareness  of  quality  grain  seed  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing this  biennium.  Development  of  the  high  yielding  "Blue  Boy" 
wheat  variety  made  small-grain  farmers  more  seed  conscious. 
Seedsmen  have  become  more  conscious  of  improving  their  effi- 
ciency in  cleaning  operations.  During  the  biennium,  320  seed 
producers  and  processors  were  assisted  in  improving  their  ways 
of  cleaning,  drying,  sizing,  treating,  packaging  and  merchandis- 
ing seed. 

Bulk  handling  of  seed  has  developed  rapidly  during  this  period. 
This  has  called  for  specialized  handling  equipment  and  rigid 
quality  controls  within  facilities.  The  accelerated  use  of  multi- 
wall  paper  bags  has  been  the  most  prominent  change  in  packag- 
ing. The  use  of  pallets  and  fork  lifts  have  become  accepted 
methods  of  warehousing  seed. 

Grain 

(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

Production  of  most  grain  crops  continued  to  increase  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  1966-68  biennium.  As  a  result,  the  services 
provided  by  the  grain  inspection  section  were  sought  at  an  in- 
creasing rate. 

Twenty-five  firms  used  32  grain  graders  for  4  to  12  weeks 
during  1966.    Several  firms  called  for  service  on  grain  inspection 
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who  had  never  used  the  services  before.  Eighteen  grain  graders 
were  used  at  11  stations  during  1967.  This  decline  in  the  number 
of  graders  was  the  result  of  a  shorter  than  expected  crop  in  1966, 
but  request  for  inspection  is  again  on  the  increase. 

During  1966-67  we  sampled  20,545,250  pounds  of  flour  and 
shortening  under  contract  with  the  federal  government.  The 
contract  was  not  renewed  for  1967-68. 

Several  grain  and  feed  dealers  requested  that  we  explore  the 
need  for  one  or  more  grain  inspection  stations  in  Piedmont  North 
Carolina.  The  inspection  section  made  a  survey  on  this  need  by 
checking  714  carlots  of  corn  shipped  into  North  Carolina  from 
December  1,  1966  to  June  30,  1967.  Grain  is  usually  bought  or 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards  and  No.  2  is  gen- 
erally the  grade  that  grain  is  traded  on.  It  was  found  that  98 
percent  of  the  714  carlots  of  corn  graded  less  than  No.  2  and 
carried  a  discount  of  1^  or  more  per  bushel.  From  approxi- 
mately 2y2  million  bushels  of  corn  that  were  officially  sampled 
and  graded  the  total  discounts  came  to  $236,389.56.  The  fees 
and  charges  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  came  to  less 
than  $6,000.  When  these  statistics  are  used  as  a  criterion  for 
establishing  the  need  for  grain  inspection  stations  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  is  apparent  that  such  a  need  exists. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  this  section  during  the  biennium 
follows : 


1966-1968 

Inspections:  Complete  inspections  2,717 

Submitted  samples  209 

Estimated  bushels  inspected 8,151,000 

Firms  assigned  temporary  inspectors 36 

Farmer  lot  inspections  70,000 

Estimated  bushels  of  grain  represented 21,000,000 

Pounds  of  flour  and  shortening  sampled 20,545,250 

Hay  inspections 4 

Grain  schools  conducted  5 

Moisture  meters  checked 30 

Grain  dealers  visited  and  assisted 92 
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Engineering 

Engineering  assistance  to  agricultural  processors  is  rendered 
on  a  request  basis.  These  requests  may  come  directly  from 
processors  or  from  other  divisions  in  the  department,  other  agri- 
cultural workers,  or  agri-business  men. 

Requests  for  assistance  have  been  on  the  increase  for  several 
years.  The  interest  in  processing  agricultural  products  pro- 
duced here  in  North  Carolina  has  increased  because  of  the  em- 
phasis that  has  been  placed  on  it  by  all  agri-business  groups. 
There  were  39.5  percent  more  processors  assisted  during  the  last 
year  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  biennium. 

The  Engineering  Section  played  a  significant  role  in  supplying 
the  operators  of  marketing  facilities  with  answers  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  they  encountered.  This  was  done  on  a  consulting 
basis  where  the  engineer  visits  the  processor  and  studies  the 
problem  and  makes  on-the-spot  recommendations;  or  through 
a  more  extensive  study  where  all  of  the  facts  were  obtained  in 
the  field  and  brought  back  to  the  office  for  further  study.  The 
latter  method  usually  resulted  in  recommendations  containing 
a  detailed  set  of  drawings  and  specifications. 

There  were  103  facilities  assisted  during  this  biennium  as 
illustrated  in  the  table.  It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  cost 
of  these  facilities  when  completed  would  amount  to  $4,000,000. 

Assistance  was  provided  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  renovating  old  ones  for  expansion  and  improvements.  The 
main  factors  considered  in  assisting  these  plants  was  sanitation, 
product  quality,  plant  improvement,  and  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  engineering  assistance  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  also  responsible  for  operating  the  Cotton  Fiber  Testing 
Laboratory. 

The  major  function  of  the  laboratory  is  to  provide  fiber  data 
on  North  Carolina  cotton  to  all  segments  of  the  industry.  The 
laboratory  releases  a  weekly  report  during  the  ginning  season 
which  pinpoints  the  quality  of  the  crop  by  areas,  usually  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  counties.  The  report  is  mailed  to  cotton  mill 
buyers,  brokers,  and  merchants  and  it  is  used  as  a  tool  in  mar- 
keting North  Carolina  cotton.  If  a  buyer  is  looking  for  a  given 
quality  of  cotton,  he  has  a  source  of  information  at  his  fingertips 
to  tell  him  where  he  can  find  it.  During  the  months  other  than 
the  ginning  season,  the  laboratory  performs  courtesy  tests  for 
gins,  merchants,  cotton  breeders,  or  cotton  mills.  During  this 
biennium,  the  laboratory  tested  12,864  samples  for  all  segments 
of  the  industry. 
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Market  Expansion  and  Promotion 

The  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  realizing  the  importance 
of  the  food  industry  to  the  economy  of  North  Carolina,  estab- 
lished within  the  Markets  Division  a  Market  Expansion  and  Pro- 
motion Section  during  the  biennium.  The  section  is  composed  of 
four  marketing  specialists.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  promote 
the  increased  consumption  of  food  products  grown  and  processed 
in  North  Carolina.  This  is  being  done  by  working  with  agricul- 
tural commodity  associations,  news  media,  trade  associations  and 
other  agricultural  agencies. 

During  the  biennium,  a  34-foot  mobile  exhibit  trailer  was  pur- 
chased for  use  by  the  Markets  Division  and  agricultrual  com- 
modity groups  to  promote  food  products  at  shopping  centers, 
trade  shows,  special  events  and  agricultural  fairs  all  over  the 
state.  Approximately  125,000  people  visited  this  exhibit  during 
1967. 

In  April,  1968,  the  Market  Expansion  and  Promotion  Section 
participated  in  the  American  Festival  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  North 
Carolina  products  were  introduced  to  the  Japanese  market.  As 
for  actual  sales  during  the  exhibition,  we  received  firm  orders 
for  approximately  $70,000  worth  of  North  Carolina  poultry  and 
completed  licensing  arrangements  for  $225,000  worth  of  North 
Carolina  products  to  be  shipped  to  Japan  during  the  following 
twelve  months.  We  also  completed  the  sale  (by  actual  signing 
of  the  contract)  of  5,000  tons  of  Dare  soybeans.  This  sale  rep- 
resents over  $500,000  worth  of  North  Carolina  soybeans. 

Specialists  from  our  section  made  regular  and  guest  appear- 
ances on  television  and  radio  and  at  group  meetings  promoting 
North  Carolina  food  products.  During  the  biennium,  199  tele- 
vision and  84  radio  shows  were  given.  Also  182  illustrated  talks 
were  made  to  25,406  school  children  and  998  teachers  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  North  Carolina  foods.  In  addition,  several  meet- 
ings were  held  with  school  lunch  workers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

The  section  designed  a  portable  knock-down  booth  to  exhibit 
at  trade  shows,  fairs  and  various  special  events.  The  booth  is 
flexible  enough  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  carry  out  a  variety  of 
themes.  Other  exhibits  were  displayed  at  meetings,  including 
the  10  district  North  Carolina  Education  Association  meetings 
in  1966  and  1967  and  at  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
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This  mobile  unit,  containing  more  than   400   North  Carolina  food   products  at- 
tracted thousands  of  interested  persons  on  its  statewide  tour. 


Teachers  in  1966. 

This  section  worked  very  closely  with  the  Governor's  Retail 
Food  Industry  Award  Program.  This  is  a  merchandising  con- 
test in  which  the  Governor  gives  an  award  to  the  retail  food 
store  for  excellence  in  merchandising  North  Carolina  food  prod- 
ucts. This  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  retail  stores  the  wide  variety  of  North  Carolina 
food  products  available  to  them. 

The  Market  Expansion  and  Promotion  Section  has  assisted 
with  many  special  events  sponsored  to  promote  North  Carolina 
food  products.  These  events  include  special  emphasis  weeks  or 
months,  cooking  contests,  festivals  and  food  shows,  such  as  June 
Dairy  Month,  the  Blueberry  and  Peach  Festivals,  Chicken  Cook- 
ing Contest,  Broiler  Month,  Better  Breakfast  Month  and  the 
Corn  Meal  Contest. 

The  power  companies  of  North  Carolina  cooperated  in  financ- 
ing, planning  and  installing  a  promotion  kitchen  which  was 
nearly  ready  to  be  put  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 
This  new  kitchen  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
North  Carolina  food  products  more  effectively.  It  will  be  used 
by  the  division's  two  home  economists  to  prepare  food  for  tele- 
vision and  group  demonstrations ;  to  test  new  recipes  and  to 
evaluate  new  food  products. 
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Market  News 

The  Market  News  Section  began  releasing  the  state's  first 
seasonal  sweet  potato  market  report  during  the  biennium.  The 
current  release  states  prices  received  by  growers  for  U.  S.  No.  1 
quality  potatoes  delivered  to  buyers  grading  sheds,  F.O.B.  ship- 
ping point  values,  and  processor  prices  paid  for  stock  delivered 
to  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bushels  processed.  Other 
information  is  obtained  relating  to  supply,  demand,  and  market 
condition.  A  mailed  bulletin  is  prepared  giving  the  North  Caro- 
lina report  and  current  price  information  in  other  growing  areas, 
as  well  as  terminal  points.  The  release  is  made  daily  during  har- 
vest season  and  semi-weekly  thereafter  until  the  bulk  of  the 
potatoes  are  sold. 

Recent  increases  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  apples  in 
the  mountains  brought  about  a  need  for  a  seasonal  apple  market 
report.  Daily  contacts  were  made  to  shippers  obtaining  F.O.B. 
shipping  point  quotations  and  releases  were  provided  the  press 
agencies,  and  mailed  reports  to  individuals  upon  request.  Prior 
to  this  information  being  made  available,  no  official  price  quota- 
tion was  provided  to  the  industry. 

Another  significant  service  was  begun,  that  of  reporting 
cotton  prices  paid  to  growers  F.O.B.  country  buying  points.  This 
information  was  to  be  collected  on  an  area  basis,  but  due  to  the 
shortage  of  the  1967  crop,  the  release  was  limited  to  the  south- 
eastern section.  Heretofore,  producers  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  market  at  selling  time. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  North  Carolina  Egg  Packers 
Association,  a  reappraisal  of  our  present  market  report  on  eggs 
was  encouraged  with  emphasis  on  wholesale  cartoned  prices. 
Necessary  contacts  were  made  to  broaden  the  coverage  and  the 
industry  expressed  much  appreciation  for  this  daily  information 
in  addition  to  the  grade-yield  price. 

There  were  no  significant  changes  in  the  reporting  procedures 
of  fryers,  hens  and  turkeys.  Farm  values  were  collected  on 
fryers  as  well  as  ready-to-cook  prices  delivered  to  terminal 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  southeast.  Hen  quotations 
were  collected  on  an  at-f arm  and  delivered-plant  basis.  Delivered- 
plant  live  turkey  prices  were  provided  semi-weekly. 

The  Market  News  Service  established  six  additional  daily 
contacts  with  grain  dealers,  now  totaling  20.  The  additional 
market  price  information  is  definitely  an  asset  to  farmers  and 
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dealers  in  keeping  abreast  of  values  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 
Quotations  are  for  grain  delivered  to  elevators. 

A  continued  Federal-State  agreement  on  Tobacco  Market 
News  reporting  was  provided.  A  special  daily  radio  program 
was  established  from  our  office  during  the  biennium  with  the 
secretary  giving  the  report.  Other  Federal-State  agreements 
existing  were  seasonal  offices  in  Elizabeth  City  on  Irish  potatoes, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  a  peach  market  news  office  in 
Southern  Pines. 

Our  coverage  of  livestock  remained  virtually  unchanged  with 
the  exception  that  we  have  expanded  feeder  pig  sale  coverage 
to  include  15  sales  at  seven  locations.  Reporters  are  now  cov- 
ering four  weekly  livestock  auctions  and  we  are  in  contact  with 
32  daily  hog  buying  stations.  The  directory  of  "Livestock  Mar- 
kets and  Dealers  in  North  Carolina"  was  again  revised  during 
each  year  of  the  biennium. 

The  dissemination  of  market  news  information  continued  to  be 
an  important  factor  during  the  biennium.  We  continued  to  en- 
courage producers  and  tradespeople  to  rely  on  radio,  television 
and  newspapers  for  the  latest  market  information.  Two  addi- 
tional radio  stations,  WNCA  in  Siler  City  and  WKBC  in  Wilkes- 
boro  were  added  to  our  list  of  daily  contacts.  The  Caranet  Radio 
Network  increased  its  coverage  by  four  stations,  making  a  total 
of  24  radio  stations  carrying  market  reports  directly  from  our 
office. 

We  encouraged  radio  and  television  stations  and  newspapers 
to  keep  the  public  informed  on  farm  commodity  markets.  Two 
specialists  appeared  on  several  TV  programs  throughout  the 
biennium  explaining  the  role  of  market  news  in  agriculture. 

Cooperatives  and  Transportation 

Groups  of  farmers  planning  to  form  a  cooperative  association 
should  have  technical  advice  from  those  experienced  in  the  activ- 
ities in  which  the  association  will  engage,  and  competent  advice 
on  all  phases  of  operating  a  farmer  cooperative. 

Commonly,  a  group  of  producers  considering  formation  of  a 
cooperative  association  arranges  for  a  general  meeting  of  farm- 
ers who  might  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  a  cooperative. 

After  this  has  been  done  and  the  group  wishes  to  pursue  the 
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organization  further,  the  normal  procedure  is  to  contact  the 
cooperative  specialist  of  the  Markets  Division  of  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  request  that  this  specialist  meet 
with  a  small  organizational  group  to  discuss  how  cooperatives 
are  formed. 

If,  after  this  initial  meeting,  the  group  wishes  to  proceed,  the 
cooperative  specialist  recommends  that  an  economic  feasibility 
study  be  made  by  one  of  the  commodity  specialists  within  the 
Division  of  Markets.  If  this  endeavor  proves  to  be  economically 
sound  and  the  group  then  wishes  to  form  a  cooperative,  the  coop- 
erative specialist  assists  the  organization  in  drawing  up  the 
charter  and  bylaws  of  the  organization  and  gives  such  other  help 
as  possible. 

After  the  organization  is  formed,  the  cooperative  specialist 
works  closely  with  the  group  to  help  them  in  the  basic  elements 
of  cooperative  record  keeping,  laws,  etc.  Farmer  cooperatives 
are  formed  under  Chapter  54  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina. 

During  the  past  biennium,  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
cooperatives  and  also  in  cooperative  mergers,  in  expansion  of 
present  facilities,  and  in  amendments  to  existing  charters  and 
bylaws. 

The  following  new  cooperatives  were  formed  during  the  bien- 
nium: 

1.  The  Upper  Hiawassee  Producer  Association — Murphy 

2.  The  Chatuge  Egg  Cooperative,  Inc — Hayesville 

3.  The  Yancey  County  Producers  Association — Burnsville 

4.  East  Coast  Flower  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. — Castle 
Hayne 

The  specialist  assisted  two  co-ops  in  filing  Articles  of  Dissolu- 
tion. These  were  Wayne  Dairy  Breeders  Cooperative  of  Golds- 
boro  and  Tri-County  Dairy  Breeders  Co-op  of  Rocky  Mount. 

Numerous  cooperatives  were  assisted  in  many  ways,  such  as 
advising  directors,  managers,  and  members  regarding  manage- 
ment, sales,  purchases,  financing  and  record  keeping.  Also, 
financial  reports  of  cooperatives  were  received  and  reviewed. 

Eleven  new  non-profit  promotional  organizations  were  given 
assistance  in  filing  charters  and  bylaws  under  Chapter  55A  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  number  were 
assisted  in  ways  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 
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Transportation  activities  were  varied,  including  reviewing 
proposed  changes  and  determining  how  these  changes  will  affect 
North  Carolina  agriculture.  Also,  the  specialist  assisted  the 
department's  transportation  consultant  in  preparing  testimony 
and  briefs  for  several  cases  which  came  up  before  the  State 
Utilities  Commission  and  the  Southern  Freight  Association. 

Agricultural  Fairs  and  Special  Events 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  Section  has  the  responsibility  of  in- 
specting and  grading  agricultural  fairs  for  compliance  with 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes  regulating  bona  fide  agricul- 
tural fairs.  Assistance  is  also  given  to  fair  managers  in  upgrad- 
ing their  particular  fair. 

Seventy-two  fairs  were  inspected  in  1966.  Of  this  number, 
three  graded  No.  1,  six  graded  No.  2,  22  graded  No.  3,  36  graded 
No.  4,  and  four  failed  to  grade.  In  1967  there  were  67  fairs 
inspected.  Of  this  number,  17  graded  No.  1,  15  graded  No.  2, 
16  graded  No.  3,  17  graded  No.  4,  with  two  failing  to  grade. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Commissioner  Graham  revised  the 
scoring  systems  for  fairs  and  established  the  categories :  regional 
fairs,  area  fairs,  county  fairs,  and  community  fairs.  This  added 
to  the  competitiveness  of  the  fairs,  and  new  interest  was  gene- 
rated in  both  youth  and  adult  departments  of  the  fairs  in  the 
different  size  categories. 

The  Governor's  office  was  assisted  with  the  Annual  Governor's 
Retail  Industry  Awards  Dinner.  This  event  has  emphasized  the 
role  of  North  Carolina  foods  and  pointed  out  to  the  more  than 
300  supermarkets  in  the  state  the  availability  of  our  food 
products. 

People-to-people  tours  were  conducted  by  carrying  food  chain 
buyers  to  food  production  areas.  This  program  helped  to  expand 
our  market  by  acquainting  buyers  with  product  availability. 


MUSEUM  DIVISION 

William  L.  Hamnett 
Director 


Introduction 

Like  unto  the  chrysalis  of  a 
monarch  butterfly,  the  museum 
has  metamorphosed  during  this 
biennium  from  a  period  of  prep- 
aration into  dynamic  accom- 
plishments. To  be  sure,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  with 
pride  that  the  following  report 
is  presented  as  an  account  of 
the  museum's  activities  during 
the  1966-68  biennium. 

As  a  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  mu- 
seum reaffirms  its  mandate  to  "keep  a  collection  to  illustrate  the 
agricultural  and  other  resources  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
state",  and  to  care  for,  and  make  available  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  the  natural  history  collection  which  the  State  has  entrusted 
to  it. 

During  this  biennium,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  people  of  the  state 
through  education,  exhibits  and  research.  With  these  three  activ- 
ities, the  museum  is  complementing  the  whole  academic  system 
of  education  by  providing  real  objects  from  the  three  "kingdoms" 
of  nature — animal,  plant  and  mineral. 

The  purpose  and  service  of  the  museum  are  more  significant 
today  than  ever  before  because  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  rapidly  increasing  and  expanding.  Techniques  and 
methods  are  far  more  advanced  than  those  dreamed  of  but  a  few 
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The  traveling  exhibit  is  one  way  the   museum  can   reach  those  classrooms  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  visit  the  museum  as  a  group. 

years  ago.  During  this  biennium,  the  Museum  Division  has  made 
every  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  progress  and  growth  recorded 
in  North  Carolina. 


Education 

North  Carolina  is  no  stronger  than  her  remaining  natural  re- 
sources, and  with  this  premise  in  mind,  the  museum's  educational 
program  is  designed  to  acquaint  all  people  with  this  fact.  Seeing, 
touching  and  hearing  about  natural  resources  is  of  immeasurable 
value  to  our  viistors. 

Our  lecture  hall  is  small  and  can  seat  comfortably  a  class  group 
of  only  45  for  a  lecture  or  demonstration.  Even  with  lack  of 
space,  this  room  was  in  use  at  least  once  a  week.  To  offset  this 
limitation,  a  self-guided  tour  was  designed  and  developed  for 
larger  groups.  Our  teaching  is  primarily  to  supplement  that 
which  the  student  has  already  learned  in  school  and  to  stimulate 
further  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  state. 
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The  museum  has  for  distribution,  upon  request,  free  slides, 
film  strips,  and  one  movie.  These  have  been  in  constant  demand 
throughout  this  period.  The  slide  library  is  broken  down  into 
a  "canned"  lecture  series  of  15-20  slides,  with  a  prepared  com- 
mentary. 

As  each  school  group  was  registered  in  the  museum,  the  teach- 
er was  given  a  teacher  packet  which  contained  mimeographed 
sheets  on  various  subjects  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
state,  and  she  was  invited  to  duplicate  any  of  the  material  she 
desired. 

Since  the  museum  is  an  educational  institution,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  grade  or  class,  we  deem  it  important  that  the  public  be 
informed  as  to  what  services  the  museum  can  render.  To  bring 
this  information  to  the  public,  including  the  schools,  we  used  the 
press,  radio,  television,  and  word  of  mouth. 

An  innovation  of  educational  value  was  the  initiation  of  travel- 
ling exhibits  for  school,  club,  and  group  use.  The  exhibit  is  a 
mounted  mammal  or  bird  in  a  glass  paneled  box  (with  a  pro- 
tective shield  over  the  glass  that  doubles  as  an  instructional 
chart.  The  value  of  this  type  of  exhibit  to  the  viewer  is  that  he 
is  seeing  a  real-life  specimen  in  a  real-life  pose.  Although 
started  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  biennium,  the  use  of  these  ex- 
hibits is  beneficial,  and  they  are  in  great  demand.  Teacher,  pupil 
and  librarian  evaluation  of  the  first  of  the  traveling  exhibits 
proved  to  be  quite  complimentary  and  instructive. 

Attendance 

Visitors  to  the  museum  totaled  479,134 — 180,680  of  whom 
came  in  April  and  May.  The  greatest  number  of  visitors  for  a 
single  day  was  3,854  on  May  10,  1968 ;  and  the  total  attendance 
for  that  month  exceeded  52,000.  The  museum  attendance  report 
reflects  the  interest  which  people  have  in  the  natural  history  of 
North  Carolina. 

Groups  varied  in  size  from  10  to  180  persons,  and  all  but  six 
counties  of  the  state  appeared  on  our  register.  Eleven  groups 
were  from  out-of-state.  Among  the  miscellaneous  groups  were 
such  visitors  as  4-H  Clubs,  FFA  Chapters,  YMCA's,  YWCA's, 
Recreation  groups,  Golden  Age  Clubs,  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf,  and  dignitaries  from  foreign  countries  visiting  the 
Department  and  other  State  offices. 
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July  22,252 

August  19,993 

September  10,802 

October  16,538 

November  13,879  These  figures  represent 

December  6,647         the  numerical  average 

January  8,784         for  each  month  of  the 

February  11,396         biennium 

March  22, 780 

April  42,712 

May  47,628 

June  17, 157 

The  frequency  of  major  group  attendance  during  the  biennium 
was  as  follows : 

Groups 

Colleges  37 

Senior  High  School  (10-12  grades) 352 

Junior  High  School  (7-9  grades) 1,974 

Elementary  School  1,645 

Kindergarten  and  Headstart 159 

Scouts   156 

Church  Organizations 54 

Hospitals  34 

Miscellaneous  176 

The  ten  counties  leading  in  attendance  at  the  museum  were : 

Wake,    Cumberland,    Guilford,    Durham,    Forsyth,    Nash,    Pitt, 

Robeson,  Wayne,  Davidson. 
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Exhibits 

The  first  year  of  the  biennium  might  be  called  the  "year  of 
exhibits";  the  second,  the  "year  of  education". 

So  that  science  students  may  have  an  opportunity  to  check  their 
biology  insect  collections  as  to  proper  nomenclature,  an  exhibit 
was  designed  to  show  classification  and  identification  of  repre- 
sentative Orders  in  our  state. 

The  tobacco  exhibit  was  updated  so  that  fresh  "hands"  were 
supplied  and  statistical  data  made  current. 

Seven  more  exhibits,  relative  to  the  geology  of  the  Earth 
Science  course  now  taught  in  schools,  were  made  and  installed. 
The  titles  of  these  seven  are : 

2,100,000,000  Years  Ago 
Origin  of  Rocks 
Fluorescent  Minerals 
Crystals 

Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks 
Sedimentary  Rocks 
Metamorphic  Rocks 
The  gem  exhibit  case  was  redesigned  and  restyled.    The  Cen- 
tral North  Carolina  Mineral  Club  provided  a  mineral  exhibit  of 


The  earth   science  series  of  exhibits  shows  what   has   happened   geologically 
North  Carolina  during  the  past  2-billion  years. 
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Fishes  and  marine  mammals  have  always  been  an  attraction  to  visitors. 


North  Carolina  items  that  has  been  of  considerable  value  to  the 
"rock  hounds". 

New  cages  and  display  techniques  were  incorporated  in  the 
changes  made  for  keeping  live  poisonous  snakes  in  the  front  hall 
of  the  museum.  Because  this  area  is  so  popular,  an  exhibit  of 
live  lizards  was  also  established  for  public  observance. 

The  North  Carolina  Shell  Club  donated  the  Lula  Upchurch 
Memorial  Shell  Collection.  This  collection,  when  completed,  will 
have  specimens  of  all  fresh-water  and  marine  mollusks  indigen- 
ous to  the  state.     Representative  specimens  are  on  display  now. 

Since  Triassic  fossils  have  now  been  found  in  the  Pomona  Clay 
Works  in  Chatham  County,  the  museum  now  displays  Phytosaur 
bones  and  teeth.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  similar  bones  and 
teeth  have  not  been  recorded  nearer  than  Arizona. 

Building  stones,  which  were  first  used  in  international  exposi- 
tions about  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  grouped  together  in  an 
alcove  in  an  attractive  design. 

Many  of  the  old  exhibits  were  refurbished  and  the  whole  mu- 
seum was  given  a  thorough  cleaning  twice. 

Twenty  traveling  exhibits  were  designed  and  made  according 
to  specifications  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  biennium.  Each 
exhibit  contains  a  mounted  animal,  with  pertinent  information 
imprinted  on  the  package.    This  innovation  to  the  educational 
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program  has  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  considerable  time 
and  study  has  been  made  toward  further  development  of  these 
three  dimensional  exhibits. 

In  order  that  workmanship  and  skill  in  providing  exhibits  dur- 
ing the  biennium  could  best  be  utilized,  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  and  machinery  was  secured,  as  well  as  additional 
space  in  the  basement  for  exhibit  construction. 

Collections  and  Accessions 

An  accession  is  material  accepted  by  the  museum  for  use  in 
exhibits,  or  for  preservation  and  research.  In  some  cases,  col- 
lection is  made  by  staff  members,  but,  by  and  large,  the  greatest 
amount  of  material  comes  from  interested  citizens  who  generous- 
ly continue  to  "bring  things  in". 

With  strong  emphasis  on  gathering  data  for  the  future  system- 
atic natural  history  survey  of  the  state,  several  of  the  vertebrate 
collections  were  considerably  augmented  during  the  biennium. 
The  number  of  accessions  and  the  name  of  some  of  the  donors 
follow. 

Mammals — 19.  Notable  additions  to  the  mammal  collection 
came  from  graduate  students  at  N.  C.  State  University  and  from 
naturalists  employed  by  the  Division  of  State  Parks.  Some  who 
collected  or  made  donations  were:  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Durwood 
Jones,  M.  G.  Edwards,  Earl  Polter,  P.  A.  Stewart,  and  some 
employees  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Birds — 62.  The  bird  collection  has  grown  steadily  over  the  past 
two  years.  Most  specimens  were  donated  by  generous  citizens 
who  found  dead  birds  along  roadsides  or  in  their  home  yard.  The 
personnel  at  a  local  TV  tower  apprised  us  of  hits,  and  collections 
were  made.  Some  who  collected  or  brought  in  birds  were :  D.  A. 
Cilley,  Eugene  Pond,  J.  W.  Chalfant,  David  Carroll,  Joel  Arring- 
ton,  Preston  Vester,  D.  L.  Wray,  WRAL-TV  (tower  personnel). 

Reptiles — 136.  The  herpetological  collection,  which  contains 
every  species  known  to  occur  in  the  state,  continued  to  expand, 
and  a  few  species  are  now  represented  by  numbers  suitable  for 
detailed  poulation  and  individual  variation  studies.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  was  the  ready  response  from  several  experienced 
field  men  to  our  request  for  material  from  critical  areas.  Their 
continuing  support  and  interest  in  this  important  museum  func- 
tion was  sincerely  appreciated.  The  museum  received  more  re- 
quests from  interested  citizens  for  the  identification  of  some 
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Guided  tours  enliven  a  visit1  and  tend  to  make  a  visit  more  meaningful  and 
purposeful.  These  scouts  are  learning  about  the  poisonous  snakes  to  be  found  in 
our  state. 


reptile  or  amphibian  than  for  any  other  group. 

Some  who  collected  or  brought  in  herpetological  specimens 
were :  George  and  Robert  Tregembo,  Bernard  S.  Martof ,  L.  D. 
Dunnagen,  F.  F.  Snelson,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Newton,  H.  C.  Newton,  R.  L. 
Morgan,  D.  R.  Zehr,  Joel  Arrington,  R.  D.  Miller,  L.  W.  Wood, 
J.  R.  Paul,  R.  P.  Rogers,  T.  E.  Yarbrough,  Les  Cowan,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  I.  L.  Garren,  D.  L.  Wray,  J.  D.  Hardy,  Jr.,  T.  C.  Hord, 
and  Ashley  Manning. 

Fishes — 60.  Approximately  30,000  fish  were  catalogued  into 
the  fish  collection.  Most  of  these  were  secured  from  critical 
areas  previously  represented  by  little  or  no  material.  Our  back- 
log and  current  collections  of  fish  need  the  services  of  a  trained 
ichthyologist  on  the  museum  staff.  Fortunately,  while  F.  F. 
Snelson,  Jr.  and  R.  E.  Jenkins,  from  Cornell  University,  were 
here  on  a  visit  to  study  our  collection  of  Cyprinidae  and  Catosto- 
midae,  many  of  our  unidentified  fish  were  identified  and  cata- 
logued, thus  providing  comparative  material  for  subsequent 
identification  of  species  in  these  two  important  groups. 

Some  of  the  people  who  collected  or  brought  in  specimens  were : 
F.  F.  Snelson,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Shearin,  E.  E.  Stanback,  W.  W.  Smith, 
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H.  Perkinson,  R.  G.  Warren,  D.  E.  Louder,  D.  R.  Zehr,  and  J.  R. 
Davis. 

Botany — 27.  Only  during  the  second  half  of  the  biennium  was 
the  botany  program  active.  During  this  period  approximately 
500  botanical  specimens  were  collected,  identified,  pressed,  dried, 
and  mounted.  Labels,  with  complete  data  concerning  identifica- 
tion and  locality,  were  filled  out.  This  was  the  initial  step  taken 
in  establishing  a  herbarium  at  the  museum.  Seasonal  collecting 
soon  filled  the  cases  procured  for  botanicals. 

Archeology — 59.  Pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  points,  and  fossil 
specimens  were  not  as  abundant  during  this  biennium  as  pre- 
viously. Yet  much  that  was  brought  in  was  more  significant 
than  some  mentioned  in  past  reports.  Among  those  who  donated 
finds  were:  T.  J.  Baxter,  Henry  T.  Hicks,  James  L.  Marshburn, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Folger. 

Loans 

Since  a  museum  serves  as  a  repository  for  many  items  that  are 
not  generally  obtainable  elsewhere,  it  is  called  upon  at  times  to 
help  in  special  assignments  when  the  need  arises.  For  research 
and  other  uses,  loans  were  made  as  follows  to : 

Tulane  University — 1  collection  of  fish 

Auburn  University — 1  snake 

Louisiana  State  University — 51  snakes 

Southern  Illinois  University — Portions  of  3  seal  skeletons 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Science  Museum — 17  amphibian  larvae 

Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory — 15  salamanders 

Cornell  University — 248  fish  speciments 

Duke  University — 86  lizards 

N.  W.  State  College  of  Louisiana — 55  snakes  and  5  color 
slides. 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey — 30  frogs 

U.  S.  National  Museum — 13  fish  specimens 

N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  &  History — 22  photographs 
Among  gifts,  transfers  and  exchanges,  the  following  were  re- 
corded : 

Detroit  Zoological  Garden — 3  snakes 

University  of  Illinois  Museum — 9  snakes 

University  of  Michigan  Museum — 2  snakes 
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San  Diego  Zoological  Garden — 1  snake 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey — 197  fish 

U.  S.  National  Museum — 1  salamander  paratype 

Publications 

The  book,  "Birds  of  North  Carolina",  which  was  published 
through  the  Museum  Extension  Fund,  has  been  almost  complete- 
ly sold  out.  The  few  hundred  remaining  copies  are  those  which 
had  imperfections  in  the  color  plates. 

A  second  order  was  made  for  25,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Poisonous  Snakes  of  Eastern  United  States",  and  already  half 
of  them  have  been  sold. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  take  over  the  reprinting  of  a 
popular  booklet,  "Freshwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina",  which 
will  be  distributed  and  sold  by  the  museum  at  cost. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors,  the  following  materials,  pub- 
lished by  other  State  agencies,  are  sold  (at  cost)  at  the  reception 
desk: 

Indians  of  North  Carolina 

Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina 

Mineral  Localities  of  North  Carolina 
The  multilith  series  of  30  information  sheets  relating  to  the 
museum  and  its  contents  are  presented  to  teachers  and  to  visitors 
upon  request.    An  estimate  of  one-half  million  sheets  were  passed 
out  during  the  biennium. 

Through  use  of  the  Museum  Extension  Fund,  we  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  render  further  service  to  the  public  by  publishing 
materials  based  on  the  museum's  own  findings,  and  to  secure 
other  inexpensive  publications  on  natural  history  for  sale  at  the 
reception  desk.  (This  fund  was  initially  set  up  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Harry  Davis  and  he  is  now  serving  as  Museum  Extension 
Fund  Treasurer  gratis).  The  present  assets  of  the  Fund,  on 
June  30,  1968,  were  as  follows : 

In    Savings   $17,789.00 

In  Checking 1,500.00 

Total  $19,289.00 

Advisory  Commission 

The  Advisory  Commission  of  the  museum  was  established  by 
enactment  of  H.B.   1027  in  the  1961   General  Assembly.     The 
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duties  of  the  Commission  are  to  formulate  policies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  museum ;  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  General  Assembly;  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting and  developing  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  the  mu- 
seum as  an  educational,  scientific  and  historical  unit  of  state 
government. 

The  past  appointees  of  the  Governor  were  reappointed  for  a 
full  term :  Hon.  Basil  D.  Barr,  West  Jefferson ;  Micou  F.  Browne, 
Raleigh;  and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Cooper,  Nashville.  Ex-officio  mem- 
bers are:  State  Forester  Ralph  Winkworth;  State  Geologist, 
Stephen  Conrad ;  Director,  UNC  Institute  of  Marine  Science, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Chestnut;  Director  of  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Clyde  P.  Patton ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Carroll ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  James  A.  Gra- 
ham ;  and  Museum  Director  William  L.  Hamnett.  There  are  ten 
members  on  this  Commission. 

The  Commission  members  wholeheartedly  support  the  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  at  the  museum,  and  render  needed  help 
when  called  upon  to  support  or  assist  the  program. 

Permanent  Personnel 

Director  Emeritus Harry  T.  Davis  (Ret.) 

Director William  L.  Hamnett 

Curator  of  Education Eugene  T.  Upchurch 

Curator  of  Exhibits Jean  DuVal  Kane  (resigned) 

Curator  of  Zoology William  M.  Palmer 

Curator  of  Botany  (trainee) Mrs.  Carolyn  Wyland 

Museum  Secretary Grace  John 

Secretary Mary  Weathers 

Cabinetmaker J.  Fred  Vester 

Preparator Charles  Leibrandt 

Receptionist Mrs.  Sara  Prince 

Maid  Ludie  Ashe 

Messenger Hezekiah  Goodson 

Messenger Robert  Talley 

Curator  Marine  Museum Mrs.  Ruth  Deyo 

Janitor,  Owen  Dunston,  resigned 
Janitor,  William  Pace,  resigned 
Janitor,  Lawrence  Hinton,  resigned 
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Temporary  Employees 

James  Hunt,  Summer  Assistant  1966 
Katherine  Purcell,  Summer  Assistant  1966 
George  Hearn,  Summer  Assistant  1966 
James  Hunt,  Summer  Assistant  1967 
Nancy  Isphording,  Summer  Assistant  1967 
Mike  Browne,  Summer  Assistant  1967 
Charles  Kirk,  Summer  Assistant  1967 
Katherine  Jackson,  Summer  Assistant  1968 
Candace  Bullard,  Summer  Assistant  1968 

Mr.  Jean  DuVal  Kane,  Curator  of  Exhibits,  resigned  July  14, 
1967,  to  accept  the  position  of  Chief  Curator,  Valentine  Museum, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Eugene  Talmadge  Upchurch,  after  many  years  of  teaching 
natural  science  in  Wake  County  and  in  Raleigh  City  Schools, 
joined  the  staff  July  15,  1967,  as  Curator  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Carolyn  Wyland — nee  Helms — upon  graduation 
from  UNC-G,  joined  the  staff  June  15,  1967,  as  Curator  of  Bot- 
any. 

The  museum  at  present  has  a  staff  of  12  permanent  members 
effectively  performing  their  individual  assignments  and  joining 
together  in  a  concerted  team  effort  in  maintaining  the  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  expected  from  the  division. 

During  the  summer  months  of  the  biennium,  a  total  of  8  tem- 
porary employees  served  in  various  aspects  of  museum  work. 
Each  was  either  majoring  in  biology  or  in  teaching,  or  possessed 
a  special  talent  that  was  useful  in  exhibit  and  educational  work. 
Two  senior  Girl  Scouts,  Miss  Kim  Bass  and  Miss  Margo  Lawson, 
served  as  voluntary  guides  to  the  Museum  on  week-ends  during 
the  winter  months. 

Marine  Museum 

The  Hampton  Marine  Museum,  Morehead  City,  a  branch  of  the 
State  Museum,  was  open  to  the  public  from  April  through  Sep- 
tember during  each  year  of  the  biennium. 

The  attendance  figures  reflect  the  popularity  and  usefulness 
of  the  museum  to  this  region  of  the  state. 

July,  August,  September  1966 6,106 

April,  May,  June  1967 6,714 

July,  August,  September  1967 11,512 

April,  May,  June  1968 7,678 
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Other  than  summer  visitors  from  North  Carolina,  and  visitors 
registered  from  36  other  states,  the  museum  was  used  consider- 
ably by  school  groups  (107),  church  groups  (16),  private  camps 
(14),  scouts  (7),  Headstart  Program  (13),  and  ESEA  (5). 

This  museum  has  77  marine  fish  mounts,  and  one  each  of  the 
following:  dolphin,  pigmy  sperm  whale,  harbor  seal,  wildcat, 
osprey,  gull,  tern,  sandpiper,  canebrake,  pigmy  and  diamond- 
back  rattlesnake  and  copperhead.  In  several  cases  amphibians, 
mollusks,  rocks  and  minerals  indigenous  to  the  region  may  be 
seen. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 


Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta 
Director 

The  Publications  Division,  un- 
like other  divisions  of  the  de- 
partment, is  neither  a  regulatory 
nor  a  service  organization  in  the 
strict  sense  of  those  words.  Yet, 
it  performs  functions  in  both 
categories  that  assist  both  the 
internal  workings  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  aids  the  department  in 
services  to  the  public,  directly  or 
through  its  regulatory  efforts. 

While  its  primary  function  is 
that  of  information  dissemina- 
tion, the  division's  work  cuts 
across  four  major  categories, 
each  with  its  own  numerously 
varied  adjuncts. 

Coupled  with  the  multi-facet- 
ed character  of  its  work  has  been 

a  continuation  of  the  ever  increasing  tempo  of  new  findings, 
regulations  and  services  affecting  agriculture  and  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  originating  at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
All  these  demand  greater  public  attention. 

The  first  category,  direct  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public,  takes  the  form  of  press  releases,  special  articles  and  the 
publication  of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  Agricultural  Review.  While 
the  releases  and  special  articles  are  read  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  Agricultural  Review  reaches  a  more  well  defined 
audience  now  numbering  nearly  87,000  people,  all  of  whom  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  most  of  the  informa- 
tional articles  published. 

During  this  biennium  the  Review  has  carried  more  than  800 
articles  along  with  other  information  pieces  to  help  fill  the  need 
of  the  farmers  and  consumers  to  keep  informed.  In  addition  the 
Review  has  directly  assisted  farmers  in  their  organizations  with 
a  free  "Farm  Wants"  service.  This  service,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  cost-price  squeeze  in  farming  operations,  has  aided 
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farm  people  tremendously. 

The  Agricultural  Review  cooperates  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent with  other  federal  and  state  agencies  which  have  programs 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  within  the  limitations  of  space. 

From  year  to  year  there  are  continuing  changes  in  federal 
support  programs,  new  federal  quarantines,  new  federal  require- 
ments on  the  use  of  pesticides  or  levels  of  pesticide  residues,  new 
farm  programs  launched  with  the  view  to  improving  agriculture 
at  the  estate  or  regional  level  and  similar  matters  all  vitally  af- 
fecting North  Carolina  farmers  and  consumers.  These  are  all 
very  much  a  part  of  the  duties  of  this  Division  as  information 
office. 

Publication  in  the  Review  of  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Department,  where  these  can  be  summarized  to  fit  into 
our  limited  space,  prove  to  be  a  most  effective  tool  in  enforcement 
of  the  regulations. 

Due  to  the  increasing  demands  and  urgency  of  many  of  these 
on  the  space  in  the  Agricultural  Review,  additional  funds  obtain- 
ed has  permitted  the  Division  to  print  39  eight  page  issues  and 
9  four  page  issues  during  the  1966-1968  Biennium.  Yet  keeping 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  on  this  paper  is  a  perennial 
problem.  Its  mailing  list  is  kept  "live"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Names  are  added  only  by  direct  request  from  individuals 
wishing  to  receive  it  and  the  list  purged  of  names  of  those  who 
do  not  themselves  notify  us  of  the  change  of  address,  leaving  it 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  do  so  after  a  time  lapse  specified 
in  the  Postal  Regulations.  Yet  the  demands  for  this  paper  in- 
crease every  year  and  indications  of  its  valuable  service  to  our 
readers  continue  to  come  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  and  hundreds 
of  letters  of  appreciation. 

We  have  had  to  increase  the  printing  of  this  publication  from 
approximately  81,000  at  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  to  87,000 
as  of  July  1,  1968.  This  increase  of  6,000  during  the  1966-1968 
biennium  compares  with  an  increase  of  approximately  4,000 
during  the  1964-1966  biennium.  And,  of  course,  demand  for 
"Farm  Wants"  space  increases  as  the  mailing  list  grows. 

In  every  phase  of  its  work,  the  Publications  Division's  respon- 
sibilities grow  as  demands  upon  the  Department  as  a  whole  in- 
crease. In  addition  to  new  programs  and  responsibilities  placed 
in  the  Department  there  are  multiplying  complexities  within  each 
of  these  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  consumer  services  and 
regulatory  programs.     These,  in  turn,  require  an  ever  greater 
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volume  of  work  in  the  division's  function  not  only  as  the  informa- 
tion office  but  also  in  its  service  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  category  of  Publications  Division  work  is  acting  as 
a  clearing-house  of  information  for  the  department.  This  is  a 
dual-purpose  role,  serving  the  department's  18  divisions  and  the 
general  public  as  an  information  center.  In  this  category  are 
many  non-recurring  services  too  numerous  to  list  individually. 
Of  a  continuous  nature,  however,  is  the  handling  of  thousands  of 
requests  for  information  which  come  to  the  department  each 
year  by  letter,  telephone  and  personal  visits. 

In  its  capacity  as  a  clearing-house,  the  Publications  Division 
is  called  upon  to  prepare  or  correlate  various  special  reports 
dealing  with  some  or  all  phases  of  the  department's  work.  These 
often  involve  considerable  research. 

The  division's  third  category  of  work  ties  in  closely  with  the 
first  and  second.  In  rendering  secretarial  service  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  division's  staff  keeps  fully  informed  of  not 
only  the  department's  service  and  regulatory  programs,  but  of 
their  background  as  well.  This  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  department  programs,  the  steps  in  developing  regulatory 
measures,  and  other  such  details  is  essential  in  our  work  as  an 
informational  division. 

In  addition  to  keeping  minutes  of  meetings,  secretarial  service 
to  the  board  include  advertising  and  recording  public  hearings; 
codfying,  printing  and  filing  regulations  as  required  by  law; 
maintaining  a  master  set  of  all  regulations  and  responsibility  for 
revising  and  reprinting  the  various  chapters  from  time  to  time. 
A  corollary  responsibility  is  the  printing  of  laws  administered 
by  the  department,  after  checking  them  with  the  statute  books 
to  embody  amendments  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Special  projects  under  this  category  carried  out  during  this 
biennium  were  the  re-coding  of  one  chapter  of  regulations,  sub- 
division and  re-coding  of  another  chapter,  and  coding  of  two  new 
chapters.  All  four  of  the  chapters  were  lengthy  and  complicated, 
requiring  many  hours  of  work  in  setting  up  the  codes,  checking 
and  re-checking  cross  references,  proof-reading,  etc.  These  proj- 
ects were  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  revising  regulations 
for  reprinting  with  all  amendments. 

The  technical  complexities  involved  in  so  many  of  the  Depart- 
ment's regulatory  responsibilities  have  necessitated  appointments 
of  numerous  special  committees  to  explore  the  needs  and  make 
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recommendations  for  regulatory  amendments  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Publications  Division  staff  members  must  attend 
most  of  these  meetings  to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  help  prop- 
erly prepare  and  code  the  regulations  when  presented.  We  must 
also  attend  to  prepare  news  releases  on  developments,  so  that 
those  concerned  will  be  fully  informed  when  these  matters  are 
discussed  in  public  hearings. 

The  fourth  category  of  activities  of  this  division  is  editing 
and  printing  departmental  publications.  In  addition  to  Agricul- 
tural Review,  this  includes  a  series  of  four  bulletins  each  year, 
three  of  which  report,  respectively,  on  the  inspection  and  anal- 
yses of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides  in  connection  with  the 
department's  enforcement  of  laws  covering  these  materials.  The 
fourth  is  a  market  report  on  tobacco. 

The  director  of  this  division  works  closely  with  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Assistant  Commissioner  on  various  kinds  of  special 
projects  which  do  not  exactly  fit  into  the  four  categories  of  work 
mentioned,  broad  as  those  categories  are.  One  such  during  this 
biennium  was  work  necessary  for  opening  and  dedicating  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame.  These  included  designing  and  super- 
vising decoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  Room,  help- 
ing with  the  format  for  the  programs,  and  numerous  other  time- 
consuming  duties.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
special  projects  which  properly  belong  in  this  division,  but  cannot 
be  categorized. 


Publication  Division  Needs 

As  stated  earlier,  demands  on  this  division  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  increased  responsibilities  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  marked  degree  in  proportion  to  increas- 
ing complexities  in  agricultural  programs  of  other  agencies.  As 
a  result,  the  work  of  the  Publications  Division  has  tripled  in  the 
past  12  years  without  any  increase  in  permanent  personnel.  The 
demands  have  been  met  by  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
staff,  who  have  worked  overtime,  taken  leave  only  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time  and  continuously  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

The  division  has  two  items  in  its  budget  request  which  will 
help  to  relieve  some  of  this  heavy  overload.  One  is  for  an  addi- 
tional secretary,  which  will  not  only  help  to  relieve  an  overload 
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on  the  present  secretary,  but  will  also  relieve  the  director  and 
assistant  director  of  some  clerical  duties  which  they  must  per- 
form because  the  one  secretary  now  in  the  division  has  more  than 
she  can  do. 

The  second  request  is  for  an  additional  Communication  and 
Information  Specialist  II.  Currently,  there  are  only  two  writers 
on  the  Publication  Division's  staff  and  it  is  impossible  for  these 
two  to  keep  pace  with  the  informational  needs  of  the  public  con- 
cerning this  Department.  The  importance  of  better  and  broader 
communications  is  sharply  high-lighted  by  the  growing  need  of 
the  public  to  know  more  about  the  many  consumer  services  per- 
formed in  this  department.  There  is  a  great  need  for  one  staff 
member  to  be  able  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  the 
needs  of  the  audio  visual  news  media  who  are  urgently  interested 
in  carrying  information  on  the  department's  work  and  whose 
needs  require  some  highly  specialized  qualifications. 

The  information  functions  of  the  Publications  Division  are 
growing  in  importance.  Members  of  the  press,  civic  groups, 
individuuals  in  all  kinds  of  occupations  are  each  year  actively 
seeking  information  on  agriculture  and  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment in  increasing  numbers.  The  growing  realization  of  agri- 
culture as  a  foundation  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  industries  in- 
creases the  need  to  know  and  the  number  of  people  who  need 
knowledge.  This  division's  budget  request  must  reflect  its  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  need. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  STATIONS 

Cecil  D.  Thomas 
Director 

Introduction 


This  division  is  responsible 
for  operating  16  outlying  re- 
search stations  located  in  the 
various  regions  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Nine  of  the  stations  are 
budgeted  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  seven  are  bud- 
geted in  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  two 
agencies  and  the  Director  of  Re- 
search Stations  is  a  joint  em- 
ployee. 

The  division  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  directing  all  opera- 
tions including  budget  develop- 
ment and  management,  person- 
nel employment  and  manage- 
ment, the  development  of  buildings  and  facilities,  purchasing 
supplies  and  services,  and  in  fact  all  business  aspects  of  the 
stations.  Each  station  has  a  resident  manager  officially  classed 
as  superintendent  who  is  a  college  graduate,  and  the  superinten- 
dent has  his  own  operating  staff  including  a  secretary,  a  f oreman,. 
or  herdsman  or  other  semi-technical  personnel  as  required  by  en- 
terprises on  the  station  and  the  necessary  farm  equipment  oper- 
ators and  general  farm  labor.  This  basic  group  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  farming  and  research  operations  on  the  respective 
units. 

Research  projects  are  designed  and  supervised  by  scientists  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  who  commute  to  the  stations  as  their  projects  require 
technical  supervision. 
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Significant  Developments 

Of  importance  to  the  stations  is  the  fact  that  the  1967  legis- 
lature appropriated  considerable  money  for  capital  improve- 
ment projects.  This  is  of  particular  significance  because  there 
were  no  appropriations  for  the  previous  biennium.  Plans  and 
specifications  have  been  developed  for  most  of  the  projects  ap- 
proved and  a  number  of  the  capital  improvement  programs  have 
been  completed.  Reference  will  be  made  to  significant  develop- 
ments coming  from  capital  improvement  appropriations  in  a  re- 
view of  stations. 

PEANUT  STATION— The  total  program  at  the  Peanut  Sta- 
tion was  given  a  great  boost  with  the  construction  of  a  new  pea- 
nut drying  facility  which  involves  six  drying  wagons  that  will 
handle  a  volume  of  40,000  pounds  of  peanuts  at  one  time.  This 
facility  is  equipped  with  two  stacked  fans  and  matching  LP 
heaters.  Also  work  has  begun  on  an  irrigation  system  for  this 
station,  and  two  deep  wells  to  supply  the  water  have  been 
drilled.  Hopefully  the  new  irrigation  system,  which  can  be 
effective  on  over  100  acres  of  experimental  projects,  will  be 
completed  for  the  1969  crop  year. 


Peanut  Drying   Facility — Peanut  Belt  Res.  Station — Bertie  County 
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TIDEWATER  STATION— The  Tidewater  Station  made 
notable  progress  in  having  15,347  square  feet  of  feed  lot  area 
for  the  beef  cattle  program.  In  livestock  programs,  the  system- 
atic cross-breeding  swine  project  was  reorganized  within  the 
past  year  by  the  purchase  of  48  new  gilts  and  nine  boars  for 
the  initiation  of  a  new  phase  of  the  work.  In  beef  cattle  re- 
search a  new  program  was  initiated  relating  specifically  to  wean- 
ing weight  and  postweaning  gains  in  beef  cattle. 

UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION— Several  buildng  pro- 
jects were  approved  for  this  station,  including  a  new  office  build- 
ing, fertilizer  and  pesticide  storage,  beef  cattle  feeding  facility, 
and  two  workers  dwellings.  Plans  are  well  along  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  and  hopefully  most  of  the  work  can 
be  done  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  items  a 
bulk  tobacco  barn  was  erected  and  put  into  use  for  the  first  time 
in  1968.  This  barn  should  provide  a  good  test  of  the  feasibility 
of  curing  experimental  plots  in  bulk  facilities.  A  number  of 
modifications  were  made  to  facilities  in  the  Swine  Development 
Center  during  the  biennium  in  order  to  remain  as  up  to  date  as 
possible.  Although  there  are  not  as  many  visitors  to  this  project 
as  when  it  was  first  initiated  there  still  are  many  interested 
visitors  and  this  program  provides  needed  information  for  swine 
growers  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  TOBACCO  STATION— This  is  the 

newest  station  in  the  system  and  in  1968  the  total  program  had 
fully  developed  and,  among  other  crops,  involved  8.1  acres  of 
tobacco.  A  rather  significant  fact  here  is  that  considerable 
wheat  has  been  grown  as  a  rotational  crop  and  demonstrations 
were  established  in  this  wheat  acreage  which  proves  to  be  of 
much  interest  and  value  to  farmers  in  the  area.  Considerable 
tile  drainage  was  done  during  the  biennium  to  provide  better 
growing  conditions  for  the  various  crops  involved  in  the  re- 
search program. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  VEGETABLE  STATION— This  station  is 
operating  on  rented  land  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  system  not 
owned.  In  order  to  provide  additional  land  area  for  research 
project  leaders  to  conduct  important  work  the  leased  acreage 
was  increased  from  45  to  55  acres  in  1968.  The  program  here 
with  vegetable  crops  is  very  extensive  and  far  reaching  in  its 
influence. 
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COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION— According  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina DHIA  1967  Annual  Report  the  Jersey  herd  at  this  station 
was  the  top  Jersey  herd  in  the  state  with  an  average  milk  pro- 
duction of  10,472  pounds  and  an  average  butterfat  production  of 
536  pounds.  By  way  of  comparison  the  1958  record  was  7,885 
pounds  of  milk  and  465  pounds  of  butterfat.  Two  new  poultry 
projects  have  been  initiated,  one  being  the  effects  of  managerial 
practices  on  economic  performance  and  determining  the  level 
of  nutrition  for  the  most  economic  performance  of  broilers. 

HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION— There  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  research  at  this  location  and  an  additional  13  acres 
of  land  were  leased  for  blueberry  work.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  59  acre  state-owned  tract  which  has  been  operated  for  a 
number  of  years.  Significant  changes  involve  personnel,  as  two 
additional  research  workers  were  added  to  the  station  staff.  One 
is  a  horticulturist  and  the  other  a  plant  pathologist  and  both  will 
be  working  primarily  with  blueberries.  With  the  additional 
land  and  additional  research  facilities  a  number  of  new  items 
of  equipment  were  obtained  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  bulb  storage  building  which  will  also  contain 
space  for  certain  types  of  laboratory  research  with  blueberries. 

BORDER  BELT  STATION— There  are  no  new  developments 
with  respect  to  added  facilities.  However,  improvement  was 
made  to  the  foreman's  dwelling  and  improvements  were  made 
to  roads  and  access  routes  to  the  different  field  areas.  This  sta- 
tion also  has  concentrated  on  lowering  the  cost  of  operations  and 
saving  labor  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  tractor  drawn  trans- 
planter, helping  a  great  deal  in  this  respect.  Also  the  harvesting 
of  experimental  tobacco  plots  with  a  mobile  harvester,  which 
takes  the  entire  crew  into  the  field  on  a  covered  platform,  has 
greatly  improved  the  tobacco  harvesting  operation. 

CENTRAL  CROPS  STATION— During  the  biennium  this  sta- 
tion acquired  a  small  but  good  dwelling  and  a  small  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  highway.  This  will  provide  housing  for  some- 
one on  the  station  staff  and  will  also  help  to  fulfill  a  caretaking 
function  for  that  part  of  the  station.  Plans  are  being  developed 
for  an  additional  implement  storage  shed  and  a  fertilizer  and 
insecticide  storage  building.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  will  be 
erected  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  tobacco  packhouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  early  in  1968.  This  packhouse  has  been  re- 
placed and  will  be  ready  for  the  1968  tobacco  crop.     The  re- 
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Tobacco  experiments — Border  Belt.  Tob.  Res.  Station — Columbus  County 


search  program  at  this  location  remains  a  heavy  one  and  is  very 
demanding  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and  equipment  required. 

OXFORD  STATION — There  were  no  state  appropriations  for 
new  facilities  at  this  station.  However,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  begun  the  construction  of  an  additional  office 
and  laboratory  building  which  will  provide  for  increasing  to- 
bacco research  at  this  location.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory 
building  the  USDA  has  recently  constructed  two  greenhouses 
and  a  headhouse  with  some  laboratory  facilities.  Additional 
facilities  erected  by  the  USDA  means  that  they  will  have  about 
20  more  full  time  employees  in  research  when  the  laboratory 
building  is  completed. 

A  major  development  here  during  the  past  biennium  was  the 
change  occurring  in  organization.  Prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the 
superintendent  was  a  USDA  employee  under  Civil  Service  and 
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receiving  only  a  small  portion  of  his  salary  from  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  As  a  result  of  legislative  action  and 
appropriations,  a  new  superintendent  was  employed  by  the 
NCDA  on  July  1,  1967.  This  individual  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
field  operations  and  will  be  responsible  for  administering  state 
funds.  The  USDA  coordinator  will  devote  his  time  to  handling 
administrative  and  program  matters  of  a  federal  nature.  The 
combined  job  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  too  demanding  on 
one  person. 

UPPER  PIEDMONT  STATION— Developments  at  this  loca- 
tion center  around  a  continuation  of  reshaping  fields,  roads,  and 
fences  in  order  to  improve  the  total  operation.  A  number  of 
meadow  strips  have  been  constructed  to  assist  with  water  con- 
trol. New  facilities  resulting  from  the  1967  legislature  include 
irrigation  ponds,  silos  and  beef  cattle  feed  facilities,  and  an  im- 
plement storage  building,  among  other  items.  This  station  ex- 
perienced a  rather  severe  ice  storm  in  February,  1967,  dam- 
aging many  trees  and  requiring  much  time  and  effort  in  clean- 
ing up  the  damaged  areas. 

SANDHILLS  STATION— In  order  to  provide  irrigation  for 
new  land  purchased  in  1966,  a  9.4  acre  pond  was  built  and  addi- 
tional underground  irrigation  lines  were  laid.  During  the 
biennium  45  acres  of  trees  were  planted  for  different  phases  of 
the  research  program.  Early  in  1968,  with  a  very  heavy  set  of 
peaches  on  the  trees,  a  "crab"  or  tractor  mounted  tree  shaker 
was  obtained  to  assist  with  thinning  this  crop.  This  machine 
proved  to  be  very  effective  and  resulted  in  the  saving  of  much 
hand  labor.  The  peach  breeders  are  considering  the  release  of 
nine  new  peach  varieties  this  year.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
leading  towards  the  development  was  done  at  this  station. 

PIEDMONT  STATION— The  1967  legislature  provided  funds 
for  an  irrigation  system.  Three  ponds  have  been  constructed 
for  a  water  supply  and  much  of  the  irrigation  equipment  has  been 
purchased.  Actually,  two  irrigation  systems  will  be  developed, 
one  being  based  upon  an  electrically  operated  pump  and  the  other 
powered  by  gasoline  engine.  These  irrigation  systems  will  be 
an  important  tool  in  conducting  experiments  with  field  crops. 

Other  capital  improvements  for  the  biennium  were  two  work- 
ers dwellings,  a  beef  feeding  facility  including  silos,  silos  for  the 
dairy  herd  and  a  renovation  of  what  is  known  as  the  experi- 
mental barn  providing  space  for  cows  that  are  on  the  various 
experiments.    During  the  biennium  dairy  grazing  paddocks  were 
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Mechanical    tree    shaker    (for    thinning    peaches) — Sandhills    Res.    Sta. — Mont- 
gomery Co. 


reseeded  and  a  new  five  year  management  study  is  under  way. 
The  old  beef  grazing  paddocks  were  revised  and  all  division 
fences  were  taken  down  in  preparation  for  a  new  system. 

UPPER  MOUNTAIN  STATION— Developments  at  this  loca- 
tion included  the  construction  of  new  facilities  to  be  used  in 
support  of  the  research  program.  An  additional  sheep  barn  was 
erected  which  will  be  used  largely  for  replicated  nutritional 
studies  with  ewes.  A  dwelling  is  being  erected  for  the  assistant 
herdsman  which  will  place  him  near  the  livestock  enterprise.  A 
new  well  was  drilled  to  provide  water  for  the  main  livestock 
barns.  The  research  program  was  revised  somewhat  in  that 
beef  cattle  work  went  to  a  cow-calf  program,  rather  than  the 
stocker  enterprise  which  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

MOUNTAIN  STATION— A  new  workers  dwelling  was  pro- 
vided for  this  station  and  this  will  be  erected  during  the  year 
1968.  New  heating  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  tobacco 
barns  to  provide  better  humidity  and  temperature  control.  An 
important  item  of  equipment  acquired  is  a  hydraulic  extension 
mower  for  use  on  steep  slopes  in  the  apple  orchard.  A  3,250 
bushel  capacity  grain  bin  was  obtained  during  the  year. 
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A  significant  development  was  a  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  tobacco  research  program  at  this  station.  The  USDA  no 
longer  maintains  a  field  station  for  burley  tobacco  research  here. 
The  responsibility  for  the  USDA  part  of  the  program  is  now 
vested  in  N.  C.  State  University.  North  Carolina  State's  repre- 
sentative in  the  burley  tobacco  program  is  headquartered  at  this 
station  and  operates  both  as  a  research  and  extension  specialist. 
Some  federal  equipment  is  still  provided  and  a  scientific  aid  for 
tobacco  research  is  furnished  by  the  USDA. 

MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION— The  ma- 
jor capital  improvement  item  for  this  station  involves  a  horti- 
cultural building  which  will  include  storage  and  work  areas  and 
also  controlled  atmosphere  storage  units.  This  will  provide 
facilities  for  considerable  research  on  keeping  quality  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  many  other  aspects  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
production.  Within  the  past  year  a  power  line  has  been  erected 
across  the  station  to  serve  as  a  main  transmission  facility  for 
the  power  company. 


Orchard  Sprayer — Mountain  Hort.  Crops  Res.  Sta. — Henderson  County 
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Personnel 

There  were  several  personnel  changes  during  the  biennium, 
including  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Carr,  long-time  super- 
intendent of  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station,  who  was  re- 
placed as  station  superintendent  by  Mr.  Billy  Ayscue.  Mr. 
Ayscue  previously  was  Administrative  Officer  in  the  Research 
Stations  Office  and  his  replacement  in  this  capacity  was  Mr. 
Pat  Kelley. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Horace  Cox  as  superintendent 
of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Station,  Mr.  Warren  Bailey,  who  has 
a  long  period  of  service  as  superintendent  at  several  stations, 
was  appointed  to  the  post.  Bailey  had  been  in  commercial  work 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Ben  Kittrell,  Superintendent  of  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain 
Tobacco  Station,  transferred  to  the  Extension  Service  as  to- 
bacco specialist  and  his  place  at  the  Kinston  station  was  taken 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Barnes,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  Vegetable  Station  at  Faison. 

Mr.  Ted  Luther,  Dairy  Supervisor  at  the  Piedmont  Station  left 
state  work  to  operate  his  own  dairy  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Merle  King.  Mr.  Graham  Tunstall,  Livestock  Supervisor  at 
the  Upper  Piedmont  Station,  accepted  employment  with  a  com- 
mercial farming  operation  and  his  duties  were  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Dalton. 

Mr.  Sam  Childs,  Supervisor  of  the  Random  Sample  Poultry 
Test  at  the  Piedmont  Station  during  the  entire  life  of  this  pro- 
gram, transferred  to  the  Poultry  Department  at  N.  C.  State 
University  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Ted  Burleson,  Poultryman 
at  the  Mountain  Station  for  many  years. 

There  were  other  changes  particularly  in  the  farm  worker 
category  but  specific  instances  will  not  be  given.  The  turnover 
in  this  group  has  been  rather  high  due  to  the  competition  from 
industrial  plants  in  areas  around  the  stations. 

Resources 

The  outlying  stations  provide  many  things  in  support  of  the 
research  program  and  one  of  the  most  important  elements  is 
land.  Much  basic  research  is  accomplished  in  laboratories  and 
greenhouses,  but  all  new  varieties  and  new  developments  per- 
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taining  to  cultural  practices  must  be  tested  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  before  recommendations  can  be  safely  made.  The 
16  stations  provide  land  under  varying  conditions  of  elevation 
and  soils  where  tests  can  be  made  and  repeated  until  facts  are 
established.  The  availability  of  adequate  land  for  field  tests 
and  experiments  with  crops  and  livestock,  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  actual  farm  situations,  is  essential  to  a  complete  and 
well-rounded  research  program. 

Total  land  in  the  stations  as  of  December  31,  1967,  amounted 
to  6,154.9  acres  owned  by  the  state  and  147.1  acres  rented.  In 
addition,  the  state  owns  a  tract  consisting  of  1,064  acres  of  un- 
developed land  adjacent  to  the  Tidewater  Station  in  Washington 
County.  Thus  the  total  of  state-owned  land  in  the  research  sta- 
tions is  7,218.9  acres. 

Of  the  total  land  resources,  cropland  accounts  for  2,324.1  acres, 
and  open  pasture  occupies  1,106.5  acres.  There  is  a  considerable 
acreage  of  woodland  and  a  sizable  acreage  is  used  for  roads, 
meadow  strips,  irrigation  ponds,  and  buildings.  In  1967  a  total 
of  1,401.1  acres  were  used  for  research  plots.  This  represents 
the  most  intensive  possible  use  of  land  because  details  involved 
in  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  field  plots  is  far  greater 
than  required  for  a  like  area  of  the  crop  grown  commercially. 

Indicative  of  total  resources  of  the  stations  as  represented  by 
land,  facilities,  equipment  and  other  items  is  the  total  inventory. 
As  of  December  31,  1967,  the  valuation  of  all  property  on  the 
16  stations  amounted  to  $3,546,810.  Even  so,  land  values  for 
the  purpose  of  this  inventory  have  been  established  at  the  initial 
cost  plus  the  value  of  improvements  to  land,  and  do  not  reflect 
real  estate  values. 

A  major  and  essential  resource  is  personnel,  including  super- 
visory personnel  and  the  labor  force.  This  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  stations  and  without  competent  people 
all  the  other  resources  would  be  useless. 


Research  Programs 

Although  heavily  involved  in  the  research  program,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  research  agency.  Experi- 
mentation on  the  stations  is  directed  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  However,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  complete  picture,  a  brief  description  of  the 
principle  lines  of  work  at  each  station  follows : 
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Sheep — Upper  Mountain  Res.  Station — Ashe  County 


PEANUT  STATION:  Peanuts  (breeding,  rotations,  fertility, 
pesticide  interactions,  pesticide  residues,  insect  control,  seed 
quality,  harvesting,  curing,  weed  control  and  disease  control), 
corn  breeding  and  genetics,  cotton  (breeding,  liming  and  fer- 
tility), sweet  potatoes  breeding  and  soybean  fertility  and  insect 
control  studies. 

TIDEWATER  STATION:  Forage  crops,  corn  hybrids,  soy- 
beans, small  grain,  Irish  potatoes,  other  vegetable  crops,  musca- 
dine grapes,  beef  cattle  and  swine. 

UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION:  Corn  hybrids,  cotton, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  grain  sorghum,  forage 
crops,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  weed  control  and  special  new  crops. 

LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  TOBACCO  STATION:  Tobacco 
(varieties,  diseases  and  insect  control,  cultural  practices,  plant 
bed  studies),  corn  and  small  grain. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  VEGETABLE  STATION :  Vegetable  crops 
(varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  pro- 
cessing qualities),  blueberries  and  strawberries. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION:  Poultry,  dairy,  pasture  and  for- 
age crops,  muscadine  grapes,  strawberries,  corn  hybrids,  soy- 
beans, sweet  potatoes,  and  special  new  crops. 

HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION:  Vegetable  crops 
(breeding,  new  introductions,  cultural  practices,  disease  and  in- 
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sect  control),  bulbs   (breeding,  cultural  practices  and  storage), 
blueberries  and  ornamentals. 

BORDER  BELT  TOBACCO  STATION :  Tobacco  (varieties,  cul- 
tural practices,  sucker  control,  fertility  studies,  tobacco  genetics, 
insect  and  disease  control,  plant  bed  studies)  and  new  crops. 

CENTRAL  CROPS  STATION:  Corn  breeding,  cotton,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  forage  crops,  special  new 
crops,  vegetable  crops,  orchard  (apples,  peaches,  pears),  bram- 
bles (raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries),  muscadine  grapes, 
tobacco  plant  bed  studies,  irrigation  studies,  mechanical  tobacco 
harvesting,  peanut  harvesting,  corn  drying  studies,  and  swine 
evaluation. 

OXFORD  STATION:  Tobacco  (breeding,  variety  tests,  cul- 
tural practices,  plant  bed  management,  disease  and  insect  con- 
trol, curing  studies,  irrigation),  tomatoes  (wilt  studies). 

UPPER  PIEDMONT  STATION:  Tobacco  (varieties,  cultural 
practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  plant  bed  studies),  and  beef 
cattle  (breeding  and  management  studies) . 


Beef  cat-tie,  upper  Piedmont  Research  Station 


SANDHILLS  STATION:  Peaches,  apples,  muscadine  grapes, 
and  special  new  crops.  Work  is  underway  on  varieties,  cultural 
practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  soils,  irrigation,  grading, 
storage,  and  packing  of  fruits. 
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PIEDMONT  STATION:  Small  grain,  corn  breeding,  cotton, 
soybeans,  special  new  crops,  forage  crops,  orchard,  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  and  poultry  random  sample  test. 

UPPER  MOUNTAIN  STATION :  Beef  cattle,  sheep,  burley  to- 
bacco, corn  breeding,  pasture  and  forage  crops,  and  potatoes. 

MOUNTAIN  STATION:  Poultry,  dairy,  burley  tobacco,  corn 
breeding,  small  grain,  pasture  and  forage  crops,  new  crops, 
orchard  (apples) ,  hydrologic  studies  (TVA). 

MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION:  Vege- 
table crops  (fertility,  varieties,  cultural  practices,  disease  and 
insect  control,  processing  qualities),  orchard  and  vineyard  (vari- 
ties,  fertility,  insect  and  disease  control,  dwarf  rootstock  studies 
with  apples).  Also  there  is  work  with  strawberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  and  mechanical  harvesting  of  vegetable  crops. 

Service  Functions 

As  pointed  out  previously  the  16  research  stations  in  North 
Carolina  serve  primarily  as  field  laboratories  for  experiment 
station  scientists  and  this  is  an  essential  function,  but  these  sta- 
tions located  in  different  areas  of  the  state  serve  many  other 
purposes.  Each  station  provides  a  place  where  farmers  and 
businessmen  alike  can  go  to  see  research  in  progress  and  view 
various  tests  and  experiments  being  conducted  and  from  this 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  developments  which  will  affect  their 
own  operations  in  the  years  ahead. 

Field  meetings  are  scheduled  in  many  instances,  at  which  the 
public  has  an  opportunity  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ent experiments  by  research  scientists  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing such  experiments.  Through  these  field  meetings  tobacco 
growers,  for  example,  can  learn  how  new  varieties  are  developed 
with  an  explanation  of  the  crosses  which  were  made  and  the 
characteristics  to  expect  in  new  lines. 

In  addition  to  these  organized  field  meetings  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  small  groups  and  individuals  to  visit  the  stations  at 
other  times  in  order  to  make  special  studies  of  specific  enter- 
prises or  practices.  Many  agricultural  classes  at  N.  C.  State 
University  engage  in  a  regular  visitation  as  a  part  of  their 
training  program.  Public  schools  near  the  stations  quite  fre- 
quently have  classes  to  visit  stations  as  a  part  of  their  course 
work.     Business  and  civic  groups  on  many  occasions  tour  sta- 
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tions  near  them  and,  of  course,  this  practice  is  very  worthwhile 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  research  program  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  stations  have  many  foreign  visitors,  particularly  those 
who  have  study  arrangements  at  N.  C.  State  University  and  while 
in  this  country  they  want  to  see  as  many  different  agricultural 
operations  as  time  will  permit.  Visitors  in  all  categories  to  all 
stations  during  the  course  of  a  year  average  about  15,000. 

Other  agricultural  agencies  also  make  use  of  research  sta- 
tions resources  for  certain  phases  of  their  work.  Among  these, 
4-H  Clubs  and  vocational  agricultural  clases  visit  the  stations 
for  a  study  of  livestock  enterprises  and  also  crops  which  they 
may  be  emphasizing  at  a  particular  time.  In  some  cases,  live- 
stock on  the  stations  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  training  judging 
teams  of  4-H  Clubs  or  vocational  agriculture  classes. 

Stations  having  flue-cured  tobacco  in  many  instances  make 
special  plantings  of  varieties  to  be  used  by  ASCS  personnel  in 
variety  identification.  Also  in  the  area  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
personnel  participate  in  shows  and  in  other  ways  help  with 
company  evaluation  of  new  lines  of  tobacco.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant program  in  that  the  acceptability  of  new  varieties  can 
be  determined  to  a  great  degree  in  advance  of  their  production 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Weather  is  of  great  importance  to  farmers  and  others  and 
each  of  the  research  stations  serve  an  important  function  as  an 
official  weather  reporting  station  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Weather  Bureau  . 


SEED  TESTING  DIVISION 

George  E.  Spain 
Director 


At  the  time  this  is  being  writ- 
ten summer  crops  in  North 
Carolina  are  being  reported  as 
good  to  excellent  in  many  loca- 
tions. Stands  are  good,  rainfall 
has  been  generally  adequate. 
Some  crops  now  growing,  as  well 
as  small  grain  recently  harvest- 
ed, point  to  possibly  new  record 
yields  with  continued  favorable 
weather. 

Among  many  factors  that  re- 
late to  these  efficiencies  in  pro- 
duction is  the  ever-increasing 
awareness,  interest  and  demand 
for  improved  seed  quality.  All 
the  other  production  resources 
respond  in  increased  yield  only 
in  relationship  to  satisfactory 
plant  populations  which  result  from  planting  genetically  im- 
proved, high  germinating  seeds,  relatively  free  from  contamina- 
tion. Each  planting  season  finds  a  basic  supply  of  seeds  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  production,  harvesting  and  storage  in- 
fluences from  the  previous  crop  year.  Direct  attention  to  seed 
quality  evaluation  and  labeling  is,  therefore,  an  annually  re- 
curring requirement. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  has  responsi- 
bilities in  testing  seeds  to  determine  the  quality  characteristics 
which  must  be  labeled,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  labeling  re- 
quirements of  the  North  Carolina  Seed  Law  through  an  in- 
spection and  testing  program.  It  also  is  alert  to  conditions  that 
may  require  amendments  to  the  laws  or  regulations  that  will 
result  in  improved  quality  of  seeds  and  better  efficiency  in  seed 
merchandising. 
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Amendments  of  Regulations 

During  the  last  biennium  enforcement  of  the  new  regulation 
restricting  Cocklebur  in  seeds,  especially  cotton  seeds,  was  im- 
plemented. Amendments  to  the  Seed  Regulations  were  passed 
stabilizing  the  application  of  tolerance  on  sample  estimates  to 
more  nearly  coincide  with  U.S.D.A.  Regulations  and  other  states. 
The  number  of  noxious  weeds  permitted  was  reduced,  to  be 
effective  January  1,  1969.  In  the  past  five  years  the  number  of 
noxious  weeds  permitted  on  several  species  has  been  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  500  per  lb.,  if  labeled,  to  99  per  lb.  This 
is  characteristic  of  a  continued  upgrading  of  quality  in  seeds 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  North  Carolina. 

Laboratory  Tests 

Routine  laboratory  tests  include  a  purity  examination  for 
percentage  and  identification  of  all  sample  components,  and  a 
germination  test  to  determine  the  percentage  of  normal  seed- 
lings that  may  be  expected  from  the  sample. 

In  the  two  years  just  ended,  purity  evaluations  were  made  on 
11,005  samples,  and  germination  tests  on  39,660  samples  of  crop 
and  vegetable  seeds. 

Noxious  weed  seed  checks  are  made  on  additional  quantities 
of  seed  other  than  the  amount  separated  in  purity  analyses. 
Noxious  weed  seed  examinations  were  made  on  12,546  samples 
during  the  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  examinations  certain  special  tests 
are  made.  These  include  Tetrazolium  tests  on  dormant  peanut 
samples  and  questionable  samples  of  other  species,  bio-assay  tests 
on  samples  of  questionable  fungicide  treatment,  phenol  tests  on 
wheat  samples  for  variety  indication,  and  cold  tests  or  chem- 
ical tests  on  corn  samples  for  additional  quality  information. 
The  special  tests  on  corn  are  not  made  and  reported  routinely, 
but  are  made  on  inspector  samples  for  information  to  the  de- 
partment, and  are  reported  to  the  processors.  During  the  bi- 
ennium 1,061  chemical  tests  and  48  bio-assay  and  phenol  tests 
were  conducted.  Over  500  cold  tests  on  corn  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  during  the  spring  of  1967,  which  represented  enough 
seed  corn  to  plant  approximately  200,000  acres. 

These  special  tests  are  invaluable  in  maintaining  efficiency 
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of  operations  and  alertness  to  areas  of  weaknesses  in  seed  dis- 
tribution patterns. 

Inspection 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Seed  Testing  Division  revolve 
around  the  inspection  of  seeds  offered  for  sale  in  market  chan- 
nels, and  the  laboratory  analyses  associated  with  the  samples. 

During  the  biennium  inspectors  from  the  division  made  on- 
site  inspections  of  28,303  lots  of  seeds  offered  for  sale.  Samples 
transferred  to  the  laboratory  for  germination  tests  and  more 
precise  purity  evaluations  numbered  3,191. 

Inspection  samples  submitted  have  almost  doubled  over  the 
last  biennium.  Some  of  this  increase  has  developed  in  special 
emphasis  inspections  for  particular  species  each  year.  In  1967 
corn  received  special  attention,  and  in  1968  cotton  was  empha- 
sized. These  programs  are  developed  to  strengthen  areas  where 
additional  inspection  is  believed  to  be  needed,  and  are  incorp- 
orated into  the  program  so  that  it  becomes  more  routine  during 
succeeding  years.  Peanuts,  corn  and  cotton  sampling  have  been 
strengthened  in  such  special  emphasis  programs  and  then  fitted 
into  inspection  procedures  as  an  annual  pattern. 

During  1967  inspectors  were  used  in  a  special  cooperative 
program  to  survey  and  assess  the  distribution  and  severity  of  a 
new  peanut  disease,  stunt  virus.  This  was  in  support  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Entomology  Division  of  this  Department  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  N.  C.  State  University. 

A  specialized  inspection  and  testing  program  is  required  for 
tobacco  seeds.  Each  year  lots  of  seed  are  inspected  from  each 
producer,  and  grown  in  variety  verification  tests  by  the  N.  C. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Mislabeling  of  tobacco  seeds 
for  variety  has  been  virtually  eliminated  through  this  effort  and 
through  the  excellent  job  each  of  the  current  group  of  tobacco 
seed  producers  are  doing. 

Variety  Verification  has  been  emphasized  on  other  commodi- 
ties. Soybean  plantings  have  been  grown  several  years,  the  last 
plantings  being  of  124  seed  lots  planted  during  this  period. 

Additional  Activities 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Seed  Testing  Division  is  related  to 
activities  of  other  agencies.    The  samples  reported  in  this  section 
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include  samples  being  tested  for  certification  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Crop  Improvement  Associaton,  samples  of  lots  of  seeds  used 
by  the  Landscape  Division,  N.  C.  Highway  Department,  and 
seeds  purchased  on  contract  by  various  state  agencies  through 
the  Purchase  and  Contract  Division. 

The  laboratory  is  visited  frequently  by  study  groups  from  N. 
C.  State  University  classes,  high  school  or  trade  school  classes, 
state  agency  workshops  and  training  sessions,  seedsmen  and 
farmers.  Numerous  specimens  are  submitted  for  examination 
and  identification  of  weed  species. 

During  May,  1968,  the  division  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
training  sites  for  a  group  of  Brazilian  Seed  Control  Officials 
comparable  to  our  Federal  and  State  Seed  Control  Officials.  This 
study  group  was  preparing  to  implement  the  regulatory  efforts  of 
a  new  seed  law  in  Brazil,  patterned  after  the  Federal  Seed  Act, 
and  cooperatively  enforced  by  states  in  the  same  relationship  as 
now  carried  out  in  North  Carolina. 

Opportunities  are  sought  to  provide  information  regarding 
seeds  and  seed  quality  evaluation  through  radio  and  T.  V.  pro- 
grams, news  articles  and  meetings.  A  significant  part  of  our 
published  information  includes  monthly  summaries  of  seed  law 
violations  in  the  Agricultural  Review. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  analyst  and  inspector  have  been 
employed  and  trained,  along  with  continued  training  of  other 
analyists  and  inspectors. 

National  Associations 

North  Carolina  has  participated  in  national  and  regional  seed 
control  official  and  seed  analyst  organizations  through  attendance 
and  committee  activities  through  the  years.  The  supervisor  of 
the  laboratory  has  served  on  and  chaired  committees  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Association  of  Official  Seed  Analysts.  The 
director  of  the  division  is  now  serving  an  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  organization.  Also,  this  organization, 
with  membership  from  each  state  of  the  United  States  and  each 
Canadian  Province,  along  with  the  federal  counterparts  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  in  their 
annual  conference  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  during  1970.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  North  Carolina  will  have  served  as  host  state  to 
this  national  group. 
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Resources 

Maintaining  competent,  adequately  trained  personnel  is  the 
most  important  resource  concern  of  the  division.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  be  at  full  complement  right  now,  with  one  new  analyst 
being  trained. 

Updating  equipment  is  a  continuing  need.  Some  equipment 
in  use  is  not  only  obsolete,  but  worn  out.  A  planned  replacement 
schedule  is  serving  very  well  at  this  time. 


SOIL  TESTING  DIVISION 

Dr.  Preston  H.  Reid 
Director 


Efficiency  of  production  has 
been  the  watchword  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmer  during  the  1966- 
68  biennium.  Increased  produc- 
tion costs  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  prices  received 
have  dictated  that  each  acre 
farmed  produce  the  highest 
yields  possible  to  reduce  the  unit 
cost  of  production. 

Soil  testing  as  one  essential 
step  to  an  efficient  production 
program  has  been  widely  accept- 
ed. Demands  have  increased 
continuously  for  more  and  more 
detailed  analyses  as  a  means  of 
predicting  the  nutrient  needs  of 
the  fields.  Soil  testing  is  widely 
used  by  members  of  the  fertilizer 
industry  as  a  sound  basis  of  applying  plant  nutrients.  Many 
companies  have  provided  this  service  through  their  own  labora- 
tories while  other  companies  have  provided  the  sampling  as  a 
service  to  the  farmer  and  have  used  the  farmer's  soil  test  report 
from  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratory 
to  plan  the  fertilization  program  with  the  farmer. 

Changes  in  fertilizer  technology  have  dictated  that  farmer 
practices  undergo  gross  changes  during  this  period.  Bulk  blend- 
ed fertilizers,  solution  fertilizers  and  suspension  fertilizers  have 
been  used  much  more  extensively  during  the  last  two  years. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  movement  amongst  the  farmers  to  broad- 
casting their  fertilizer  rather  than  using  the  row  placement 
which  was  common  in  the  past.  Many  farmers  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  applying  their  fertilizer  during  the  winter  months 
which  has  greatly  extended  the  rush  period  of  fertilizer  deliveries. 

All  of  these  changes  in  former  practices  have  had  their  effect 
on  the  soil  testing  laboratory.    In  order  for  the  farmer  to  get  the 
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maximum  benefit  from  his  soil  test,  it  is  essential  that  the  soil 
test  report  be  returned  to  him  more  promptly  in  order  that  his 
farming  program  will  not  be  interrupted  awaiting  the  results. 
Many  of  the  efforts  of  the  Soil  Testing  Division  during  the  past 
biennium,  therefore,  have  been  aimed  at  more  rapid  analyses 
in  order  to  provide  the  farmer  the  additional  services  which  he 
needs. 

In  the  1966-68  biennium,  the  Soil  Testing  Division  analyzed 
149,000  samples  for  32,000  farmers.  This  may  be  compared  to 
176,000  samples  analyzed  for  33,000  farmers  the  previous  bien- 
nium. Inclement  weather  during  the  1967-68  winter  probably 
accounts  for  the  reduced  number  of  samples.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  reduced  number  of  samples,  the  total  number  of  determina- 
tions performed  during  this  time  increased  from  1,210,000  dur- 
ing the  1964-66  biennium  to  approximately  1,380,000  during  this 
biennium. 

The  use  of  the  soil  testing  service  by  florists,  home  owners  and 
golf  courses  has  continually  increased.  Of  the  32,000  reports 
sent  out  during  the  biennium  more  than  9,000  were  for  these 
groups.  In  addition  to  the  services  provided  to  the  farmers, 
home  owners,  and  other  private  organizations,  numerous  analyses 
were  made  for  the  various  research  institutions  in  the  state. 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Duke  University,  Wake  Forest 
University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
submitted  some  22,000  soil  samples  on  which  we  performed  147,- 
000  determinations. 

The  information  program  of  the  Soil  Testing  Division  has  been 
active  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  service. 
Extensive  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  soil  samples  submitted  and  to  help  the  farmer  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  soil  test  results.  Each  month  two  news  articles 
are  submitted  to  the  county  extension  chairman  of  each  county 
for  use  in  his  local  program.  Additional  news  articles  as  well 
as  radio  and  television  programs  have  been  disseminated  state- 
wide from  the  central  laboratory. 

The  North  Carolina  laboratory  has  been  recognized  the  world 
over  as  a  leader  in  soil  testing.  During  the  biennium  visitors 
from  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  from  other  states  have 
visited  the  laboratory  to  obtain  information  on  the  operation  of 
such  a  laboratory  and  method  of  interpretation  of  the  results. 

A  significant  change  in  the  soil  testing  program  has  been  the 
adoption  of  computers  for  the  handling  of  the  masses  of  data 
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The  use  of  electronic  data  processing  to  handle  the  data  and  type  the  soil  test 
reports  has  reduced  the  time  necessary  to  return  soil  test  reports  to  the  farmer. 


The  use  of  the  Atomic  Absorption  Spectrophotometer  has  made  it  possible  to 
determine  magnesium  and  magnanese  on  all  soil  samples.  These  analyses  have 
been  needed  for  sometime,  but  previous  methods  were  unreliable. 
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A  new  Flame  Photometer  was  obtained  in   1968  with  which  potassium  readings 
can  be  made  4  to  5  times  more  rapidly  than  the  old  instrument  which  was  replaced. 


accumulated  by  the  laboratory.  As  the  computer  program  has 
been  prepared,  it  has  been  necessary  to  improve  the  analytical 
procedures  in  order  to  get  the  data  presented  in  a  more  efficient 
mannner.  Significant  among  these  changes  has  been  the  changing 
of  the  information  sheet  which  greatly  facilitates  the  "logging 
in"  process  on  the  soil  samples  which  has  always  been  a  bottle- 
neck in  the  soil  analyses. 

The  use  of  soil  testing  results  as  a  diagnostic  tool  for  the  cor- 
rection of  problems  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants  has  increased 
tremendously.  Samples  received  from  problem  areas  receive 
special  handling  and  special  analyses  in  order  to  get  the  results 
back  to  the  farmer  in  time  for  the  necessary  corrective  measures 
to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  soil  testing  service,  the  analyses  of  silage, 
feed,  and  grain  samples  also  continued  in  this  biennium.  In  order 
to  provide  this  service  it  was  found  necessary  to  charge  a  fee 
for  this  service  which  provides  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
laboratory.    There  were  1,198  samples  analyzed  for  farmers  and 
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452  samples  analyzed  for  the  various  research  programs  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  during  this  biennium.  As  livestock 
production  assumes  major  proportions  in  the  state,  the  value  of 
this  service  will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

Future  Needs 

The  adoption  of  improved  practices  by  farmers  have  removed 
many  of  the  old  yield  barriers  but  new  ones  are  being  encountered 
which  dictate  the  analytical  approach  to  farming.  More  and 
more  problems  are  encountered  which  limit  production.  If  the 
North  Carolina  farmer  is  to  meet  the  demands  for  food  and  fiber, 
additional  services  must  be  provided  which  will  help  him  diagnose 
his  limiting  factors.  Each  year  many  new  chemicals  are  placed 
on  the  market  to  control  the  varous  pests  which  limit  crop  pro- 
duction. Services  are  presently  needed  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  determine  when  such  control  measures 
are  necessary  and  to  serve  as  guidelines  in  the  use  of  the  various 
pesticides. 

The  facilities  of  the  present  laboratories  are  taxed  to  their 
limit.  If  the  additional  services  are  to  be  provided,  additional 
space  must  be  obtained.  A  new  laboratory  is  definitely  needed 
to  house  not  only  the  soil  testing  and  forage  testing  services  but 
to  provide  the  proposed  new  services  of  plant  analysis,  nema- 
tode assay  and  pesticide  residue  analysis. 


THE  STATE  FAIR 

Arthur  K.  Pitzer 
Manager 


Continuing  success  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  is  in- 
creasingly apparent  in  the  fact 
that  96  of  the  North  Carolina's 
100  counties  provided  12,097  of 
the  centennial  fair's  total  13,540 
individual  exhibits  last  year. 

All  but  88  of  the  overall  3,083 
exhibitors  were  from  within  the 
state.  Of  the  non-resident  exhib- 
itors, showing  1,443  exhibits, 
most  included  livestock,  poultry 
and  crafts. 

Operating  solely  on  its  own 
revenue,  with  the  exception  of 
state  funds  for  capital  improve- 
ment, the  North  Carolina  State 
Fair  is  now  considered  among 
the  top  ten  expositions  in  the 
country,  and  continues  to  grow. 

The  first  annual  horse  show  was  a  major  addition  to  the  Fair 
functions  last  year  and  the  six-day  feature  will  be  even  larger 
in  number  of  entries  and  interest  for  the  101st  State  Fair,  Octo- 
ber 14-19. 

More  than  $5,000  in  premium  monies  have  been  added  to  this 
year's  edition  of  the  Fair,  bringing  the  total  to  more  than  $78,000. 
Last  year  nearly  $73,000  was  offered  and  $66,840.24  was  paid. 

From  the  receipts  of  the  1967  Fair  the  following  projects  will 
be  completed  in  preparation  for  the  coming  event. 

A  new  metal,  60  x  100  foot  administration  building  on  the  same 
location  will  be  erected.  It  will  also  house  the  public  relations 
director  and  the  press  room  in  the  future,  as  well  as  the  entry 
department.  The  race  track  will  be  regraded  for  stock  car  rac- 
ing. It  will  have  elevated  curves,  storm  drainage  and  metal  guard 
rails. 
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New  lavatory  facilities  are  being  added.  A  complete  new  lav- 
atory will  be  located  at  one  end  of  the  Education  Building. 

New  lights  will  be  put  in  the  same  building  and  extensive  paint- 
ing, both  inside  and  outside  is  also  being  borne  by  State  Fair 
funds. 

Appropriated  funds  have  been  utilized  to  include  new  wiring 
and  lights  in  the  cattle  and  swine  barns.  Electric  renovation  of 
several  areas  will  be  undertaken  following  the  1968  Fair. 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Henry  L.  Rasor 

Statistician  in  Charge 

The  Statistics  Division  is  op- 
erated cooperatively  through  fa- 
cilities of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  maintains  field  of- 
fices charged  with  responsibility 
for  estimates  at  the  state  level 
for  each  of  the  fifty  states  cover- 
ing the  production,  price,  and 
value  of  principal  crops  and 
livestock  items  produced  within 
those  states. 

The  facilities  made  available 
in  North  Carolina  through  the 
federal  program  are  augmented 
by  state  funds  made  available  through  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  these  two  agencies  work  hand-in- 
hand  without  duplication  of  effort  to  provide  agricultural  statis- 
tics at  the  county  level  and  to  disseminate  agricultural  facts  in 
considerable  detail  to  farmers,  agricultural  workers,  processors 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  the  agri-business  complex,  and 
to  the  general  public. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  division  are  service  in  nature,  as 
contrasted  to  regulatory  responsibilities  of  many  of  the  other 
divisions  within  the  department.  During  each  year  the  division 
processes  more  than  450  separate  statistical  reports.  Many  of 
these  reports  are  scheduled  in  accordance  with  national  programs 
promulgated  through  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  thus  providing  continuity  in  the  report- 
ing system  and  consistency  among  the  various  states  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  national  and  state  reports.    Nevertheless,  the  divi- 
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sion  is  also  concerned  with  major  undertakings  aside  from  those 
prescribed  under  the  federal  program. 

One  major  undertaking  under  the  state  program  is  the  State 
Farm  Census  conducted  annually  in  North  Carolina.  The  Statis- 
tics Division  provides  leadership  to  the  counties  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  individual  farm  reports  covering  operations  of  each 
farm  tract  wthin  the  state.  After  enumeration  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  data  are  submitted  to  the  division  where  they  are  care- 
fully edited  and  summaries  are  compiled  for  each  of  the  more 
than  1,000  townships  in  the  100  counties  of  the  state.  This 
service  provides  complete  enumerations  of  crop  acreage,  inven- 
tories of  livestock  for  breeding  purposes,  farm  population,  and 
many  other  items  of  particular  concern  to  the  welfare  of  farm 
families. 

Results  of  the  State  Farm  Census  provide  the  basis  for  revi- 
sion of  state  estimates  of  crop  acreage  and  livestock  inventories 
previously  established  through  accumulation  of  sample  data  and 
make  it  possible  for  these  estimates  to  be  broken  down  among 
the  100  counties  of  the  state. 

To  supplement  information  collected  through  the  Farm  Census 
enumerations,  annual  inquiries  are  mailed  to  a  large  sample  of 
farmers  to  provide  information  from  which  county  averages  of 
crop  yield  per  acre  and  prices  received  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties may  be  determined. 

By  combining  the  information  obtained  through  these  two 
sources,  the  division  compiles  and  disseminates  county  estimates 
of  acreage,  yield  production,  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
produced  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  annual  inventories  of 
major  species  and  types  of  livestock. 

To  be  of  optimum  value  to  the  public,  the  statistical  informa- 
tion made  available  through  the  efforts  of  the  Statistics  Division 
must  be  disseminated  promptly  to  farmers,  to  agricultural  work- 
ers in  state  and  federal  positions,  to  processors  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  all  others  whose  welfare  may  be  affected 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  use  of  such  information. 

The  information  is  distributed  under  penalty  indicia,  thus  the 
federal  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  postage  and  fees  charg- 
ed for  mailing.  The  state  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes 
primary  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  copy  and  for  the 
duplication  and  dissemination  of  published  reports.  The  public 
is  kept  informed  about  agricultural  condition  in  North  Carolna 
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through  three  separate  media  as  follows : 

1.  Press  releases  supplied  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  to  TV  and  radio  stations  immediately  upon  availability 
of  information. 

2.  Semi-monthly  issues  of  the  "North  Carolina  Farm  Report" 
distributed  free  of  charge  upon  request  to  some  8,000  con- 
stituents. This  publication  contains  the  bulk  of  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  for  North  Carolina  made  available  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  weeks. 

3.  The  annual  issues  of  "North  Carolina  Agricultral  Statis- 
tics." This  publication  is  distributed  to  approximately 
6,000  persons  or  concerns  upon  request  and  contains  cur- 
rent and  historical  series  of  statistical  information  at  both 
the  state  and  county  levels.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to 
all  governmental  agencies  whose  responsibilities  are  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  concerned  with  agriculture  or  agri-business. 
Also,  it  is  used  by  the  many  commercial  concerns  engaged 
in  the  servicing  of  our  state's  agricultural  economy  and  in 
the  location  of  sources  of  supply  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  the  consumption  of  the  entire  population. 

Although  the  functions  are  mainly  recurring  in  nature,  the 
division  continues  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  demands  for  additional 
statistical  information.  Thanks  to  the  installation  of  automatic 
data  processing  facilities  provided  through  federal  funds,  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  division  to  process  raw  data  with  consider- 
able increase  in  efficiency. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1967-68,  monthly  summaries  of  ferti- 
lizer sales  are  being  published  through  the  processing  of  individ- 
ual sales  invoices  made  by  fertilizer  dealers  in  North  Carolina. 
Semi-annual  reports  showing  fertilizer  sales  within  each  county 
of  mixed  fertilizer,  by  grades,  and  fertilizer  materials,  by  types, 
are  automatically  drawn  from  summary  cards  produced  at  the 
time  monthly  reports  are  compiled.  Thus,  the  publication  of 
semi-annual  reports  of  fertilizer  uses  by  counties  is  expedited. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967-68  the  division  also  tabulated  in- 
ventories of  North  Carolina-grown  nursery  stock  as  reported  by 
344  licensed  nurserymen  in  North  Carolina  in  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  Directory  of  North  Carolina-Grown  Nursery 
Stock.  This  publication  has  been  in  considerable  demand,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  new  directory  will  be  published  at  some 
later  date. 
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Although  statistical  reports  disseminated  through  the  division 
are  quite  comprehensive  in  nature,  the  division  continues  to  have 
increasing  demands  for  additional  statistics  not  currently  avail- 
able at  the  county  level.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  need  and 
demand  for  estimates  of  agricultural  income  by  counties.  Al- 
though such  information  is  difficult  and  costly  to  produce,  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  program  through 
which  county  estimates  of  agricultural  income  might  be  made 
available  on  a  continual  annual  basis. 


STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL  DIVISION 

Rudolph  E.  Howell 
Director 

Public  demand  for  elimination 
of  fraudulent  structural  pest 
control  practices  during  the  pre- 
ceding decade  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Structural  Pest  Control  Law  by 
the  1955  General  Assembly.  The 
pest  control  industry  as  well  as 
the  general  public  has  benefited 
from  the  law  for  fraudulent  op- 
erators reflect  harmfully  on  le- 
gitimate and  dependable  opera- 
tors. 

Many  changes  have  occurred 
in  structural  pest  control  since 
the  law  was  enacted.  Standards 
of  the  pest  control  industry  have 
been  elevated  and  there  has  been 
a  notable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  services  rendered  by  the 
industry  resulting  in  it's  acceptance  in  the  business  world. 

The  law  was  amended  in  1957;  however,  the  most  significant 
changes  in  the  law  were  made  during  this  biennium.  Revisions 
in  the  law  by  the  1967  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Structural  Pest  Control  Division  in  the  Department  and 
placed  the  responsibility  for  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  directly  under  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  amended  law  abolished  the  North  Carolina  Structural  Pest 
Control  Commission,  which  heretofore  had  administered  the  law, 
and  created  a  Structural  Pest  Control  Committee  to  be  composed 
of  five  members.  Under  the  amended  law  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  appoints  two  committee  members,  one  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  one  who  is  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  two  committee  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  from  the  pest  control  industry ;  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity appoints  one  member  from  the  Entomology  faculty  at  the 
University.    The  new  law  stipulates  that  the  Director  of  the 
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Structural  Pest  Control  Division  shall  serve  as  Secretary  to  the 
committee. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Structural  Pest  Control  Division 
is  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  law,  rules,  regulations  and  re- 
quirements. 

Responsibilities  of  the  division  include :  examining  of  appli- 
cants for  licenses ;  licensing  qualified  applicants ;  registering  em- 
ployees of  license  holders ;  and  inspecting  records,  equipment, 
and  work  of  licensees.  The  division  operates  entirely  on  exami- 
nation, license,  registration,  and  re-inspection  fees.  Information 
on  the  division  operations  for  this  biennium  is  presented  in  the 
following  sections. 

Examinations 

A  state  structural  pest  control  license  is  required  for  each  of 
the  following  phases  of  structural  pest  control:  (1)  control  of 
wood-destroying  organisms  by  any  method  other  than  fumiga- 
tion, (2)  control  of  household  pests  by  any  method  other  than 
fumigation,  and  (3)  fumigation. 

The  law  requires  applicants  for  licenses  to  have  practical  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  practical  and  scientific  facts  underlying 
the  practice  of  structural  pest  control.  One  of  the  basic  qualifi- 
cations for  a  license  is  two  years  experience  as  an  employee  or 
owner-operator  in  the  field  of  structural  pest  control  for  which 
the  license  is  applied.  All  applicants  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
oral  or  written  examination,  or  both  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions. 

Information  on  examinations  administered  during  this  bien- 
nium is  presented  below : 

1966-67     1967-68 

Number  of  persons  who  made  application  to 

take  the  examination  35  23 

Number  of  applicants  who  took  the  examina- 
tion         29  21 

Number  of  applicants  who  were  refused  exam- 
ination            1  2 

Number  of  examinations  given 75  71 

Number  of  examinations  failed 42  47 

Number  of  examinations  passed 33  24 
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Licenses 

Structural  pest  control  licenses  are  issued  to  the  individual 
rather  than  the  company.  Each  non-resident  license  holder  is 
required  by  law  to  designate  a  resident  agent  and  to  maintain  a 
complete  set  of  records  with  the  agent  on  the  work  he  performs 
in  this  state. 

A  summary  of  licenses  issued  during  this  biennium  is  present- 
ed below : 

1966-67  1967-68 

Number  of  individuals  licensed 238  238 

Number  of  individuals  to  whom  initial  licenses 

were  issued  19  14 

Number  of  companies  represented 183  179 

During  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  234  individuals  were  licensed 
to  engage  in  the  control  of  wood-destroying  organisms ;  201  indi- 
viduals were  licensed  to  engage  in  the  control  of  household  pests ; 
and  37  individuals  were  licensed  to  engage  in  fumigation  work. 
Thirteen  individuals  failed  to  renew  their  licenses  for  the  1967-68 
license  year  (June  30,  1967  to  July  1,  1968).  Two  of  these  indi- 
viduals died  and  the  other  eleven  reported  that  they  were  going 
out  of  business. 

Registration 

All  license  holders  are  required  under  the  law  to  register  with 
this  division  the  names  of  all  their  employees  who  are  service- 
men, salesmen,  solicitors,  and  estimators.  Each  employee  for 
whom  registration  is  made  is  issued  an  identification  card.  This 
card  is  to  be  carried  on  the  person  at  all  times  when  performing 
any  phase  of  structural  pest  control  work.  The  card  holder  is 
required  to  display  his  card  upon  demand  to  the  person  for 
whom  any  phase  of  structural  pest  control  work  is  being  per- 
formed. 

The  number  of  identification  cards  issued  in  the  first  year  of 
this  biennium  was  532,  and  in  the  second  year  1,036. 

Inspection 

Revisions  made  in  the  structural  pest  control  law  by  the  1967 
General  Assembly  resulted  in  an  increase  in  license  and  identifi- 
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cation  card  fees.  The  additional  funds  enabled  the  division  to 
increase  its  inspection  staff  from  one  inspector  to  five  inspectors. 
North  Carolina  was  subdivided  into  four  areas  with  inspectors 
located  in  Hickory,  High  Point,  Raleigh,  and  Chinquapin. 

Informaton  on  inspections  during  this  biennium  is  presented 
below : 

1966-67     1967-68 
Number  of  inspections  of  records  and  equip- 
ment       112  264 

Number  of  treated  jobs  inspected 158  1,325 

Number  of  samples  of  treated  soil  tested 85  497 

Number  of  licensees  whose  soil  samples  were 

deficient  in  toxic  chemical 18  43 

Major  discrepanices  in  treatment  requirements  were  found  in 
thirty  percent  of  the  jobs  inspected  during  the  1966-67  fiscal 
year  and  nineteen  percent  of  the  jobs  inspected  during  the  1967- 
68  fiscal  year.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  soil  samples  tested 
during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  toxic 
chemical  whereas  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  soil  samples  tested 
during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  were  found  to  be  defiicient  in  toxic 
chemical. 

Personnel  of  this  division  made  a  total  of  2,710  inspections 
during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year. 

Structural  Pest  Control  Committee 
The  committee  is  authorized  under  the  law  to  make  such 
seasonable  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  structural  pest 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests,  health,  and 
safety  of  the  public.  In  addition  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  conduct  hearings  relating  to  the  suspension  and  revocation  of 
structural  pest  control  licenses.  Information  on  activities  of 
the  North  Carolina  Structural  Pest  Control  Commission  during 
the  1966-67  fiscal  year  and  the  committee  during  its  first  year  of 
currently  pending  in  the  court. 

1966-67     1967-68 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 1  1 

Number  of  licensees  summoned  for  hearings..         8  4 

Number  of  licensees  charged  re-inspection  fees       25  102 

Number  of  re-inspection  fees  charged 109  168 

During  this  biennium  nineteen  persons  were  tried  in  the  courts 
for  violations  of  the  structural  pest  control  law.  Seventeen  were 
convicted  and  of  this  number  one  filed  an  appeal.  The  appeal  is 
currently  pending  in  the  court. 


VETERINARY  DIVISION 

Dr.  T.  F.  Zweigart 
State  Veterinarian 


The  work  of  the  Veterinary 
Division  affects  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  North  Carolina 
residents.  The  division  is  charg- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting, controlling  and,  when 
possible,  eradicating  the  trans- 
missible diseases  of  livestock 
and  poultry;  and  the  inspection 
of  meat  and  poultry  products 
used  for  human  consumption. 
Many  animal  diseases  also  af- 
fect human  beings.  The  losses 
caused  to  farmers  by  animal  dis- 
eases are  but  a  part  of  the  total. 
They  are  eventually  shared  by 
the  consumer  in  reduction  of 
supply,  lower  quality  and  higher 
prices  of  animal  products. 

The  division's  activities  involve  service  and  regulatory  func- 
tions. The  work  is  accomplished  through  administration  of 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  operation  of  the  animal  dis- 
ease diagnostic  laboratories.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  Animal  Health  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

North  Carolina  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  animal  disease  con- 
trol program  .  Other  states,  the  federal  government,  and  foreign 
countries  have  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  diseased  animals 
and  animal  products.  We  must  maintain  the  health  of  the  state's 
livestock  and  poultry  or  risk  losing  an  appreciable  share  of  our 
markets.  Our  state  has  been  a  leader  in  reducing  the  losses  caus- 
ed by  animal  diseases.     More  recently,  its  meat  and  poultry  in- 
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spection  service  has  become  a  model  for  other  states  to  follow. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  leadership  shouldn't  continue. 


Compulsory  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Service 

This  service  is  authorized  by  two  state  laws  which  became 
effective  July  1,  1962.  The  inspection  has  benefited  consumers, 
livestock  and  poultry  producers,  slaughterers,  and  processors. 
There  has  been  a  general  upgrading  of  supervised  slaughtering 
and  processing  establishments  through  new  construction,  remod- 
eling, repairing  and  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  The 
improvements  already  amount  to  several  million  dollars  and  are 
continuing. 

In  the  course  of  inspection,  diseased  livestock  and  poultry  are 
traced  back  to  the  herds  or  flocks  of  origin.  This  has  been  of 
great  value  in  reducing  the  amount  of  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
hog  cholera  and  other  diseases  of  animals  in  the  state. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  federal  government  under 
the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act  since  April  15,  1968.  This  involves  per- 
forming federal  meat  inspection  with  state  employed  inspectors. 
Three  establishments  were  operating  under  the  act  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium.  Approximately  40  plants  are  expected  to  come 
under  the  law  early  in  the  next  biennium.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
inspection  service  cost  for  plants  operating  under  the  Talmadge- 
Aiken  Act  is  paid  by  the  federal  government. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  December  15, 
1967,  requires  that  state  meat  inspection  standards  equal  or  ex- 
ceed those  of  federal  inspection  within  two  years  of  the  date  the 
law  was  passed.  The  new  law  has  caused  no  serious  problem  for 
North  Carolina,  since  our  state  system  already  was  equal  to  the 
federal  one  in  most  respects  and  superior  in  others.  The  avail- 
ability of  laboratory  facilities  is  an  exception.  Samples  are  now 
examined  at  the  animal  disease  diagnostic  laboratory  and  by 
personnel  of  the  Chemistry  Division.  The  proposed  new  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  Analytical  Laboratory  will 
include  facilities  for  analyzing  samples  referred  from  the  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  service. 

An  agreement  was  signed  with  federal  officials  June  1,  1968, 
and  255  slaughtering  and  processing  establishments  were  started 
under  State-Federal  Meat  Inspection.  The  "rule  of  reason"  is 
being  applied  during  the  transition  period. 
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The  Meat  Inspection  Service  cooperates  with  the  Weights  and 
Measures  and  Chemistry  Division  of  this  Department,  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  meat  and  poultry  products  purchased  by 
consumers  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Service  works  with  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  states  with  the  objective  of  making  inspection 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1962,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  meat  and 
poultry  products  produced  under  state  inspection. 

The  Commissioner  was  informed  recently  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  four  states 
having  an  adequate  poultry  inspection  service,  and  that  its  meat 
inspection  service  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.  The  coming 
biennium  should  see  a  large  increase  in  the  amounts  of  meat  and 
poultry  products  produced  under  inspection.  This  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  producers,  slaughterers,  processors  and  consumers. 

Following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion in  the  1966-1968  biennium. 

Slaughtered  1966-67  1967-68 

Hogs  483,199  517,355 

Cattle  and  Calves  112,575  105,300 

Sheep  and  Goats 1,636  1,186 

Rabbits    4,908  5,881 

Chickens ...11,871,783  11,674,954 

Turkeys   16,235  19,562 

Carcasses  condemned 

Hogs  833  1,018 

Cattle  and  Calves  189  197 

Sheep  and  Goats 6  2 

Rabbits 28  19 

Chickens 329,328  476,246 

Turkeys  350  385 

Livers  condemned 

Hogs  184,699  209,456 

Cattle  and  Calves  13,705  12,430 

Sheep  and  Goats 81  150 

Rabbits  245  404 
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Products  processed  under  State  Inspection  (pounds) 

Sausage   18,256,499  19,108,655 

Wieners   18,601,194  20,060,661 

Hamburgers    18,339,866  18,982,099 

Steaks,  chops,  roast,  stew  beef            ...14,028,676  15,272,084 
Placed  in  cure,  cooked,  smoked  hams, 

sides,  barbecue  and  other ....              ...29,121,159  30,818,319 

Cheese,  chili  loaf  and  other               27,315,531  31,338,113 

Sliced  bacon,  beef  and  other                   10,704,233  10,628,482 

Lard   4,439,709  4,365,275 

Miscellaneous    1,365,232  5,701,785 


Hog  Cholera 

Hog  cholera  is  a  disease  which  affects  only  swine.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  one  disease  has  cost  producers  in  excess  of  fifty 
cents  for  every  hog  marketed.  North  Carolina  entered  Phase 
III  of  the  state-federal  hog  cholera  eradication  program  January 
1,  1967.  Since  that  time  the  state  has  experienced  some  serious 
losses  from  the  disease.  Phase  III  is  the  first  in  which  indemnity 
is  paid  to  owners  for  swine  destroyed  because  of  the  disease. 
The  increased  number  of  cases  reported  may  have  reflected  bet- 
ter reporting  rather  than  an  actual  increase  in  hog  cholera. 

Prompt  reporting  of  outbreaks  of  swine  diseases  by  owners, 
veterinarians  and  others  has  made  it  possible  to  quarantine  and 
eliminate  infected  herds  before  further  spread  has  occurred  in 
most  instances.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  garbage  feeding  law 
and  regulations,  and  controlled  use  of  hog  cholera  vaccines  have 
helped  reduce  occurrence  of  the  disease.  June,  1968,  was  the 
first  month  during  which  no  hog  cholera  outbreaks  were  reported 
since  the  disease  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Vaccination  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  control  of  hog 
cholera.  However,  soon  after  the  eradication  program  was  init- 
iated, it  became  apparent  that  the  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera 
vaccines  being  used  were  a  mixed  blessing.  They  protect  but  are 
also  capable  of  causing  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  eradicate  hog  cholera  as  long  as  this  type  vaccine  is 
used. 

Approximately  79%  of  the  indemnities  paid  out  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments  in  North  Carolina  for  hog  cholera  in 
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the  calendar  year  1967  were  for  outbreaks  traceable  to  the  im- 
proper use  of  modified  live  virus  vaccines.  Effective  February 
15,  1968,  the  purchase  and  use  of  this  type  vaccine  was  placed  on 
a  permit  basis.  Contingent  upon  adoption  of  a  proposed  change 
in  federal  regulations  which  will  make  the  interstate  movement 
of  hog  cholera  vaccine  illegal  after  December  31,  1968,  we  intend 
not  to  allow  the  use  of  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccines  in 
North  Carolina  beginning  January  1,  1969. 

During  the  1967  calendar  year  North  Carolina  paid  out  $111,- 
337.53  in  indemnities  to  farmers  for  164  herds  depopulated  be- 
cause of  hog  cholera.  This  was  in  addition  to  that  paid  by  the 
federal  government.  The  number  of  animals  involved  was 
21,723.  The  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  salvage  non-affected 
animals  for  slaughter  accounted  for  the  low  average  amount  per 
head.  Forty-nine  outbreaks,  involving  3,449  swine,  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1968.  The  amount  of  indemnity 
paid  by  the  state  was  $38,863.21. 


Brucellosis 

Brucellosis  is  an  infectious  disease  which  affects  most  species 
of  farm  animals  and  man.  It  is  costly  to  live  with,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  can  be  eradicated  from  a  state  or  country. 

Progress  in  eradication  has  been  speeded  up  considerably  in 
recent  years  by  several  developments.  The  availability  of  a  test 
which  can  be  run  on  pooled  milk  samples  from  a  dairy  herd  has 
made  it  possible  to  screen  large  numbers  of  animals  for  the  dis- 
ease with  little  effort  and  expense. 

Identification  of  slaughter  cattle  with  numbered  backtags  at 
the  first  point  of  concentration  after  they  leave  the  farm  makes 
it  practical  to  collect  blood  samples  for  test  at  the  time  of  slaugh- 
ter. This  enables  us  to  locate  many  infected  herds  without  the 
necessity  of  testing  large  numbers  of  noninfected  herds. 

The  serum  plate  and  tube  agglutination  tests  have  been  used 
as  official  tests  for  brucellosis  for  many  years  and  have  been 
very  valuable  in  the  eradication  program.  However,  it  has  been 
realized  for  some  time  they  bypass  a  small  percentage  of  infected 
animals  and  label  a  few  noninfected  animals  as  infected.  The 
Card  Test  developed  within  the  past  several  years  is  largely  with- 
out these  faults.  It  was  adopted  as  the  official  test  in  North 
Carolina  in  August,  1967,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
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reducing  to  an  all  time  low  the  incidence  of  brucellosis  in  North 
Carolina  cattle. 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Blood  Tests 

1966-67  1967-68 

Number  of  herds  tested  _                                  _____     9,448  7,100 

Number  of  cattle  tested _____176,407  162,784 

Number  of  infected  herds 134  116 

Number  of  infected  cattle 352  309 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Ring  Tests  (Milk) 

1966-67     1967-68 

Number  of  herds  _  18,383       19,909 

Estimated  number  of  cattle  ..  604,630     640,690 

Negative  herds  _  .  18,310       19,850 

Suspect  herds  73  59 

The  brucellosis  program  in  swine  has  been  intensified.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium,  9  herds  were  classified  as  Validated 
Brucellosis-free.  Two  years  later,  37  were  validated.  This 
progress  is  especially  important  because  these  herds  serve  as 
sources  of  breeding  stock  for  the  industry.  It  will  be  less  of  a 
problem  to  eradicate  brucellosis  from  the  swine  of  North  Carolina 
if  commercial  pork  producers  are  able  to  buy  breeding  animals 
from  herds  known  to  be  brucellosis-free. 

Tuberculosis 

Eighty-three  of  our  counties  are  now  rated  as  tuberculosis- 
free,  while  the  remainder  are  modified  accredited  tuberculosis- 
free.  Most  of  our  efforts  have  been  devoted  towards  eradicating 
the  disease  in  cattle.  During  the  biennium  308,324  cattle  in 
6,700  herds  were  tested  and  18  reactors,  involving  16  herds,  were 
discovered. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Service  has  been  invaluable  in  the  tuber- 
culosis eradication  effort.  The  use  of  numbered  backtags  applied 
to  slaughter  cattle  at  the  first  place  of  concentration  after  they 
leave  the  farm  makes  it  possible  to  locate  herds  from  which  in- 
fected animals  originate. 

An  undetermined  amount  of  tuberculosis  remains  in  our  swine 
and  chicken  populations.  A  method  of  tracing  swine  infected 
with  tuberculosis  (and  other  diseases)  from  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments back  to  the  farm  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  will  be  able  to  establish  an  eradication  program  for  tubercu- 
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losis  in  these  species  soon. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  become  overly  optimistic  because  of 
the  progress  already  made.  Complacency  could  result  in  tuber- 
bulosis  again  becoming  widespread  in  cattle. 

Anaplasmosis 

Anaplasmosis  is  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle  transmitted  by 
ticks,  biting  flies  and  other  insects,  as  well  as  the  use  of  con- 
taminated needles,  dehorners,  etc.  It  causes  large  losses  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  area.  Fortunately,  a  reliable  blood  test  for  the 
disease  is  available.  It  is  possible  to  rid  a  herd  of  anaplasmosis 
by  blood  testing  all  animals,  and  isolating  and  treating  those 
which  are  shown  by  the  test  to  be  infected  carriers  of  anaplas- 
mosis. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  anaplasmosis  eradication  program  will 
be  put  into  effect  so  that  farmers  who  wish  to  free  their  herds 
of  anaplasmosis  can  do  so.  Maintaining  a  noninfected  herd  is 
especially  important  for  those  who  sell  breeding  animals. 

Other  Diseases 

Vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  has  not  appeared  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  1954;  and  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  affects  all 
cloven  footed  animals,  was  eradicated  from  the  United  States  in 
1929.  However,  vesicular  stomatitis  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  two  diseases  mentioned,  except  with  laboratory  help, 
does  occur  in  this  state. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  every  outbreak  of  a  vesicular  disease 
must  be  considered  as  possible  foot  and  mouth  disease  until 
proven  otherwise.  England's  recent  experience  shows  how  ex- 
pensive to  the  livestock  industry  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  can  be. 

Virus  pneumonia  and  atrophic  rhinitis  of  swine  causes  sizeable 
losses  to  the  state  although  they  kill  relatively  few  animals. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  diseases  with  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  in  living  animals.  For  this  reason  it  is  diffi- 
cult, though  possible,  to  develop  and  maintan  non-infected  herds. 
It  is  especially  important  that  owners  selling  breeding  stock 
have  disease-free  herds.  Personnel  of  the  Veterinary  Division 
are  working  with  interested  owners  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
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Livestock  Market  Inspection 

The  new  Public  Livestock  Market  Act  passed  by  the  1967  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  has  made  it  possible  for  Veterinary 
Division  personnel  to  do  a  better  job  of  protecting  the  health  of 
livestock  sold  through  public  livestock  markets.  There  were  45 
public  livestock  markets  in  the  state  as  of  June  30,  1968.  Inspec- 
tors from  the  Veterinary  Division  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  markets  are  operated  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Frequent 
inspections  are  made  to  be  sure  minimum  standards  for  sanita- 
tion are  met,  sick  animals  are  not  offered  for  sale,  and  that  proper 
tests  and  vaccinations  are  conducted  on  animals. 

Livestock  markets  are  important  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
North  Carolina.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  without 
attention  to  disease  control,  they  can  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
many  animal  diseases. 

Livestock  market  operators  have  shown  very  good  cooperation 
with  employees  of  the  Veterinary  Division.  An  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  many  of  the  leading  livestock  market  opera- 
tors whereby  they  will  use  serially  numbered  backtags  supplied 
by  the  federal  government  rather  than  their  own  sales  tags  on 
cattle.  Since  this  identification  will  remain  attached  through 
post  mortem  inspection  at  slaughtering  plants,  it  will  simplify 
the  detection  of  diseased  herds. 

Poultry  Specialists  of  the  Veterinary  Division  are  responsible 
for  licensing  hatcheries  and  chick  dealers  and  regulating  their 
operations.  They,  or  authorized  agents  under  their  supervision, 
conduct  pullorum-typhoid  tests  on  hatchery  flocks  as  required  by 
law.    Culling  of  such  flocks  is  done  at  the  time  of  testing. 

The  plate  agglutination  test  is  used  on  most  flocks  and  is  done 
in  the  poultry  house.  The  tube  agglutination  test  (which  is  per- 
formed on  blood  transported  to  one  of  the  division's  diagnostic 
laboratories)  is  used  on  flocks  shipping  eggs  to  certain  states 
which  require  it,  and  on  all  turkey  flocks.  This  work  is  done 
under  the  National  Poultry  and  Turkey  Improvement  Plans.  The 
incidence  of  pullorum-typhoid  disease  has  reached  an  all  time  low 
in  the  state. 

The  poultry  industry  brings  in  about  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  to  the  state's  poultrymen.  The  number  of  chickens 
in  hatchery  flocks  increased  by  1,360,000  during  the  biennium 
and  is  expected  to  increase  about  1,100,000  during  the  next  two 
years.     Turkey  production  increased  by  about  107c   during  the 
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A  technician  innoculates  embryonated  chicken  eggs  with  suspected  virus  contain- 
ing material.  Egg  innoculation  is  used  to  isolate  and  identify  many  disease  pro- 
ducing viruses. 


same  period. 

Because  of  serious  losses  to  the  poultry  industry,  a  Mycoplas- 
mosis (PPLO)  control  program  was  initiated  April  11,  1967. 
Since  then  about  618,000  blood  samples  have  been  collected  by 
the  poultry  specialists  and  tested  at  the  diagnosic  laboratories. 
Very  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  reducing  losses  associated 
with  the  disease. 

Summary  of  Pullorum-Typhoid  Testing 

1966-67  1967-68 

Number  of  chicken  flocks  plate  tested 1,557  1,104 

Number  of  chickens 6,700,389  5,819,114 

Number  of  chicken  flocks  tube  tested 51  37 

Number  of  chickens 309,425  235,137 

Number  of  reactors  0  0 

Number  of  turkey  flocks  tube  tested 83  61 

Number  of  turkeys 240,312  173,000 

Number  of  reactors  0  0 

Diagnostic  Laboratory  Service 
The  Veterinary  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  operating 
nine  animal  disease  diagnostic  laboratories.     The  central  one  is 
located  on  Western  Boulevard  in  Raleigh.     Branch  laboratories 
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These  pictures  of  the  central  diagnostic  laboratory  in  Raleigh  show  the  over- 
crowded conditions  there.  Above,  technicians  are  performing  hematological  and 
bacteriological  tests  in  extremely  close  quarters. 


The  laboratory  is  so  pressed  for  room  in  every  phase  of  its  work  that  secretarial 
work  and  frozen  tissue  sections  must  be  carried  on  in  one  over-crowded  room. 
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are  located  at  Edenton,  Monroe,  Murphy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Rob- 
bins,  Rose  Hill,  Shelby  and  Waynesville. 

The  laboratory  at  Edenton  is  equipped  and  staffed  to  diagnose 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry.  Activities  at  the  other  branch 
laboratories  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  diagnosis  of  poul- 
try diseases. 

The  central  laboratory  is  staffed  and  equipped  to  diagnose  in- 
fectious and  noninfectious  diseases  of  livestock,  poultry  and  other 
animals.  Specimens  from  the  branch  laboratories  are  sent  to 
the  one  in  Raleigh  for  histological  examinations,  fluorescence 
microscopy,  virus  isolations,  serum  neutralization  tests,  and  other 
procedures  too  involved  for  branch  laboratory  facilities.  When 
information  to  supplement  laboratory  findings  is  needed,  visits 
to  herds  and  flocks  are  made  by  laboratory  veterinarians. 

The  central  laboratory  does  not  have  sufficient  space  for  work 
to  be  performed  in  the  best  manner.  Crowding  of  personnel  and 
equipment  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of  either.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  add  facilities  needed 
to  maintain  and  improve  our  services  to  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries.  The  brucellosis  laboratory  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Agriculture  Building.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tral laboratory  where  the  work  could  be  done  more  efficiently. 

Many  diseases  of  animals  are  caused  by  poisonous  substances. 
Facilities  for  chemical  analysis  are  practically  non-existent  at  the 
diagnostic  laboratories  and  such  service  is  not  readily  available 
from  other  agencies. 

The  expanded  Mycoplasmosis  (PPLO)  testing  program  along 
with  other  demands  for  services  made  by  the  livestock  and  poul- 
try industries  have  taxed  our  laboratory  facilities  and  personnel 
to  the  point  where  it  is  impractical  to  extend  and  improve  services 
except  at  the  expense  of  other  services  now  considered  essential. 

One  wing  of  the  analytical  laboratory  requested  for  the  depart- 
ment is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  new  central  animal  disease  diag- 
nostic laboratory  to  replace  the  obsolete  and  overcrowded  quar- 
ters now  occupied  on  the  North  Carolina  State  University  cam- 
pus. The  new  laboratory  would  satisfy  our  space  requirements 
and  make  it  possible  to  offer  better  service  to  the  public. 


WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

William  G.  Parham,  Jr. 
State  Warehouse  Superintendent 


The  Warehouse  Division  ad- 
ministers the  statutes  and  regu- 
lations of  the  North  Carolina 
Warehouse  Law.  The  law  au- 
thorizes the  State  Warehouse 
Superintendent  as  an  agent  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
conduct  a  system  of  warehous- 
ing in  North  Carolina  for  the 
public  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

A  system  of  licensing,  bond- 
ing, and  examination  of  public 
warehouses  assures  the  farmers 
and  others  of  a  safe  place  to 
store  agricultural  commodities 
at  reasonable  rates  and  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  warehouse  receipts  issued  for  such  com- 
modities so  that  they  will  be  acceptable  generally  as  security  for 
loans  and  for  trading  purposes. 

A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  in  effect  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  the  early  1920's.  Under  this 
agreement  the  North  Carolina  state  licensed  warehouses  in  turn 
are  licensed  under  the  federal  warehouse  act.  The  state  furnishes 
one  examiner  and  office  space  for  the  federal  supervisor.  The 
examination  program  is  supervised  by  federal  personnel. 

The  warehouse  receipt  is  an  important  document  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  For  exam- 
ple, the  majority  of  the  spot  cotton  deliveries  in  satisfaction  of 
sales  made  between  the  time  the  cotton  leaves  the  gin  yard  and 
arrives  at  the  mill  warehouse  are  made  on  the  basis  of  warehouse 
receipts.  The  commodity  merchant  and  the  producer  finance  on 
the  basis  of  such  receipts.  A  large  portion  of  the  government 
price  support  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  warehouse  receipts, 
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and  much  of  the  delivery  mechanism  of  future  markets  depends 
on  warehouse  receipts  for  settlement  of  contracts. 

For  the  producer,  commodity  merchant,  futures  trader,  finan- 
cial institutions  or  CCC  to  accept  a  warehouse  receipt  freely, 
they  must  have  reasonable  assurance  that  they  can  obtain  prompt 
delivery  upon  request,  of  the  commodities  represented  by  the 
receipt. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  distinctive  type  of  warehouse  receipt 
which  meets  these  needs  and  is  acceptable  to  the  trade  nationally, 
the  1967  State  Legislature  amended  the  North  Carolina  Ware- 
house Law  to  provide  that  if  the  system  should  suffer  at  any  time 
any  loss  not  fully  covered  by  the  bonds  and  indemnifying  fund, 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  make  such  losses 
on  cotton  good  by  repeating  for  another  twelve  months,  a  special 
levy  of  25^  per  bale  on  all  cotton  ginned ;  and  the  power  to  make 
good  such  losses  on  soybeans,  corn,  wheat  and  grain  sorghum  by 
levying  an  assessment  of  one  cent  (1^)  per  bushel  on  each  bushel 
of  soybeans,  corn,  wheat  and  grain  sorghum  sold  by  producers 
through  commercial  channels  for  such  period  of  time  as  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  said  loss. 

The  cotton  warehouse  industry  as  a  whole  is  in  a  period  of 
readjustment.  Cotton  stocks  are  probably  as  low  generally  as 
they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  The  licensed  space  that 
many  warehousemen  added  during  the  recent  heavy  carry-over 
periods  is  now  empty  and  is  being  dropped  from  licensed  space. 
There  has  also  been  some  drop-out  of  small  operators  in  marginal 
production  areas  who  depended  on  carry-over  stocks  for  their 
margin  of  profit. 

On  the  other  side,  the  need  will  continue  for  those  houses 
located  in  producing  areas.  The  fast  moving  harvests  require 
greater  capacities  than  were  formerly  needed  to  handle  the  same 
crop  volume.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  acceptable  warehouse 
receipts  for  financing  purposes  as  more  cotton  enters  trade  chan- 
nels directly  without  first  entering  price  support  programs.  Also, 
licensed  warehouses  with  CCC  agreements  must  be  available  to 
producers  if  price  support  programs  are  to  serve  their  proper 
function.  Thus,  after  the  period  of  readjustment  the  number 
and  capacity  of  cotton  warehouses  under  license  will  probably 
increase. 

There  is  also  a  changing  trend  in  the  grain  warehouse  indus- 
try. As  with  cotton,  the  rapid  grain  harvests  require  a  greater 
capacity  and  faster  handling  houses  to  receive  the  same  crop 
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volume.  There  are  also  changes  in  transportation  patterns  and 
rate  structure  that  are  having  an  effect  on  the  industry.  The  size 
and  handling  capacity  of  houses  are  increasing  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  multiple  car  rail  rates  and  barge  movement  of 
grain.  There  are  other  transportation  proposals  pending  which 
will  further  the  trend  toward  larger  more  rapid  handling  houses. 

As  is  the  case  with  cotton,  for  the  grain  price  support  pro- 
grams to  function  properly  there  must  be  more  licensed  ware- 
houses with  CCC  agreements  available  to  producers  deserving 
to  use  the  programs.  The  space  under  license  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  due  to  the  need  for  more  public  storage  and  for 
warehouse  receipts  to  finance  the  assembly  of  larger  stocks  re- 
quired to  take  advantage  of  quantity  rates. 

The  State  Warehouse  System  fund  can,  under  the  law,  be  used 
for  securing  first  mortgages  on  warehouse  construction.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  aid  and  encourage  establishment 
of  warehouses  operating  under  the  system.  The  law  requires 
that  10  percent  of  the  fund  be  invested  in  bonds,  thus  permitting 
the  remaining  90  percent  to  be  used  for  warehouse  construction. 
The  law  also  specifies  that  such  first  mortgages  shall  be  for  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  value  of  the  warehouse  property 
covered  by  such  mortgages  and  that  they  be  amortized  for  not 
more  than  ten  years. 

The  State  Warehouse  Superintendent  makes  a  careful  investi- 
gation before  a  loan  is  made  to  determine  whether  in  his  opinion 
there  is  a  need  for  the  warehouse  and  if  the  loan  is  safe.  His 
findings  are  presented,  and  must  be  approved  by,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General.  The 
interest  derived  from  these  investments  is  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  system.  During  the  biennium  there  was 
one  loan  totaling  $41,000  made  from  the  State  Warehouse  System 
Fund. 

Due  to  default  in  payments,  it  was  necessary  to  forclose  on  a 
loan  made  to  the  Moyock  Trading  Company,  Moyock,  N.  C.,  dur- 
ing this  biennium.  This  system  did  not  suffer  any  loss  of  prin- 
cipal on  this  foreclosure. 

There  are  93  cotton  warehouses  operating  under  the  State 
Warehouse  System  with  a  capacity  of  803,915  bales  and  nine 
grain  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  2,745,000  bushels.  Also 
there  are  three  seed  warehouses  under  the  system  with  a  capacity 
of  76,000  bags. 

Properly  controlled  warehouse  receipt  financing  is  convenient 
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to  the  borrower  and  safe  to  the  lender.  It  enables  financial  in- 
stitutions to  make  loans  to  individuals  and  relatively  small  busi- 
nesses with  a  safety  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  practical 
way. 


June  30,  1966 


Cash  on  hand 
principal  fund 

$48,509.34 


Cash  on  hand 
supervision  fund 

$31,585.56 


Invested  in  Gov- 
First  Mortgage      eminent  Bonds  & 
Loans  Treasury  Bills 

$525,530.22  $    88,000.00 


$    2,664.64 


June  30,  1968 

$33,113.04  $388,622.41  $248,000.00 


DIVISION  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

John  I.  Moore 
Superintendent 


During  the  past  year  the  pub- 
lic has  been  made  more  aware 
of  consumer  protection  than  at 
any  time  in  past  history.  Due  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and 
the  demands  from  all  segments 
of  the  population,  President 
Johnson  in  his  address  to  the 
89th  Congress  requested  that 
laws  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
pertaining  to  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

From  this  came  the  act  that 
is  now  known  as  the  "Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act"  which 
covers  all  types  of  merchandise 
of  any  kind  and  requires  that 
the  labeling  of  all  packages  be  placed  in  a  certain  area ;  namely, 
the  lower  30  per  cent  of  the  label  and  that  this  label  be  plain  and 
conspicuous  and  easily  read  by  the  consumer  public. 

The  Congress  saw  fit  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  enforce- 
ment into  separate  agencies  of  government.  The  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  was  placed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Division  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  All  items  other  than  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  were  placed  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Both  of  these  agencies  are  now  in  the  process  of  putting  into 
effect  the  final  rules  and  regulations  that  pertain  to  their  respect- 
ive jurisdictions. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  also  made  void  certain  sections  of 
North  Carolina's  uniform  Weights  and  Measures  Law  in  that 
the  Act  passed  by  Congress  specified  that  all  laws  or  rules  and 
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regulations  which  were  contrary  to  or  different  from  their  laws 
were  void.  This  necessitates  a  rewriting  of  certain  sections  of 
our  law  in  order  to  make  them  comply  and  be  compatible  with 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

This  same  law  gave  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  eliminate  when,  in  their  opinion,  there 
was  a  proliferation  of  package  sizes  of  any  commodity.  For 
example,  it  was  found  that  instant  coffee  was  being  put  up  in  56 
different  size  containers.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  with  such 
a  variety  of  sizes  that  the  manufacturers  were  required  to  keep 
an  unused  supply  of  various  size  containers  on  hand  which  in  the 
end  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  commodity. 
The  producers  of  instant  coffee  have  already  been  contacted  and 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  that  they 
will  offer  for  sale  from  56  to  11. 

A  number  of  other  items  are  now  being  considered;  namely, 
paper  towels,  napkins,  peanut  butter,  soaps  and  detergents,  may- 
onnaise. This  investigation  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  sizes  being  offered.  This  in  turn  will  result  in  the  con- 
sumer being  able  more  readily  to  compare  prices  of  the  sizes  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  best  buy  and  for  which  he  receives  the 
most  for  his  or  her  money. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Act  was  opposed  by  processors  and 
manufacturers  who  put  up  all  types  of  commodities.  For  them 
it  is  resulting  in  a  costly  procedure  requiring  them  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  redesign  their  labels.  In  order  to  give  the  consumer 
better  comparable  figures  to  work  with,  the  weight  on  all  items 
weighing  less  than  4  pounds  or  in  liquid  measure  less  than  4 
gallons  must  be  labeled  as  follows :  Whereas  a  package  only  pre- 
viously carried  a  net  weight  of  1  pound,  it  must  now  read  "16 
oz. — 1  lb." ;  and  in  the  case  of  liquid  measure  where  it  formerly 
read  1  quart,  it  must  now  read  "32  oz. — 1  qt.  liquid." 

The  consumers  of  North  Carolina  have  been  fortunate  in  the 
past  that  the  laws  of  this  state  required  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Act  of  Congress  except  stating  the  position  where  the 
net  declaration  should  be,  and  the  additional  markings  as  to 
ounces  in  addition  to  the  pounds  designation.  Therefore,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  in  our  opinion  approximately  the  same  con- 
sumer protection  was  being  given  in  North  Carolina  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  of  Congress. 

North  Carolinians  continue  to  have  at  their  disposal  strong 
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consumer  protection  programs.  Effective  protection  is  a  goal  of 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  hoped  consumers 
will  become  more  aware  and  thus  better  able  to  use  the  available 
services. 

Working  in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures,  our  inspectors 
strive  to  adapt  inspection  procedures  to  meet  swift  changes  in 
merchandising.  When  the  State's  uniform  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Law  was  passed  in  1928,  for  instance,  a  customer  would  step 
to  the  grocery  counter,  request  some  quantity  of  merchandise 
and,  most  likely,  see  it  weighed  out  before  him.  And  for  this 
purpose  many  types  of  scales  were  used.  Today,  nearly  all 
stores,  large  or  small,  present  their  merchandise  in  prepackaged 
and  preweighed  form.  And  a  greater  variety  of  goods  are  offered 
for  sale  with  some  of  the  largest  supermarkets  displaying  6,000 
or  more  items. 

Our  practice  today  takes  account  of  these  changes.  We  inspect 
representative  samples  of  the  many  goods  found  on  display,  and 
see  that  there  is  an  accurate  declaration  of  net  contents  on  each 
package. 

Recently  we  have  found  8  percent  of  all  packages,  when  in- 
spected, to  be  short  of  the  declared  weight.  When  such  insuf- 
ficiency occurs  it  is  generally  the  result  of  poor  packaging  which 
causes  items  to  shrink  or  lose  moisture.  In  this  way  label  declara- 
tions which  are  accurate  at  the  plant  may  become  inaccurate  at 
the  time  of  sale  from  loss  of  weight  or  quantity.  Such  substan- 
dard items  are  subsequently  condemned  or  removed  from  display 
in  keeping  with  North  Carolina's  law  which  requires  packages 
to  be  correctly  labeled  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  inspection  of  prepackaged  merchandise  complements  other 
protection  work  performed  by  the  division.  By  law,  all  devices 
for  weighing  or  measuring  must  be  submitted  for  approval  be- 
fore being  offered  for  sale.  Once  submitted,  we  check  such 
devices  to  see  that  they  are  accurate  and  constant,  and  are  not 
susceptible  to  fraudulent  use. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  mechanisms  within  such  devices 
may  malfunction  even  though  they  proved  sound  upon  initial 
inspection.  Therefore,  our  inspectors  test  them  again  periodic- 
ally to  assure  accuracy.  Included  among  the  devices  inspected 
are  scales  used  in  grocery  stores  and  supermarkets,  prescription 
balances  used  to  compound  drugs,  and  motor  and  truck  scales 
used  at  graineries,  and  at  coal  yards,  junk  yards,  cotton  gins, 
quarries,  etc  .  In  addition,  twice  each  year  we  check  livestock 
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scales  which  are  in  use  at  buying  stations  and  slaughter  houses — 
an  activity  rising  proportionately  with  present  growth  in  the 
livestock  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

We  also  check  instruments  used  to  measure  material  sold  by 
length,  as  well  as  checking  the  actual  length  of  packaged  mate- 
rial to  ensure  the  packages  contain  the  quantity  stated  on  the 
label. 

A  consumer  is  anyone  who  buys  and  uses  anything.  Our  divi- 
sion protects  "consumers"  such  as  livestock  raisers  and  tobacco- 
men,  as  well  as  purchasers  for  home  and  family. 

For  instance,  men  from  Weights  and  Measures  spot-check  the 
weight  of  tobacco  to  assure  equitable  dealings.  This  practice 
supplements  our  effort,  more  generally,  in  certifying  weighmas- 
ters  whose  assistance  is  sought  by  livestock  buying  stations  and 
livestock  auction  markets,  as  well  as  tobacco  warehouses.  Thus, 
by  careful  selection  of  personnel  followed  by  proper  supervision 
we  guarantee  that  all  types  of  consumers  will  be  served  capably 
and  honestly. 

There  is  also  consumer  protection  for  persons  who  buy  cement 
blocks,  cinder  blocks,  and  other  concrete  masonry  units.  In 
1947,  the  State  Legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  such 
structural  units  possess  a  basic,  safe  load  bearing  strength.  En- 
forcing this  law,  Weights  and  Measures  inspectors  see  that  units 
of  concrete  maonry  will  last  and  support  the  weight  put  upon 
them.  Whereas  the  average  sample  in  1947,  tested  at  660  pounds 
per  square  inch,  we  now  find  the  bearing  strength  of  samples 
averaging  1,100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  times  past,  after  North  Carolina's  flue-cured  tobacco  grower 
had  labored  and  gone  to  the  expense  of  raising  and  barning  his 
crop,  he  still  risked  losing  it.  His  curer  may  have  been  badly 
installed  or  badly  designed,  and  too  often  a  fire  would  break  out 
and  burn  barn  and  crop. 

Fires  from  faulty  or  ineptly  installed  curers  rarely  plague 
the  Tar  Heel  farmer  today.  As  part  of  their  consumer  protec- 
tion responsibilities,  our  inspectors  go  over  each  curer  design  to 
see  it  meets  safety  standards.  Designs  for  both  oil  and  gas  curers 
must  be  approved  before  they  can  be  sold.  Furthermore,  during 
the  tobacco  curing  season  our  inspectors  travel  and  attempt  to 
check  each  newly  installed  curer.  If  improperly  installed,  the 
distributor  is  held  responsible  for  correcting  the  hazard  at  no 
extra  charge. 
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Inspection  of  cucumber  graders  is  another  phase  of  our  work. 
In  fact,  North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  requiring 
that  cucumbers  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  size,  or  requiring,  further 
that  cucumber  grading  machines  be  correctly  adjusted.  With  this 
inspection,  a  grower  can  be  confident  that  his  earnings  will  justly 
reflect  the  quality  of  his  produce. 

Many  other  phases  of  Weights  and  Measures  work  could  be 
specified.  But  the  purpose  of  enumerating  those  given  here  is 
to  provide  some  idea  of  the  range  of  protection  now  offered  con- 
sumers by  our  division. 

We  are  earnest  in  our  desire  to  maintain  the  very  best  service 
possible.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  this  earnestness  is  the 
fact  that  each  year  all  of  our  inspectors  return  to  school.  For 
one  week  they  refresh  their  knowledge  and  learn  new  methods 
and  procedures.  Then,  throughout  the  year  they  take  monthly 
tests  to  help  maintain  excellence. 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION   DIVISION 

John  I.  Moore 
Director 

The  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  another  division  which  has  offered 
consumer  protection  since  its  inception. 

The  first  laws  relating  to  petroleum  products  were  passed  in 
the  late  1890's.  This,  of  course,  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  motor 
cars  being  driven  by  petroleum  products.  The  original  law  was 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  kerosene  which  had  too  high  a 
sulphur  content.  Kerosene  with  high  sulphur  content  created 
havoc  in  the  home  and  other  places  where  it  was  used.  It  irri- 
tated the  nostrils  of  people  inhaling  the  fumes,  sometimes  caus- 
ing illness  when  it  was  burned,  and  also  caused  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  cloth  materials. 

The  present  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection  Law  was  written  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1937.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  law 
is  stated  in  its  beginning  and  which  is  "to  protect  the  State's 
revenue  and  the  consumer  in  the  quality  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts he  buys."  For  this  purpose  the  tax  laws  relating  to  petro- 
leum products  were  combined  with  the  consumer  protection. 
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North  Carolina  is  one  of  11  states  in  the  United  States  having 
laws  that  specify  the  standards  which  must  be  met  by  petroleum 
products  sold.  These  standards  are  constantly  under  review 
and  are  upgraded  as  needed,  and  this  in  turn  assures  the  North 
Carolina  motoring  public  and  other  users  of  gasoline,  kerosene, 
diesel  fuels,  etc.,  of  the  highest  quality  products. 

The  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection  Division  operates  a  central 
laboratory  in  Raleigh  to  which  samples  of  petroleum  products 
from  throughout  the  state  are  sent  each  day.  A  complete  anal- 
ysis of  each  sample  is  made  to  determine  that  the  product  is 
meeting  the  standards  specified  by  law  or  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Each  time  a  product  is  condemned,  the  tank  from  which  it  was 
secured  is  immediately  sealed  and  remains  sealed  until  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  product  can  be  made.  These  samples  are  sent  in 
from  inspectors  manning  12  portable  laboratories  stationed 
throughout  the  state.  In  addition  to  collecting  samples  to  be 
sent  to  the  Central  Laboratory,  these  inspectors  also  operate  a 
portable  laboratory  in  which  certain  chemical  analyses  are  per- 
formed. The  analyses  performed  in  these  portable  laboratories 
give  a  definite  indication  as  to  the  product's  quality. 

Few  individuals  in  this  state  really  are  aware  of  the  depth  of 
consumer  protection  offered  by  the  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 
Division  as  it  relates  to  petroleum  products.  Not  only  is  the 
quality  of  the  product  inspected  to  see  that  a  high  quality  product 
is  sold,  but  every  gasoline  dispenser  is  inspected  at  least  twice  a 
year. 

These  dispensing  pumps  at  service  stations  are  required  to 
meet  rigid  specifications  and  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  operate 
if  an  error  of  each  5-gallon  delivery  exceeds  a  minus  5  or  plus 
5  cubic  inches  error.  To  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  minute 
quantities  involved ;  a  tablespoon  full  is  equal  to  approximately 
1  cubic  inch  or  in  other  words,  to  put  it  in  layman's  language,  if 
a  gasoline  pump  fails  to  give  within  5  tablespoons  of  product 
on  a  5-gallon  delivery,  the  pump  is  condemned  until  repairs  or 
adjustments  are  made  to  make  it  give  accurate  measure. 

All  tank  trucks  or  delivery  vehicles  delivering  kerosene,  fuel 
oil,  etc.,  to  homes  or  industry  are  inspected  at  least  twice  each 
year  to  determine  that  they  are  measuring  accurately  and  are 
either  approved  or  condemned.  All  transport  trucks  delivering 
products  to  service  stations  are  checked  at  least  once  each  year 
to  determine  that  their  calibrations  are  correct. 
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There  are  approximately  1,400  brands  of  gasoline  being  offered 
for  sale  or  sold  in  this  state  and  samples  of  these  various  brands 
are  continuously  being  inspected,  and  the  users  of  petroleum 
products  in  this  state  can  rest  assured  that  the  products  they  are 
buying  are  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement made  in  the  gasoline  pumps  and  other  meters  which 
measure  petroleum  products.  The  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 
Law  requires  that  these  devices  be  approved  by  the  division  prior 
to  being  sold  or  used  in  this  state  for  measuring  product.  This 
eliminates  a  device,  pump,  or  meter  being  used  which  is  suscepti- 
ble to  fraud,  and  this  is  another  consumer  protection. 

One  of  the  new  devices  which  has  been  gaining  in  popularity 
during  the  past  years  is  a  unique  self-service  type  of  pump  in 
which  the  customer  can  wait  on  himself  and  secure  any  quantity 
of  gasoline  he  desires  from  service  station  by  inserting  either 
paper  money  or  silver  in  the  amount  desired.  The  accuracy  of 
these  pumps  is  remarkable.  The  quality  of  petroleum  products 
offered  for  sale  in  this  state  are  superior  products  and  the  best 
which  can  be  manufactured  and  as  a  consumer  protection  a  con- 
stant vigil  is  being  maintained  to  see  that  the  customer  gets  the 
product  which  is  advertised  on  the  pump  or  device  and  continu- 
ously review  its  specifications  and  raise  same  when  better  product 
is  obtainable  so  as  to  assure  a  continual  superior  product. 

In  1949,  the  Legislature  transferred  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  administration  of 
the  laws  regarding  liquified  petroleum  gas.  The  consumer  pro- 
tection offered  by  this  law  deals  with  three  phases;  namely, 
quantity,  quality,  and  safety.  The  rapid  increase  in  this  state 
of  the  use  of  this  product  necessitated  our  asking  for  two  addi- 
tional inspectors  in  this  particular  work.  These  inspectors  were 
put  on  in  January,  1968,  thereby  enabling  us  to  much  better  per- 
form the  duties  required  by  this  act,  which  is  designed  to  guar- 
antee that  the  customer  gets  a  good  quality  product,  the  correct 
quantity,  and  that  the  storage  and  handling  is  done  in  a  safe 
manner,  and  in  addition  that  the  equipment  used  is  equipment 
designed  for  this  particular  gas. 


